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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DR. PARR.* 


We have seldom seen a character more diffi- 
cult to decipher than that of Dr. Parr. There 
is so much in him to admire, and so much to 
reprobate ; so much to reverence, and so much 
to ridicule; so much wisdom, and so much 
prejudice ;—the generosity of a man conscious 
of merit indisputable, mixed with the jealousy 
of a man of mere pretensions—that his image 
is only the antitype of that in Nebuchadnez- 
zar's dream, of which the head was of fine 

old and the feet of clay. It was unfortunate 
or Parr, and for the world too, that his great 
ers (for none can deny that great powers 

e had) were never directed to one great ob- 
ject. He had vast strength, but never seems 
to have discovered wherein it lay. How many 
a fine mind has been lost to mankind by the 
want of some propitious accident, to lead it to 
a proper channel ; to prevent its current from 
“ turning awry and losing the name of action!” 
We know not whether the story of Newton's 
apple be true, but it may serve for an illustra- 
tion, and if that apple had not fallen, where 
would have been his Principia? If the Lady 
—— had not missed her way in a wood, 
ilton might have spent the time in which he 
wrote “Comus,” in writing “ Accidence of 
Grammar ;” and if Ellwood, the quaker, had 
not asked him what he could say on “ Paradise 
Regained,” that beautiful poem (so greatly un- 
derrated) would have been lost to us. Parr 
had a mass of raw material in his mind, which 
he never found the means of properly working 
up; excellent in itself, but often not to the 
purpose for which he used it. His bells are 
continually jingling out of tune. His politics 
intrude on his theology, his learning on his po- 
litics, his metaphysics on both. The good 
people at Hatton are lectured on the critical 
meaning of a Hebrew word ;t the Lord Mayor 


of London, on the metaphysics of benevo- | 
lence ;t Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, on Regenera- | 


|; gument on benevolence,{ and in his ingenious 
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tion and the danger of fanaticism.* Now all 
this was a misapplication of power. There 
was wanting to Dr. Parr the prosecution of 
some one theme, which should have drawn 
forth his heterogeneous possessions, as into a 
web. 

Several works which would have answered 
such a purpose were suggested to him ; some 
he had actually undertaken. In philology, 
e.g. he might have done any thing, and he 
knew it ; but he was content to waste his trea- 
sures on desultory dissertations in the course 
of his immense correspondence with his 
friends. Dr. Copleston reminded him, that 
such stores as he had laid up in this depart- 
ment of learning might be employed in the 
service of metaphysics, and be the means of 
elucidating many a difficulty in the highest 
department of philosophy.t But Parr was 
deaf. The scope afforded him for etymologi- 
cal investigation, by his masterly knowledge 
of that most subtle of all languages, the Greek, 
—a language which can seize upon whatever 
is abstract as readily as if it were an object of 
sense, and discriminate between ideas which 
differ but by a shade; which can give a name 
to the most “airy nothings,” and exhibit in its 
mere self, as in a most delicate mirror, the 
progressive history, the loca! customs, the pe- 
cular habits of thinking, of a people sensitive 
and mercurial beyond every other—the scope 
thus afforded him might have been filled up by 
“The Diversions of Hatton,” which should 
have rivalled “ The Diversions of Purley ;” 
and, if it would have been any consol:tion to 
him to know it, the scholar would have most 
gladly purchased such a work from Parr, even 
at the price of its being incumbered (as it proba- 
bably would have been) with political refleo- 
tions, as edifying and appropriate as those 
which hang like a millstone about the work of 
Horne Tooke. The turn of Parr's mind for 
such speculations upon Greek, whether meta- 
physical or physical, may be remarked in the 
use which he makes of his philology in his ar- 


exposition of St. Paul’s change of metaphors 
in several of his epistles, according to the local 
circumstances of the people to whom they 
were addressed.§ In biography, again, Parr 
might have been distinguished. The few 


* Vol. iv. pp. 547,548. +t Vol. vii. p. 66. 
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sketches of character he has left make us re- 
gret that they are so few. Prejudice may | 
warp them sometimes, and so it fared with | 
those of Johnson, but they are vivid, bold, | 
comprehensive, discriminative—the portraits, 
in short, of a superior artist. Dr. Bennet, the | 
Bishop of Cloyne, who was at all times his 
good genius, apprized him that this was his | 
rovince ; but in vain. Here he might have | 
found a suitable field for the display of all his | 
knowledge, original and acquired, as Nichols | 
did in his life of Bowyer, or Middleton in that | 
of Cicero ; and instead of a series of disjointed | 
tracts, and notes upon the tracts, and notes 
upon the notes, which few will read, and still | 
fewer retain, we might have had a work which 
should have vied in popularity with the Lives 
of the Poets} by his great prototype. In a life 
of Sumner, for instance, he might have found | 
a vent for all his notions upon education, upon | 
discipline, upon the advantages and defects of 
our public schools and universities. In a life | 
of Johnson, he might most properly have un- | 
loaded himself of his lucubrations on supersti- | 
tion and atheism, on toleration and intolerance, | 
on the origin of ideas, on the origin of evil, on 
all which constitutes “the proper stady of 
mankind.” In a life of Sir W. Jones, he might | 
have indulged his taste for philology, (if the | 
former work on this subject, at which we hint- 
ed, had not exhausted him,) his taste for law, 
for reform, for investigation of the principles 
of government; shedding, meanwhile, over | 
all, that glow of fervent affection which he 
felt for his early friend, and the like to which 
makes the Life of Savage, (for we are far from 
hinting any resemblance between the two sub- | 
jects of the biographers,) however it may have | 
distorted it, the most delightful, perhaps, of | 
all Johnson's productions. In a life of Cullen, 
he might have embodied his extensive medical 
reading; producing from his favourite an- 
cients, proofs of their possessing much greater 
knowledge of the healing art than modern 
practitioners give them credit for ; confuting 
those errors of materialism, which are said to | 
cleave so often to the anatomist, and which | 
Parr's intimate knowledge of Bishop Butler, 
and devotion to his school of theology, would 
have qualified him for confuting so well; ex- | 
hibiting, if he pleased, in Dr. Priestley (whose 
praises might have been more appropriate in 
such a dissertation than in a sermon from a | 
pulpit of the church of England,) an example 
that it is possible to be even a materialist with- 
eut being an infidel; and holding up to the 
oung, and often ill-informed, students of our 
Loopitale, the bright examples of a Sydenham 
and a Boerhaave, as men who could unite the | 
highest medical talent with the soundest reli- | 
ious belief; who could see the hand of God | 
im the mechanism of our bodies, the blessings | 
of a revelation in the comfort it administers to 
the sick and suffering, and no meaa argument | 
for its truth in the strong aspirations after the 
views it unfolds, which crowd upon every man 
as he enters “the valley of the shadow of | 
death.” | 
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—the claim ob cives servates—whose hospita- 
lity Parr enjoyed whilst in health, whose as- 
sistance he received in his sickness, and whom 
he addressed in his dying hour as “ his most 


| dear friend ;” to this “ physician” have the fa- 


mily of Parr consigned the office of “ embalm- 
ing their father.” 

“ For defects of style,” says Dr. Johnstone, 
in his preface, “ for errors of opinion, and for 
the general conduct of my work, I might, per- 
haps, offer some reasons, which would excuse, 
and some which would absolve, many imper- 
fections. For the opinions I will make no apo- 
logy—they were Parr's. For the rest, I am 
neither so vain as to imagine that that which 
was meant well has been altogether done well, 


| nor so weak as to despond about the success of 
| my endeavours. 


I haye done my best, in the 


midst of pressing, and anxious, and unceasing 
engagements ; and whatsoever may be the 
u 


igment passed on my work, 1 shall always 
tons the satisfaction and the consciousness of 
feeling that I strove to be just and faithful to 
the memory of my friend.”"—vol. i. p. v. 

‘« He was the guide of my youth,” adds Dr. 
Johnstone, in another place, “and the constant 
friend of my life. For thirty-five years 1 have 
seen him in numberless varieties of our imper- 
fect condition. I have rejoiced with him in 


| prosperity and health, I have sympathised with 


him in sickness and sorrow: we have travel- 


| led together the wearisome road of life, in nar- 


row circumstances and in abundance, and 
throughout our course our confidence was mu- 
tual. I feel, therefore, that I have a right to 
assume a knowledge of the character of Dr. 
Parr.” —vol. i. p. 8. 

We are sure that more than this is not 
wanted to recommend Dr. Johnstone's work 
to the favourable attention of every reader. 
He writes with freedom and spirit; he de- 
fends Parr's honest fame with the jealousy of 
a zealous friend, perhaps, too, of a political 
partisan; yet he frankly withstands him to 
the face when he thinks that he is to be 
blamed. 

Samuel Parr was born at Harrow on the 
Hill, June 15 (O. S.), 1747. He was the son 
of Samuel Parr, a surgeon and apothecary of 
that place, and through him immediately de- 
scended from several considerable scholars, 
and remotely (as one of his biographers, Mr. 
Field, asserts) from Sir W. Parr, who lived in 


| the reign of Edward IV., and whose grand- 


daughter was Queen Catharine Parr, of fa- 
mous memory. It does not appear from Parr’s 
writings (as far as we remember) that he laid 
claim to this high ancestry ; yet the name of 
Catharine, which he gave to one of his daugh- 
ters, may be imagined to imply as much. His 
mother, whose maiden name was Mignard, 
was of the family of the celebrated painter. It 
was the accident of Parr's birth-place that, 
probably, laid the foundation of his fame, for 
te the school of his native village, then one of 


| the most flonrishing in England, he was sent 


in his sixth year; whilst, under other circum- 
stances, it is likely that he would have been 





To a gentleman of this noble profession, 
himself an honour to it, at once a man of let- 
ters and of skill, possessing what has been ever 

. esteemed the highest claim to public gratitude | 


d to an ordinary education and his 
father’s business. So many seeds is Nature 
constantly and secretly scattering, in order 
that one may fall upon a spot that shall foster 
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it into a plant. In his boyhood, he is described 
by his sister, Mrs. Bowyear, as studious after 
his kind, delighting in Mother Goose and the 
Seven Champions, and not partaking much in 
the sports usual to such an age. He had a 
very early inclination for the church, and the 
elements of that taste for ecclesiastical pomp, 
which distinguished him in after life, appeared 
when he was not more than nine or ten years 
old. He would put on one of his father’s shirts 
for a surplice, (till Mr. Sanders, the vicar, sup- 
plied him, as Hannah, did his namesake, with 
a little gown and cassock;) he would then 
read the church service to his sister and cou- 
sins, after they had been duly summoned by a 
bell tied to the banisters ; preach them a ser- 
mon, which his congregation was apt to thirk, 
in those days, somewhat of the longest; and 
even, in spite of his father’s remonstrances, 


would bury a bird or a kitten (Parr had always | 
— fondness for animals) with the rites of | 


ristian burial. Samuel was his mother's 
darling ; she indulged all his whims, consulted 
his appetite, and provided hot suppers for him 
almost from his cradle. He was her only son, 
and was at this time very fair and well-favour- 
ed. Providence, however, foreseeing that at 
all events vanity was to be a large ingredient 
in Parr’s composition, sent him, in its mercy, 
a fit of small-pox ; and, with the same intent, 
rhaps, deprived him of a parent, who was 
illing her son's character by kindness. Parr 
never was a boy, says, somewhere, his friend 
and school-fellow, Dr. Bennet. When he was 





the manner of the classical heroes of antiquity, 
and under their names—till, at the age of four- 
teen, Parr being now at the head of the school, 
was removed from it, and placed in his father's 
op. 
The doctor must have found, in the course 
of his practice, that there are some pills which 
will not go down,—and this was one. Parr 
began to criticise the Latin of his father's pre- 
scriptions, instead of “making the mixture ;” 
and was not prepared for that kind of Greek 
with which old Fuller's doctor was imbued, 
who, on being asked why it was called a Hee- 
tic fever, “ Because,” saith he, “ of an hecking 
cough which ever attendeth that disease.”’ 
Accordingly, Parr having in vain. tried to re- 
concile himself to the “uttering of mortal 
drags” for three years, was at length suffer- 
ed to follow his own devices, and in 1765 was 
admitted of Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
Dr. Farmer was at that time tutor. Of this 
proficient in black-letter (he was one of the 


| earliest, and perhaps the cleverest, of his tribe,) 


we are told by Archdeacon Batler, in a note, 


| that he was a man of such singular indolence, 
| as to neglect sending in the young men’s ac- 


counts, and is supposed to have burnt large 


/ sums of money, by — into the fire un- 


about nine years old, Dr. Allen saw him sit- | 
ting on the churchyard gate at Harrow, with 


great gravity, whilst his school-fellows were 
all at play. ‘“ Sam, why don’t you play with 
the others ?” cried Allen. “ Do not you know, 
Sir, said he, with vast solemnity, “that [ am 
to be — ?” And Parr himself used to tell 
of Sir W. Jones, another of his school-fellows, 
that as they were one day walking together 
near Harrow, Jones suddenly stopped short, 


and, looking hard at him, cried out, “ Parr, if | 


| 


you should have the good luck to live forty 
years, you may stand a chance of overtaking 
your face.” Between Bennet, Parr, and Jones, 
the closest intimacy was formed; and though 
occasionally tried, it continued to the last. 
Sir W. Jones, indeed, was soon carried, by the 
tide of events, far away from the other two, 
and Dr. Bennet quickly shot a-head of poor 
Parr in the race of life, and rose to the Irish 
bench ; but 
“ Memor 
Acte non alio rege puertie, 
Mutateque simu! toge”— 


the man and the bishop is still, in his inter- | 
course with Parr, (and we meet with many | 


beautiful proofs of it in these volumes,) the 
Harrow schoolbuy, ripened, indeed, by years 
and by the experience resulting from high 
station in turbulent times, yet retaining the 
schoolboy’s privilege of laughing at the foibles, 
or lecturing the failings, or correcting the 
mistakes, of his quondam playfellow. These 
three challenged one another to trials of skill 
in the imitation of popular authors—they wrote 
and acted a play together—they got up mock 
councils, and harangues, and combats, after 





opened letters, which contained remittances, 
conveyed remonstrances, and required an- 
swers.” Parr sketches his character at some 
length, and we quote it as one example, out of 
several, of the doctor's biographical powers, to 
which we have already had occasion to allude. 

“ His knowledge is various, extensive and 
recondite. With much seeming negligence, 


| and, perhaps, in later years, with some real re- 


| half the night. 


Jaxation, he understands more, and remembers 
more, about common and uncommon subjects 
of literature, than many of those who would 
be thought to read ail the day and meditate 
In quickness of apprehension 


| and acuteness of discernmeni, I have not often 


seen his equal. Through many a convivial 
hour have I been charmed by his vivacity, and 
upon his genius have I reflected in many a se- 
rious moment ; with pleasure, with admiration, 
but not without regret, that he has never con- 


| 
| centrated and exerted all the great powers of 
| his mind in some great work, upon some great 


| he has risen to high station. 


subject. Of his liberality in ——e learn- 
ed men, and of his zeal in promoting learned 
publications, I could point out numerous in- 
stances. Without the smallest propensities te 
avarice, he possesses a large income; and 
without the mean submissions of dependence, 
His ambition, if 


| he has any, is without ostentation; his wit is 


| sudden death of his father. 


without acrimony, and his learning is without 
pedantry.”—vol. iii. p. 502. 

At college Parr remained about fourteen 
months, when his resources were cut off by the 
On balancing his 
accounts, three pounds seventeen shillings ap- 
peared to be all his worldly wealth; and it has 
been asserted by one of the many persons 
who have contributed their quota to the me- 
morabilia of Parr,t that had he been aware be- 
forehand of possessing so considerable a sum, 


* Vol. i. p. 35. 
t London Mag., April, 1825. 
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he would have continued longer in an univer- 
sity which he quitted with a heavy heart, and 
which he was ever proud to acknowledge as 
his literary nursing-mother. It is melancholy 
to reflect on the numbers of young men who 
wander the opportunities afforded them at 
Cambridge and Oxford, without a thought; 
“easting the pearl away, like the Athiop, 
while, at the very moment, many are the sons 
of genius and poverty, who, with Parr, are 
struggling in vain to hold fast their chance of 
see and the rewards of learning, to be 
gained there, and which would be to them in- 


| night's post. 
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ter. Heaven grant our friendship to last to 
all eternity. the towels are ready, you will 
perhaps see me for an hour or two on Thurs- 
day or Friday evening. Write a line by to- 

Write, ifit be only aline. Pray 
eat three or four jellies a-day. Pray take care 
of youtself. 1 commend you to the great God 


| and his most gracious Son the Lord Jesus 


stead of house and land. Thus were Parr's | 


hopes again nipped in the bud, and those years, 
(the most valuable of all, perisaps, for the for- 
mation of character,) the latter years of school 
and college life were to him a blank. Mean- 
while Dr. Sumner, then master of Harrow, of- 


Christ. Through his mediation and interces- 
sion may we live long on earth and meet in 
heaven.” —vol. i. p. 48. 

“ My dear, dear, Frank,’ he writes shortly 
after, “I could not bear the idea of suffering 
you to feel one uneasy thought, and therefore 
I sent you three guineas this morning, on the 


| very moment after my arrival. I will, in a 
| few days send you some towels, and, if you 


please, a table-cloth or two, and other neces- 


| saries which you find occasion for. Write me 


fered him the situation of his first assistant. | 
your physicians about your health and earthly 


With this Parr closed; he took deacon’s or- 
ders in 1769; and five years passed away, as 
usefully and happily spent as any which he 
lived to see. It was while he was under-mas- 
ter of Harrow that he lost his cousin, Frank 
Parr, then a recently-elected Fellow of King’s 
College. Tarr loved him as a brother; and, 


word of the consultation. Tell me what say 
condition ; and tell me, oh! my dear creature, 
what your own heart suggests about your fu- 
ture one. May that God, whose mercy is 


| over all his works—that Ged who will not re- 


though himself receiving a salary of only fifty | 


pounds a year, and, as he says, and as may be 
well believed, “ then very poor,” he cheerfully 
undertook for Frank, by way of making his 
death-bed more comfortable, the payment of 


all his ~ ey debts, which proved to be | 
| apoplexy 


two hundred and twenty-three pounds; a pro- 
mise which, it is needless to say, he faithfully 


kept, besides settling an annuity of tive pounds | 


upon his mother. It would be unjust to Parr 
not to give an extract or two from the letters 
which he wrote to his dying friend. They are 
such as must serve to cover a multitude of sins 
in our estimate of him who could write them. 


“Oh! my dear, dear, Frank, oh! were that | 


day arrived to both of us, when every sigh 
shall be stopped and every evil done away, and 
our souls lifted up from this vale of sorrows to 
boundless and heavenly joy. Letme open my- 
self yet further to you. Should it please God 
to deprive me of you, I know it is my duty, and 
through his grace it shall be my endeavour, to 
bear the stroke. But if it falls, I shall, I shall, 
my dear friend, have no wishes to continue. 
My hopes, my thoughts, will follow, and I shal! 
long, perhaps, impatiently long, for that hour 
which shall restore us to each other, and bring 
us to our God. My prayers, my dear friend, | 
do not fail to offer up in behalf of your body 
and your soul; I dare say you do the same for 
me. May the Almighty, for his dear Son's 
sake hear us both; save, preserve, bless us for 
ever. I hope to get the towels ready in a day 
or two. Pray make yourself easy, my heart, 
about all money, and claim mine as your own. 
Let no false pride, no superfluous delicacy, no 
unfriendly, unmaaly, unchristian syspicions, 
keep you from repeating your demands. 
«“ Greater love,” says our Saviour, “than this 
has no man, that a man should lay down his 
life for his friend.” God is my judge that I 
would most readily, most contentedly, most 
pay die, for vou, my dear, dear soul! Can 

then refuse you any thing else? We havea 


| a8 you seem to be. 


ject the meanest of his creatures, when they 
approach him in the name of a crucified, inter- 
ceding Saviour; may He mitigate your pains, 
may He restore your health, may he bless your 
soul; even so, Lord Jesus. Amen. Yours to 
eternity, “S$. Parr.” —i. p. 49. 

In 1771, when Parr was in his twenty-fifth 
year, Dr. Sumner was suddenly carried off by 
Sir W. Jones, the most illustrious, 
perhaps, of his pupils, writes to Dr. Bennet on 
this occasion as follows. We quote the letter 


| more for the sake of showing the ardour of 


this extraordinary man, in his pursuit after 
knowledge and fame, than the want of it to- 
wards the memory of his old master, evinced 
in the opinion expressed of Dr. Sumner. 

* You will think more highly of my sincerity 
than my gratitude, when f tell you that I was 
not so deeply affected with the loss of Sumner 
My confidence in him had 
been considerably decreased for the last three 
years, and | began to take pleasure in bis com- 
pany less then ever. As to himself be had too 
many misfortunes to make life desirable. | 
have learned so much, seen so much, written 
so much, said so much, and thought so much 
since | conversed with you, that were I to at- 
tempt to tell half what I have learned, seen, 


_ writ, said, and thought, my letter would have 


noend. I spend the whole winter in attending 
the public speeches of our greatest lawyers 
and senators, and in studying our own admira- 
ble laws, which exhibit the most noble exam- 
ple of human wisdom that the mind of man 
ean contemplate. I give up my leisure hours 
to a political treatise on the Turks, from which 
| expect some reputation; and I have several 
objects of ambition which I cannot trust to a 
letter, but will impart to you when we meet. 
If I stay in England | shall print my de Poest 
Asiatiea next summer, though | shall be at 
least two hundred pounds out of pocket by it. 
In short, if you wish to know my occupations, 
read the beginning of Middleton's Cicero, p. 
13, 18, and you will see my model, for I woud 
willingly loose my head at the age of sixty, if 


common interest here, a common hope hereaf- | | could pass a life at all analogous to that 
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which Middleton describes. Parr talks of be- 
ing with you at Christmas; | fear I shall not 
be able to accompany him. Farewell! The 


101 


Foster, a kindred whig, and in Thomas Twi- 
ning, a kindred scholar. Hitherto Parr had 
not published any thing. The proximity of 


time, I hope, will come, when we shall see | Harrow had acted upon him like an incubus. 


more of each other than we have been able to 
do for the last seven years.”—vol. i. p. 55. 
Parr now became a candidate for the head 
mastership of Harrow, founding his claims on 
bein 
and for some years one of the assistants. The 
Governors, however, preferred Dr. Benjamin 
Heath, an antagonist by whom it was no dis- 
race to be beaten, and whose personal merit 
arr himself allowed to justify their choice. 
A rebellion among the boys, many of whom 
took Parr’s part, ensued, and in an evil hour 
he threw up his situation of assistant, and 
withdrew to Stanmore, a village a very few 
miles from Harrow. Here he was followed by 
forty of the young rebels, and with this stock 
in trade he proceeded to set up a school on his 
own account. This, Dr. Johnstone thinks, 
was the crisis of Parr’s life. 
turned up against hi n, and the disappointment, 
with its i iate consequences, gave a com- 
plexion to his future fortunes, character, and 
comfort. He had already mounted a full-bot- 
tomed wig when he stood for Harrow, anxious 
as it should seem, to give his face a still further 
chance of keeping its start. He now began to 





ride on a biack saddle, and bore in his hand a | 


tong wand with an ivory head, like a crosier 
in fi prelatical pomp. His neighbours, who 
wondered what it could all mean, had scarcely 
time to identify him with his pontificals before 
they saw him stalking along the street in a 
dirty striped dressing-gown. A wife was all 
that was now wanted to complete the establish- 
ment at Stanmore, and accordingly Miss Jane 
Marsingale, a lady of an ancient Yorkshire 
family, was provided for him, (Parr, like Hook- 
er, appears to have courted by proxy, and with 
about the same success,) and so Stanmore was 


oing as the rival of Harrow. These 


set a 
were fearful odds. Achilles himself could not 
stand single-handed against the steady course 
of the Scamander: an ancient institution, like 
“that ancient river,” is pretty sure in the 
end to sweep its ephemeral opponent away. 
Whether the system of education adopted at 
this place, st he reminds us of that 
of Milton’ conta within itself the seeds of 
its own dissolution, or whether the lads who 
had been hitherto under Dr. Sumner ran away 
with the coach when Parr held the reins with 
a strong indeed, but unsteady hand, solitdque 
jugum gravitate carcbat ; however this was, it 
came to pass, that in spite of “ Attic symposia,” 
and groves of Academus, and the enacting of 
a Greek play, and the ope recitation of 
the fragment in praise of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton,* the establishment at Stanmore de- 
clined, and at the end of five years Parr was 
not sorry to accept the mastership of an en- 
dowed school at Colchester. 
therefore, he temoved with his wife and a 
daughter in the spring of 1777. Here he took 
priest's orders at the hands of Bishop Lowth, 
and found society congenial to him in Dr. 





* Field, v. i. 898. 


born in the town, educated at the school, | 





The die had | 


Released at leagth from this oppression, his 
spirits began to revive, and the following letter 
from Sir W. Jones indicates that he had some 
intention of printing a sermon, an intention 
which he did not however then fulfil. 


Worcester, March 8th, 1778. 


“My Dear Friend.—Your letter overtook 
me a few days ago, and I am so hurried that I 
must answer it in very few words. If your 
sermon be not likely to hurt you and your 
family, by giving fruitless offence to men in 
power, I will answer for your reputation, and 
exhort you to print it with your name ; with- 
out it you must not expect to have the charges 
of publication defrayed, as few men read a 
book with so unpromising a title as a Sermon 
on the 27th February, 1778. I shall not be in 
the Temple till the 30th April, then I shall be 
wholly at your service. You will send a copy 


| of your discourse to me, and may rely on my 
| sincerity as well as on my attention; bat in 





To Colchester, | 


| 


the name of the Muses, let it be written in a 
legible hand, for to speak plainly with you, 
your English and Latin characters are so ill 
formed, that I have infinite difficulty to read 
your letters, and have abandoned all hopes of 
deciphering many of them. Your Greek is 
wholly illegible, it is perfect Algebra, and your 
strictures on my Iswus, excellent and valuable 
as they are, have given more fatigue to my 
head and eyes than the whole translation. 
Half an hour in the day would be as much 
time as you could employ in forming your 
characters, and you would save four times as 
much of your friends’ time. I will speak with 
the sincerity which you like: either you can 
write better, or — cannot; if you can, you 
ought to write better; if not, you ought to 
learn. I scribble this as fast as I ean move the 
pen, yet to me it is perfectly legible ; it should 
be plainer still, if my pen were better, or I 
were lesa burried. Farewell! my dear friend, 
if I did not love and respect you, I would not 
give you this chiding, which I know you will 
take in good part.” —p. 102. 

Whilst we are on the subject of bad writing, 
which is a very common and very inconve- 
nient species of affectation, we recommend to 
the attention of all whom it may concern, a 
very amusing letter from Tweddell, to Parr. 
Tweddell, it seems, was superintending for 
Parr the publication of his “ Sequel,” a pam- 
phlet against the Rev. Mr. Curtis, to whose 
name there is an allusion in the first line, and 
who had fallen under Parr's wrath without any 
just cause. 

“ Dear Sir,—Curte nescio quid semper abest 
rei—Anglicé you will never have done with 

; however, you say the last alteration 
shall be the last, and I will take care that it be 
made. And now, as I suppose [ am freed from 
the danger of any more Naaesben, occasioned 
to me by your amanuensis, let me request of 
you to give him a jobation upon his villanous 
penmanship. Toa nervous man he is as fatal 
as a physician. Small, indeed, are the 8 
of life, if you enter a correspondence with him. 


I2 
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His abominable hieroglyphics shake you from 
top to toe. Pray, my good Sir, do labour to 
convinee him that letters were designed to be 
the intelligible expression of ideas, to convey 
distant meaning by legible characters, to be 
the faithful interpreters of thought between 
remote friends. But Martin, I perceive, has 
formed a directly opposite opinion. He thinks 
that they were formed for the purposes of per- 
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plexity. Why else is he more obscure than 
the prophetess of Cume? -He differs, indeed, 
from the Sybil in this sespect, that her leaves 


were worth the pursuit, and rewarded the 
pains of him who found them. Martin does 
not commit his to the winds, knowing that, 
from their perfect inutility, his correspondent 
will perform that office himself. You, as a 
moderate man, ought not to employ Martin as 
your amanuensis. For why? His letters put 
me in mind of tumult and anarchy; there is 
sedition in every sentence; syllable has no 
longer any confidence in syllable, but dissolves 
its connexion as preferring an alliance with the 
succeeding word. A page of his epistle looks 
like the floor of a garden-house, covered with 
old crooked nails, which have just been re- 
leased from a century's durance in a brick wall 
{ cannot cast my eyes on his character without 
being religious. This is the only good effect 
| have derived from his writings: he brings 
into my mind the resurrection, and paints the 
tumultuous resuscitation of awakened men, 
with a pencil of masterly confusion. I am 
fully convinced of one thing, either that he or 
his pen is intoxicated when he writes to me, 
for his letters seem to have borrowed the reel 
of wine, and stagger from one corner of the 
sheet to the other. They remind me of Lord 
Chatham's administration, lying together heads 
and points in one truckle-bed. And could you, 
notwithstanding, Sir, think that [ was so infa- 
tuated with Martin's hand-writing, that for the 
sake of perusing it one half hour earlier, I 
should all along prefer paying the price of dou- 
ble, and treble, and quadruple postage, to 
having it inclosed to Mr. Wilbraham? If it 
could answer any end of your's better by send- 
ing it to me, than under cover to Mr. W.,1 
should not have mentioned this, but realy I 
receive it within half an hour of the same time ; 
and as for your writing on the outside of your 
letter, single sheet, it answers no one purpose. 
They consider the weight, and charged me for 
the fast one shilling and eight pence, and for 
the one before two shillings and sixpence, and 
in the same way various times of our corres- 
pondence lately. It future, therefore, I will 
be obliged to you to convey every hundred 
weight of letters in Martin's writing by sepa- 
rate packets to Mr. Wilbraham’s. Though 
now, indeed, I apprehend I shall not receive 
many more—I really do, as you say, most hear- 
tily and unfeignedly rejoice, that our joint task 
is at an end.”—vol. i. p. 392. 

Parr was evidently fond of living in troubled 
waters; accordingly on his removal to Col- 
chester, he got into a quarrel with the trustees 
of the school on the subject of a lease. He 
printed a pamphlet about it, which he never 
published ; restrained perhaps by the remarks 
of Sir W. Joves, who constantly noted the 
pages submitted to him, with “too violent,” 


| 
| 
| 





“ too strong ;” and pee thought the whole 
affair a battle of kites and crows, which Parr 
had swelled into importance; or, it might be, 
he suppressed it, influenced by the prospect of 
succeeding to Norwich sehool, for which he 
was now a candidate, and by the shrewd obser- 
vation of Dr. Foster, “ that Norwich might be 
touched by a fellow feeling for Colchester ; 
and the crape-makers of the one place sympa- 
thise with the bag-makers of the other.” If 
the latter consideration weighed with him, it 
was the first and last time that any such consi- 
deration did, Parr being apparently of the opi- 
nion of John Wesley, that there could be no 
fitter subject for a Christian man’s prayers, 
than that he might be delivered from what the 
world calls “ prudence.” However it happen- 
ed, the pamphlet was withheld, and Parr was 


| elected to the school at Norwich. Soon after 








his removal there, which was in January, 1779, 
he received the following letter from Sir W. 
Jones, fraught, as Dr. Johnstone observes, 
with sentences of gold, which it is ever to be 
regretted were so often forgotten by his revered 
friend. 


“ Worcester, July 19th, 1779. 


‘“« My dear Parr,—I take up my pen, after a 
tong interval, to answer your friendly letter of 
the 4th of April. Remember to reserve for me 
a copy of your book,” (the pamphlet above al- 
lauded to,) “and by the first opportunity to send 
me all that is printed, together with the pre- 
face. I shall value it for the sake of the writer, 
and for the intrinsic merit of the writing ; be- 
sides | am resolved to spheterize some passages 
of it, and to apply them in the continual war 
which I maintain against the unjust and the 
unprincipled. Ismus is highly honoured by 
you. Let me entreat you to take care of your 
observations on the work, as I shall want your 
friendliest assistance and freest censure on re- 
vising the next edition. In the second edition 
the notes shall be, at your request, more nume- 
rous; but I cannot destroy the unity of my 
work by a minute examination of particles and 
points, Let me beg you, at your leisure, to 
read with attention the speeches of Demos- 
thenes against Zenothemis, Apaturius, Phor- 
mio, Laeritus, and Dionysidorus, and inform 


| me whether they have ever been translated, 


except by Wolfius and Augtr. It is possi- 
ble that | may amuse myself with translating 
and explaining them, as they all relate to the 
foenus nauticum of the civilians, or the bottomr 

of the modern commercial nations; and I wish 
to be informed whether any other speeches on 
the same subject are extant. I rejoice that 
your situation is agreeable to you; and only 
grieve that you are at such a distance from 
London. You speak well in your letter of your 
dean ; yet | have been told that you are engaged 
in a controversy with him! Oh, my friend! 
remember and emulate Newton, who once enter- 
ed into a philosophical contest, but soon found. 
he said, “ that he was parting with his peace of 
mind for a shadow. Surely the elegance of 
ancient poetry and rhetoric, the cont ’ 

of God's works and God's ways, the respecta- 
ble task of making boys learned and men virtu- 
ous, may employ the forty or fifty years you 
hare to live, more serenely, more laudably, and 
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more profitably, than the vain warfare of 
controversial divinity, and the dark mines 
and countermines of uncertain metaphysica 
Whether the 2persua have been assi me 
in Wales, I know not; but the knowledge of 
men which [ have acquired in my short foren- 
sic career, has made me satisfied with my pre- 
sent station, and all my gsactiuia is at an end.” 
—vol. i. p. 110. 

At Norwich, Parr ventured on his first publi- 
cations, and obtained his first preferment. 
The publications consisted of a sermon on 
“ The Truth of Christianity,” “a Discourse on 
Education,” and “‘a Discourse on the Late 
Fast ;” the last of which opens with a mistake 
singular in Parr, who confounds the sedition of 
Ju Gaulonitis, mentioned in Josephus, 
(Antiq. xviii. 1. 1.) with that under Pilate, 
mentioned in St. Luke (xiii. 1, 2, 3.); whereas 
the former probably preceded the latter by 
twenty years, or nearly. The preferment 
which he gained was the living of Asterby, 
presented to him by Lady Jane Trafford, the 
mother of one of his pupils; which, in 1783, 
he exchanged for the perpetual curacy of 
Hatton, in Warwickshire. the same lady being 
still his patron: neither were of much value. 
Lord Dartmouth, whose sons had also been 
under his care, endeavoured to procure some- 
thing for him from Lord Thurlow, but the 
chancellor is reported to have said, “ No,” with 
an oath. The great and good Bishop Lowth, 
however, at the request of the same nobleman, 
gave him a prebend in St. Paul's which, 
t h a trifle at the time, eventually became 
on the expiration of Jeases, a source of afflu- 
ence to Parr in his old age. How far he was 
from such a condition at this period of his life, 
is seen by the following incident given by Mr. 
Field.* The doctor was one day in this gen- 
tleman’s library, when his eye was caught by 
the title of “ Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus.” 
Suddenly turning about and striking vehement- 
ly the arm of Mr. Field, whom he addressed in 
a manner very usual with him ; he said, “ Ah! 
my friend, my friend, may you never be forced 
as I was at Norwich, to sell that work, to me 
so precious, from absolute and urgent neces- 


sity.” 
‘ But we must on with the Doctor in his ca- 


reer. In 1785, for some reason unknown to 
his biographer, Parr resigned the school at 
Norwiek, and in the year following went to re- 
side at Hatton. 

“T have an excellent house, (he writes to a 
friend,) good neighbours, and a Poor, ignorant, 
dissolute, insolent, and ungrateful, beyond all 
example. J like Warwickshire very much. I 
have made great regulations, viz. bells chime 
three times as long ; Athanasian creed; com- 
munion service at the altar; swearing act; 
children catechised first Sunday in the mouth ; 
private baptisms discouraged ; public perform- 
ed after the second lesson; recovered a £100 a 
year left the poor, with interest amounting to 
£115., all of which I am to put out, and settle 
a trust in the Spring ; examining all the chari- 
ties.” —vol. i. p. 827. 

Here Warwickshire pleases Parr; but Parr's 
taste in this, and in many other matters, (as 





* Vol. i. p. 123. 
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we shall have occasion to show by and by,) 
was subject to change. He soon, therefore, 
becomes convinced of the superior intellect of 
the men of Norfolk. He finds Warwickshire, 
the Beotia of England, two centuries behind in 
civilization." He is anxious, however, to be in 
the commission of the peace for this ill-fated 
county, and applies to Lord Hertford, then 
Lord Lieutenant; but the application fails; 
and again, on a subsequent occasion, to Lord 
Warwick, and again he is disappointed. What 
motives operated upon their lordships’ minds 
to his exclusion, they did not think it necessa- 
ry to avow. Perhaps they were afraid that 
the great scholar would have dogmatised 
on the bench till he had disgusted his col- 
leagues, and passed sentence on the culprit till 
he had spoiled their dinner—that he would 
have conde:nned the laws where he was only 
called upon to administer them, and scrutinized 
the conduct of the constable with as much 
severity as that of the thief—that he would 
have been debating, when he should have been 
passing the accounts, and have impeded all de- 
cisions by showing how much might be said 
against any—that he would have looked upon 
a poacher with too much lenity, and a rioter 
for charch and king with too much wrath— 
that he would have found in every pauper who 
appealed to him, a victim, and in every overseer 
a tyrant—that whilst his brother justices could 
see no signs of grace in a culprit, from the evi- 
dence against him, he would have discovered 
virtue in his looks; and would have peremp- 
torily pronounced, that if “ that man be lewdly 
given, he deceived him.” If any or all these 
doubts crossed the mind of the Lord Lieute- 
nant, we confess that we do not think they 
would have been wholly groundless; and that, 
ably as Parr would have descanted on justice 
in the abstract, it is our belief that he would 
have “ ministered it indifferently,” though not 
in the sense in wh: Ythis is made the subject 
of our prayers. 

A free press is the issue through which all 
the peccant humours in the body politic make 
their escape ; and the type, (that we believe is 
the phrase) in which Parr’s bile presented it- 
self, was in a Preface to a new edition of Bel- 
lendenus. Amongst the various works of this 
learned Scot (to some of which Middleton was 
greatly indebted for the materials of his Life 
of Cicero, though he makes no acknowledg- 
ment of it,) was a dissertation de Tribus Lu- 
minibus Romanorum. One of these Lumina 
was Cicero; the two others have been conjec- 
tured, but without any adequate ground as far 
as we can see, to be Seneca, and Pliny the El- 
der. The first of these portraits, however, 
was al! that he lived to complete. His editor, 
therefore, taking up his parable in his turn, 
executes an elaborate dissertation on the cha- 
racters of the Three Lights of Britain, Lord 
North, Fox, and Burke. The sympathy in the 
two cases, it will be perceived, is of the kind 
which subsisted between the rivers of Mace- 
don and Monmouth. Of the Latin of this 
Preface there can be but one opinion—it is the 
work of a scholar, profound in grammar, 
boundless in acquirement, prompt in its appli- 


af hee Vol. i. p. 333. 
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cation—but it is a work of art rather than of ; race, and, above all, departing from the great 


nature—it appears to us to be a wonderfully 


skilful solution of a problem wherein, all ima- | 


ginable idioms of the magenye and all the sen- 
timents of its best authors being given, it is 
required to construct out of them a panegyric 
upon Fox and a satire upon Thurlow. It can- 
not here be said of Parr, as was said of Cowley, 


that he wears the garb without wearing the | 


clothes of the ancients. His coat may consist 
of purpurei panni, but the most splendid patch- 
es are patches still—are still a prey of divers 


colours of needlework ; and, as such, have not | 


the easy and flowing folds of a coat, which is 


without seam, woven from the top throughout. | 


In his quotations, however, which are in num- 
bers without number, Parr is often singularly 
happy, (it was his vocation, as he somewhere 
ware, to quote ;) often they follow in the natu- 
ral train of his thoughts, and in those cases, 
give them the sting oF an epigram ; but often, 
again, it is easy to see that they are only traps 
which he has himself set that he may himself 
fall into them, and like Burton, in his Anatomy 
of Melancholy, he may be suspected of making 
the matter germane to the phrase, if the 
phrase be not germane to his matter. His 


characters, as usual, are powerfully and (where | 
his prejudices conspire to such an end) most | 


agreeably depicted; but if his fair course be 


hindered, if he has to speak of an opponent, he | 


forgets what is due to high place, to establish- 
ed reputation, to living genius, and pursues 


his victim with the acrimony of one who had | 


sustained at his hands some personal wrong. 
It is then that we remember the warning voice 
of Sir William Jones, and in sorrow, not in 
anger, contemplate the enraged and impotent 
politician, where we might have seen the pro- 
found and dignified divine. That impatience 
of restraint which vented itself in unavailing 


declamation on the people's rights, aided by | 


Parr’s scholarship, might have given birth to 
another “ Liberty of Prophesying.”” That gra- 


phic pencil, which could depict the senator | 


with such force, might, under a different influ- 
ence, have traced out another “ Divine Exam- 
plar."—Those fervid appeals to the duty and 
responsibility of a minister of state, might have 
taken another direction, and enforced the 
*« Duty and Doctrine of the Minister of God.” 

“ Thus did Parr,” says Dr. Johnstone, “ un- 
sheath his sword against the Pittites and throw 
away the scabbard.” “ Yet it is not certain,” 
he adds, “though his party had gained the 
vietory, that he would have been permitted to 
partake the spoil—for Mr. Fox had not always 
the power of disposing of 
when minister. Had the coalition succeeded, 
it is only a surmise that he might have been a 
canon residentiary of St. Paul's. On the ap- 
pointment of the Regency, it was said he was 
to be promoted to the see of Bristol ; but when 
his friends were actually in administration, it 
was insinuated that Lord Grenville declined 
promising a bishopric, on the ground of Parr’s 
unpopularity in his own profession. If it were 
so, he had sacrificed himself for nothing ; wast- 
ing his powers in praising those who could not 
serve him; embarking those great talents in 
the service of a party or a faction, which were 
intended for the benefit of his country and his 


referment even | 


evil, nor to 


| rules of his religion,—not to 
."—vol. 


| give offence to the least of his 
| a. p. 208. 

How well Parr was satisfied with the man- 
ner in which he had executed his task, is seen 
in the following ludicrous effusion of self-com- 

| placency addressed to his friend Homer :— 

‘« Dear Sir,—What will you say? or, rather, 
| what shall I say myself of myself? It is now 
ten o'clock at night, and I am smoking a quiet 
pipe, after a most vehement and, I think, a 
| most splendid effort of composition—an effort 
| it was indeed, a mighty and a glorious effort— 
for the object of it is to lift up Burke to the 
pinnacle where he ought to have been placed 
before, and to drag down Lord Chatham from 
| that eminence to which the cowardice of his 
hearers and the credulity of the public had 
most weakly and most undeservedly exalted the 
impostor and father of impostors! Read it, 
dear Harry, read it, I say, aloud; read it again 
and again; and when your tongue has turned 
its edge from me to the father of Mr. Pitt— 
when your ears tingle and ring with my so- 
norous periods—when vour heart glows and 
beats with the fond and triumphant remem- 
brance of Edmund Burke—then, dear Homer, 
you will forgive me, you will love me, you will 
congratulate me, and readily will you take 
upon yourself the trouble of printing, what in 
writing has cost me so much greater, though 
not longer trouble. Old boy, I tell you that 
no part of the preface is better conceived, or 
better written; none will be read more eager- 
ly, or felt by those whom you wish to feel it, 
more severely. Old boy, old boy, it’s a stinger, 
and now to other business.”—p. 197. 

Surely Malvolio himself was never more ena- 
| moured of his own parts !* 

At this point in his work, Dr. Johnstone en- 
ters upon the History of Dr. White's famous 
Bampton Lectures, and traces through a long 
| series of correspondence (what may be called 
without a pun) the double-dealing of the pro- 
fessor, who was at once employing Mr. Bad- 
cock, a learned dissenting minister, in Devon- 
shire, and Dr. Parr at Norwich, to prepare him 
for appearing with credit in the pulpit of his 
university. The whole affair, which is now 
fully cleared up, deserves a short detail as a li- 
terary curiosity. The lectures were delivered 
in 1784, the three first in March, the last in 








* A hundred other extracts might be given 
where Parr gloats over his own literary off- 
spring, without apparently the least sense of 
shame. But “enough, and more than enough.” 
| Dr. Wallis, we remember, in one of his contro- 

versial Tracts against Hobbes, observes, that 

were any one idle enough to collect together 

the different passages in which his antagonist 
| had praised himself in his works, and publish 
them under the title of Hobbius de se, they 
would form a Farge and most ridiculous volume. 
In like manner may we say that Parrius de se, 
deduced and fone from his Works and Con- 
versations, would present one of the most ex- 
| traordinary exhibitions in literature. His only 
| contemporary equal in this respect was, like 
| himself, a man of great talents, Lord Erskine. 
They met sometimes—but we stop. 
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October. On November 27th, 1783, Dr. White 
writes thus to Mr. Badcock— 

“ Our correspondence must be a profound se- 
eret. The world suspects that my journey (to 
South Molton) has not been a mere journey of 

ure—you will, therefare, please to direct 
your letters to me thus :— To John Richardson, 
Esq., Wadham Coll, Oxford.—Mr. R. has been 
a member of our college, and now lives in Lon- 
don, and I shall give strict orders to the porter 
to bring all letters thus addressedto me. The 
letters | send to you I shall myself give into the 
hands of the postman as he goes out of Ox- 
ford . . 
“ The parts I particularly wish you to under- 
take are Lectures 1,7,8. Of the first, I have 
nothing further to say than to desire, if it can 
be done with propriety, that some elegant com- 
pliment may in some part be paid to the univer- 
sity. Lecture 8,1 leave wholly to yourself. 

* Dec. 9, 1733.—Your introduction to Lec- 
tare 1, dated Dec. 5, gives me the most perfect 
satisfaction. 

“ Jan. 3, 1784.—Dr. Parr, is at present em- 
ployed in reviewing this Lecture (No. 2), and 
has already sent me his revision of the first half, 
executed in a masterly manner. I request the 
favour of you to undertake the subject from 
this place, and to continue it up till the final es- 
tablishment of Christianity. I devolve the 
whole business on yourself. I have no hints to 
suggest to you, and you need none. The part 
where we encounter Gibbon ought to be bril- 
liant, and the conclusion of the whole must be 
animated and grand. I most earnestly entreat 


you to furnish the third Lecture as soon as it 


suits your convenience, and to adapt your 
manner of writing as much as you possibly can 
to the style of my printed sermons.” 

Thus was Parr revising the Lectures, quite 
unconscious that Dr. White was receiving 
assistance from any other quarter. So mat- 
ters seem to have remained ull Mr. Badcock’s 
death, which happened at Sir. J. Chicheeter's, 
in 1788. Then it was that a note for 500/. from 
Dr. White, was found in his pocket-book. Dr. 
Gabriel, of Bath, Mr. Badcock’s friend, now 
hastened to town, and had an interview with 
the professor, who received the intelligence 
with confusion and displeasure. It was then 
agreed that Dr. Gabriel should go down to 
South Molton, where Mr Badcock'’s sister re- 
sided and where his papers had been deposited. 
The object of this visit seems to have been to 
negotiate some new arrangement respecting 
the payment of the note. The visit however 
was paid, and Dr. Gabriel then followed the 
professor to Oxford. He found him dissatisfied 
at the result of the journey, and was accused 
by him of being in league with Miss Badcock 
to pick his pocket. Incensed at this, Dr. Ga- 
briel threatened to bring the whole transaction 
before the University, and gave him till the 
next morning to cool and apologize. No apolo- 

was made, and Dr. Gabriel was as good as 

word. Then it was that the news of Bad- 
cock’s co-operation in the Bampton Lectures 
first reached Parr. He did not believe it. In 
an uarded moment he asserted that he was 
the only man in Dr. White's confidence on the 
subject, and finally he told it as a secret to Mr. 
Smyth of Pembroke College, that it was him- 
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self that had given White the assistance. The 
denouement of this piece, which has all the in- 
trigue of a farce without any of the fun, was 
now advancing. 

In December, 1785, Parr writes to Mr. Bad- 
cock from Exeter College, “ Professor White 
driving the pen,” expressing his earnest wish 
to become personally acquainted with him. 

“1 long to see you, to converse with you, 
and to enjoy under the auspices of your pre- 
sence and the animating influence of your ex- 
ample, those pure and sublime pleasures which 
can only be tasted by scholars who are without 
pedantry, by philosophers who judge without 
dogmatism, and by Christians who believe 
without bigotry. White tells me that you 
never eat, never drink, and what is worse than 
all, never smoke; but he does ample justice to 
the soundness of your judgment, to the co- 
piousness of your knowledge, to the gaiety of 
your spirits, to the purity, to the candour, and 
to the benevolence of your heart. Let me 
then entreat you to saddle your horse and 
hasten to Oxford, where I shall stay till the 
14th of January, and where the cup which I 
am now quafling will neither be full nor sweet 
unless vou pour out into it the arrimey méns 
which flows in rich and abundant streams from 
your head and heart,’ &c.—vol. i. p. 236. 

Professor White, it is to be remembered, 
was the amanuensis on this occasion, and took 
charge of sending the letter to the post. It is 
singular, however, that Mr. Badcock never 
received it. Letters will miscarry sometimes 
—yet the mind instinctively thinks of an in- 
trigante in a play who has a lover secreted in 
each closet, neither of them conscious of a 
rival, and one or both to be kept in their igno- 
rance; and though in. general nothing can be 
more. opportune in a crisis of this kind than 
for one of the parties to be suddenly carried off 
in a fit of apoplexy and thereby rescue the 
lady from dying of a fit of perplexity, (as Sir 
W. Scott somewhere has it) yet in the present 
instance it happened that dead men told more 
tales than living ones, and that the times were 
no longer those in which they ceased to speak 
when their brains were out. Parr, whose sus- 
picions began to be awakened by the events 
we have described, calls upon Dr. White for 
an explanation. The “ most worthy and learn- 
ed friend” sinks into “ Reverend Sir,” and 
“Dr. White presents his respects,”—and a 
meeting between the professor and doctor, in 
the presence of witnesses, takes place at Hat- 
ton, when the Bampton Lectures are spread 
out, and each seizes upon his own. The fa- 
mous congress of Hotspur and Owen Glen- 
dower, with their map before them, at the 
Archdeacon of Bangor's, seems to have been 
the precedent by which they agreed to act, if 
we may judge from the spirit of the subse- 

uent correspondence ; but we will not enter 
urther into their mutual criminations, their 
“ setting up of claims,” “and allowing of pre- 
tensions,” and protracted teasings of one ano- 
ther; suffice it to sum up the whole in the 
words of Dr. Johnstone, that “ Whether the 
plan of the Bampton Lectures was solely 
White's may be doubted; that much of the 
execution certainly lay between him and Bad- 
cock; but that the whole was superintended 
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and revised by Parr, and that, admitting the 
calculation of one-fifth of the whole to belon 
to Parr, and that the whole was twice submitt 
to his revisal, and twice received material al- 
terations from his keen eye and critical pen, 
we must admit him inte a co-partnership of 
the work.” —vol. i. p. 275. 

Thus may these Bampton Lectures, which 
invited more public attention than any others 
which were ever delivered, be added to the 
number of instances in which men of letters 
have been trium literarum homines ; and whilst 
the congregation/of St. Mary's thought they 
were listening to one of their own professors 
alone, of him it might have been said, as it is 
said of one of Wordsworth's heroes, (Harry 
Gill, if we remember right) 


“ His voice it was the voice of three.”* 


Parr was blamed at the time for the share 
he took in Dr. White's exposure, and it was 
said that by divulging the assistance he had 
given him, he did much more than cancel the 
obligation. We cannot see that he was much 
in fault—Parr did his friend an ill turn unwit- 
tingly in his attempt to vindicate him; and 
even had it been otherwise, White's want of 
confidence justified Parr’s want of secrecy— 
there can be no treachery where there is no 
trust. 

We now come to the republication of “ The 
Tracts by Warburton and a Warburtonian,” 
with a dedication and preface by Dr. Parr.— 
In again producing to the world two early com- 
positions of the Bishop of Gloucester’s, which 
their great author had set no store by, and 
which the discreet editor of the Bishop's works 
had suppressed in his edition, there was no 
great harm ;—they were curious as the first 
ruits of such a harvest of genius—and Parr, 
though not a blind was a sincere admirer of 
Warburton, and was well aware that the au- 
thor of the Divine Legation, of the Julian, and 
we will even add, (however objectionable in 
many respects, and in its spirit especially,) of 
the Doctrine of Grace, could amply afford to 
be known by productions less advantageous to 
his fame than these. But to be the means of 
reviving the Delicacy of Friendship and the 
Letter to Leland, after the long lapse of time 
which had ensved since their first publication, 
and when their author had shown himself desi- 
rous to suppress them, this was not the cour- 
tesy which was due from one man of letters to 
another ; it was not the respect which an in- 





* In this singular nes ae in which the 
] 


interlocutors were all so strikingly different in 
their cast of mind and general character, it is 
really surprising what an uniformity of style 
and manner prevails.. 4 priori, we should 
have thought Parr’s deep and mouthing tone 
might have been distinguished any where ; but 
here, whether it be the effect of the callida 
junctura, or that similarity of language which 
joint labourers insensibly fall into, these ser- 
mons read very well as the composition of one 
man. It is strange, too, that if there be occa- 
mon f a more nervous or brilliant paragraph, 
it would appear, from the authentic apportion- 
ment of parts, not to belong to Parr, but to 
Badcock. 
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ferior clergyman owed to his diocesan; it was 
not the charity which should lead every Chrie- 
tian, and particularly every Christian minis- 
ter, to extinguish instead of prolonging the 
strife. We are no partisans of Bishop Hurd 
—we scarcely regret the chastisement he re- 
ceived. He hed volunteered, like Sir Mungo 
Malagrowther, to be the whipping-boy to t 
king whom he had set up for himeel , and he 
therefore could not justly complain if he was 
made to smart for it. Surely if Warburton 
had thought himself seriously aggrieved, War- 
burton knew how to complain and how to take 
vengeance. We compassionate Dr. Hurd the 
less, because the suppression of his pamphlets 
against Jortin and Leland appeared, after all, 
to be the effect of caution rather than of con- 
trition. In the letters between himself and an 
eminent prelate, those useful scholars (and es- 
pecially the former of the sag Bose still spoken 
of in language sufficiently offensive and con- 
temptuous. It is true that this shows itself 
chiefly in Warburton’s share of the corres- 
pondence ; and, on the other hand, it is true 
that some allowance is to be made for War- 
burton, who had reason to complain of a want 
of generosity, at least, in Jortin’s dealings to- 
wards him ;—but by deliberately causing these 
letters to be published (a thing on many ac- 
counts so objectionable), Dr. Frurd identified 
himself here as elsewhere with his master— 
while, by making that publication posthumous, 
he denies to his character (that which no right- 
minded man would wilfully violate) the sanc- 
tuary of the grave; and puts it out of our 
power to contemplate him (as we fain would 
do) in the respectable light of one who had 
lived to refuse the highest reward to which 
ecclesiastical ambition can aspire, content to 
spend the evening of life in the peaceful re- 
tirement of Hartlebury, in oblivion of all that 
had given him offence, in sorrow for all where- 
| by he had offended, and in humble hope of a 
better translation than that which he so mag- 
nanimously had declined. Still this does not 
justify Parr. Dr. Hurd was in the wrong, but 
Ir. Parr was not therefore in the right. Again, 
had Bishop Lowth, his illustrious patron, at 
that time suffered under the faint praise of the 
Bishop of Worcester, something might have 
been allowed to Parr’s gratitude and indigna- 
tion; but the “ Life of Warburton,” wherein 
that commendation is bestowed, was still, 
under the hands of its author, to be subjected 
again and again to the critical retort, tili all 
its spirit should have evaporated before expo- 
sure to the world. Or further, had the con- 
troversy been of any recent date, Parr might 
have found some excuse in the excitement of 
the moment and the inquietude of conscious 
talent; but it had been long laid to sleep: 
both the parties aggrieved were already beyond 
the reach of censure or of praise, quietly re- 
posing in the grave, and the aggressor, now 
old and stricken in years, was following them 
apace. What then could impel Parr to an at- 
tack so furious, so uncalled for, so unjustifia- 
ble? in which he stings with the venom of a 
hornet, antmamque in vulnere ponit. It needs 
little observation of mankind to discover how 
seldom the cause of a quarrel is commensurate 
with the consequences—“ how great a matter 
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a little fire kindleth.” Parr had taken several | dwarfs, summoned them by his fierce mandates 
— of speaking handsomely of Dr. | 
urd 


| 


| 
| 


in his notes _— Rapin, written some 
six years before. They were not then pub- 
lished, it is true, but they are now, and stand 
upon record as his deliberate opinion of the 
bishop at that time. And this circumstance, 
we think, is enough to show that it was not 
Warburton’s own treatment of Lowth that 
drew down upon the head of Warburton’s 


friends the vials of Parr’s wrath. But when | 


Parr was presented to Hatton, which was in | 
the diocese | in the fourth of his Elegies? 


of Worcester, 
“ He necessarily went to Hartlebury—he 
was treated coldly—not even a re was of- 


fered him. This slight roused his indignation. | 


He probably, during the effervescence of his 
rage, recollected the ‘ Delicacy of Friendship,’ 
which he had caused to be copied at Norwich, 
and perhaps he did not forget the sneer con- 
cerning the long vernacular sermons at White- 
hall; and his fancy under such influence would 
naturally conjure up a phantom in the shape 
of Bishop Hurd, which had marched across 
the high road of his interests, and . 
ts of his preferment.”"—vol. i. p. 307. 

Pdanc ille lacryme ! 

whole truth, trifling as it seems: for “ con- 


tempt,” says Lord Bacon, “ is that which put- | 


teth an edge upon anger as much or more than 
the hurt itself;” and Parr was just the man to 
bealive to it. He could forgive an injury, for 
he was generous; but he could not forget an 
insult, for he was vain. Accordingly in this 
dedication and preface, especially in the for- 
mer, he lets himself loose, and whilst the kind- 
lier feelings of the man occasionally betray him 
into the most beautiful sketches of characters 
whom he revered,—for Bishop Hurd he has 
nothing but one unceasing pitiless storm of sar- 
casm, indignation, and contempt. 

“ The distinguishing virtues, even of the best 
men, may for a time be eclipsed by particular 
situation. While, therefore, we allow your 
lordship all the praise which is due to habitual 
discretion and constitutional gentleness, we are 
by mo means surprised that in the service of 
such a leader, you were now and then hurried 
into rashness, sharpened into acrimony, or be- 
trayed into illiberality. We rather lament that 
the better propensities of your mind were sus- 
pended, and indeed overborne, by the fascina- 
tion of Warburton's example, the sternness of 
his commands, and, with all due reverence let 
me add, the tremendous severity of his threats. 
We mourn over the common infirmities of ha- 
man nature itself, when we recollect that, with 
a temper that aeey preserved you from 
the tumultuous fervour of enthusiasm, and with 
talents which might have procured you success 
in the regular and ordinary course of contro- 
versial hostilities, you were disposed, or I 
would rather say, destined to become the he- 
rald of the sturdiest knight-errant that ever 
sallied out in quest of literary crusades—to be- 
come the apologist, nay the avenger of a 
staunch polemic, who attacked, with blind and 
headstrong fury, the must unexplored fast- 
nesses of impiety, and the most venerable cita- 
dels of truth; to become the drudge of an im- 
perious task-master, who, finding himself ac- 
companied by a train of feeble and officious 


This probably was the | 





to plunge with him into every difficulty—to 
triumph with him in every victory—to make a 
display of their fidelity or their zeal in every 
wild and desperate achievement which he was 
himself emboldened to undertake by the con- 
sciousness of his own gigantic strength. ‘ The 
staff of his spear was like a weaver’s beam, and 
one bearing a shield’ always ‘ went before him.’”’ 
—vol. vi. p. 371. 

Who could believe that the same original is 
sitting to Parr in this dedication, and to Mason 
But the Lord 
Hatton, whom Clarendon despises,” is the same 
whom Jeremy Taylor delights to honour ;t and 
the Sporus of Pope's coarse and tremendous 
satiret is the Lord Hervey whom Middleton 
represents as the most virtuous and accom- 
plished of mankind.$—The following tribute to 
the memory of Warburton and of Johnson, con- 
tained in the preface to these tracts, need not 
fear a comparison with any thing of its kind in 
our language. There is an allusion in it, it 
will be perceived, to the delay of Bishop Hurd 
in producing his “ Life of Warburton,” which, 
for prudential reasons, was not suffered to ac- 
company the edition of his works. 

“ Few men have made a more conspicuous 
figure than Warburton upon the great theatre 
of learning; few have been engaged in more 
bustling and splendid scenes ; few have sustain- 
ed more difficult or more interesting charac- 
ters. It is therefore to be lamented that the 
public have not yet been favoured with a regu- 
lar and impartial account of his progress in 
knowledge ; of his advancement in the church ; 
of the embarrassments with which he strug- 
gied, and over which he triumphed ; of the con- 
nexions which he formed ; of the provocations 
by which he was harassed ; and especially of 
the opinions which, in the cooler and more se- 
rious reflections of his old age, he really enter- 
tained of all his own hardier exertions made in 
the vigour of his youth. But whatever mate- 
rials for the history of his life may be in the 
hands of his executors, and whatever may be 
the ability of those who shall have the courage 
to use them, his character will never be drawn 
with more justness of design, or more strength 
of colouring, than have already been employed 
by the great biographer of the English poets. 
The dawn of Warburton’s fame was overspread 
with many clouds, which the native force of 
his mind quickly dispelled. Soon after his 
emersion from them, he was honoured by the 
friendship of Pope, and the enmity of Boling- 
broke. In the fulness of his meridian glory he 
was courted by Lord Hardwick and Lord Mans- 
field; and his setting lustre was viewed with 
nobler feelings than those of mere forgiveness 
by the amiable and venerable Bishop Lowth. 
Hallifax revered him; Balguy loved him; and 
in two immortal works, Johnson has stood 
forth in the foremost rank of his admirers. By 
the testimony of such a man impertinence must 
be abashed, and malignity itself must be soften- 
ed. Ofliterary merit, Johnson, as we all know, 


* Hist. Rebell., vol. ii., p. 156. Oxford. 
t Dedication te the Lib. of Prophesying. 
t Prologue to the Satires. 

§ Dedication to the Life of Cicero. 
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was 8 sagacious but a most severe judge. Such | sure, it would have an ugly look fora bishop to 
was his discernment that he pierced into the | avow such a book at such a time, merely for 


most secret springs of human actions ; and such 
was his integrity, that he always weighed the 
moral character of his fellow creatures in the 
balance of the sanctuar y. He was too coura- 


geous to propitiate a rival, and too proud to | 


truckle toa superior. Warburton he knew, as 
I knew him, and ag every man of sense and 
virtue would wish to be known; I mean both 
from his own writings, and from the writings of 
those who dissented from his principles, or who 
envied his reputation. But, as to favours, he 
had never received or asked any from the 
Bishop of Gloucester; and if my memory fails 


me not, he had seen him only once, when they | 
| would not sound well in Latin ; so I shall say a 


met almost without design, conversed without 
much effort, and parted without any lasting 
expression of hatred oraffection. Yet, with all 
the ardour of sympathetic genius, Johnson has 
done that spontaneously and ably, which by 
some writers had been before attempted injudi- 


| contract on about the Sermons? 


| clade. 


ciously, and which, by others, from whom more | 


successful attempts might have been expected, 
has not hitherto been done at all. He spoke 


well of Warburton without insulting those | 


whom Warburton despised. He suppressed 
not the imperfections of this extraordinary 
man, while he endeavoured to do justice to his 
numerous and transcendant excellencies. He 
defended him wien living, amidst the clamours 
of his enemies, and praised him when dead. 
amidst the silence of his friends. I have stated 
these facts, not with any abject view of palli- 
ating the censures which | may have passed 
upon Warburton's —_ nor yet from any 
vain confidence in my abilities to exalt his cha- 
racter, but in obedience to the warm and fer- 
vent dictates of my own mind;—of a mind, 
which he has often enlightened, often enchant- 
ed, and in some degree, | would hope, im- 


proved— 
‘ His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere.’ "—vol. iii. p. 494. 


About this period (1738) the severe and la- 
mented illness of the king seemed likely to 
break up Mr. Pitt's administration, and Parr 
began to have hopes of promotion from a re- 
gency. The recovery of the king, however, 

ut an end to these pleasing visions, and Parr’s 

lings on the subject may be guessed from 
the illowing characteristic letter to his friend 

Homer :— 
“ Hatton, March 6, 17389. 

“TI received yours at Warwick, and I[ roared 
with laughter all the wy home at Steevens’ 
tricks upon you and me ; I shall keep the paper 
till my dying day; but you must get ‘ Vendu- 
retur’ altered, and make the printer of St. 
James's correct it; by all means make him. As 
to politics, Master Homer, we are all in the 
wrong bor,and I must go without my arm-chair 
at Amen Corner. But never mind; these are 
the changes and chances of life. Don't you 


think Billy Pitt a lucky dog? I see they attack 
the Irish in all the Pittite papers; but this don't 
prove them wrong, and they are likely to be 
troublesome, especially if a war breaks out 
Not a word do you write about my law and Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, and so J suppose | am safe with 
Dilly, and Dilly will look to himself. To be 


| by to catch the House of 


the purpose of prosecuting. But what is to be 
done with the second edition, and how goes the 
Who to 
Ireland? I hope Lord W.; for though I dis- 
like him heartily, he will infallibly make Ben- 
net a bishop, and this will be a thoroughly good 
thing. He is cold and proud, and ‘therefore, 
depend upon it, a favourite with Pitt. But the 
Irish will not like him. J hope you illuminated 
to save your windows and your eredit. I sup- 
pose we are to have a thanksgiving ; and of 
course I must preach; but TU take good care 
what. It would not be safe to give them a se- 
cond Phileleutherus, and then Warwickshire 


little about death, and about the king, and con- 
1 man of sense is not embarrassed b: 
these things. But we shall have what Jack 
Bartlam calls plenty of loyal sermons, with 
nonsense and flattery, and i suppose praise to 
Pitt, and abuse upon hisopponents. I shall lie 
it is very bad I will chastise it. Your letter 
was a good while in coming, and did not tell 
me enough about my own affairs. If Farmer 
is in residence while I'm in town, I must see 
Dr. Taylor's chair. Well! I should fill it bet- 
ter than it has been filled since Taylor died. 

Homer, you are a monstrous nincom- 
poop about Warwickshire ; an incorrigible fool : 
a prejudiced and credulous booby ; a tasteless 
admirer of pork-pies and Epiphany sessions 
Our gaol is full, and the gallows wili be loaded 
Elliott continues sheriff. The sheriff-elect go! 
twelve or fourteen votes against ns by promises 
and threats. It would take me up two days to 
tell you Warwick news. I expect to be mur- 
dered before the election. Murder is quite in 
fashion here. Homer! Warwickshire is two 
centuries behind in civilization; | say positive- 
ly it is. Good bye. Have some good port 
ready for mein April, for 1 am not at all dewn- 
cast, and am glad to be out of suspense.” —vol 
i. p. 333. 

Politics were now running perilously high 
The French revolution wasin progress. Burke's 
Reflections had recently come out, of which 
13,000 copies were sold forthwith; and Tom 
Paine’s “ Rights of Man,” of which the sale 
was probably still greater. The minds of men 
were fearfully busied about the first principles 
of government ; infidelity was abroad; and the 
powers of heaven and earth were shaken. The 
course of our narrative carries us to a dinner 
given about this period (1791) at Birmingham 
in commemoration of the taking of the Bastile 
Birmingham prided itself on being a loyal town 
in the worst of times ; and this ill-judged meet- 
ing (to say the least of it) was precisely the 
spark to kindle it into a conflagration. The 
church and king party were exasperated. A 
riot ensued, with its usual excesses, and on the 
houses and chapels of the dissenters (with whom 
the dinner originated) the storm fell. This was 
in July. In the spring of the following year, it 
was resolved by the same party to have a se- 
cond meeting on the same anniversary. They 
had the taw on their side, no doubt; so had 
Sampson the law on his side when “he bit his 
thumb.” But Parr, hearing of their intention, 





ords’ sermon, for if 
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like a wise man and a virtuous, determined, as 
far as in him.lay, to prevent the property and 
lives of peaceable citizens trom being put a se- 
cond time in jeopardy, under whatever pre- 
tence, and published his “ Letter from Ireno- 
polis,” &c.; or “ a Serious Address to the Dis- 
senters of Birmingham,’ dissuading them from 
holding the dinner. It was written in one day, 
in six hours and a half; and we fully agree 
with Dr. Johnstone in thinking it “ the best, the 
calmest, the purest of all Dr. Parr’s literary 
productions.” It is liberal without being lati- 
tudinarian ; it conciliates without compromise ; 
it advises without dictation. It is the work of 
a good citizen, who, hearing his country at a 
critical moment crying to him for help, sets 
aside all his speculations and theories and ab- 
meg ag sop till the danger is gone by, and 
- orth her prudent, sober, practical coun- 
r. The style is as good as the matter: it 
was written, though not in heat, in haste ; there 
was no time for periods on stilts: that profu- 
sion of scholastic decoration which (however 
“ they may say it is Persian’) impedes Parr's 
rogress on common occasions, so that, ‘ike the 
man virgin, he expires under the weight of 
what he mistook for ornaments, was in this in- 
stance avoided, and Parr spoke as nature meant 
that he should speak, till learning spoiled him. 
It received the warm praise of Mr. Pitt; and, 
what was higher praise still, it answered its 
end: the meeting was given up. 


“ Ac veluti magno in populo cum sepe coorta 
est 

Seditio, sevitque animis ignobile valgus ; 

Jamque faces et saxa volant, furor arma mins- 
trat: 

Tum, pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum 
quem 

Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus astant ; 

Iste legit dictis animos et pectora mulcet, 

Sic cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor.” 


If Parr had always acted with the discretion he 
showed on this occasion, he might perhaps have 
worn a mitre, or at least many woald have 
thought him not unworthy to wear it. 


To a few years later than this period belongs 

a letter from Parr to Mr. Gerrald. We give it 
as a proof that his heart was still as warm as 
when he wrote to his “Cousin Frank.” 
rald was a West Indian, and a true child of the 
sun. He had been a pupil of ‘Parr’s at Stan- 
more—was expelled the school—returned to 
the West Indies—rambled to America, and 
eame back to England a barrister, ripe (as was 
most natural after passing through such a pro- 
cess) for regenerating the nations. Accord- 
ingly he joined the British convention at Edin- 
burgh in 1793, and was unanimously found 
ilty of sedition by a Scotch jury in March, 
794. Those were not times for child's play in 
ogenee In spite, therefore, of a speech which 
in his own defence, and which has 

been described to us, on the authority of a 
hearer of no common discernment, as an effort 
of oratory unrivalled in its kind, such as drew 
tears from the presiding judge, a man “ albeit 
unused to the melting mood ;” in spite of this 
vigorous effort at self-preservation, he was sen- 
tenced to fourteen years’ transportation, and 


Museum.— Vor. XV. 


Ger- | 
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when on shipboard, received from Parr the fol- 
lowing kind-hearted farewell. 

“ Dear Joseph,—! hear with indignation and 
horror that the severe sentence passed upon 
you in Scotland is shortly to be carried into 
execution ; and remembering that I was once 
your master, that I have long been your friend, 
that | am your fellow-ereature, made so by the 
hand of God—and that by every law of that ré- 
ligion, in the belief of which I hope to live and 
die, I ought to be your comforter—now, dear 
Joseph, lam for the iast time writing to you. 
Oh! my friend, at this moment my heart sinks 
within me, and, with a wish to say ten thousand 
things, I am hardly able to say one. But you 
shall ot leave this land without one affectionate, 
one sincere, one solemn farewell. Joseph, be- 
fore we meet again, that bosom which now 
throbs for you, that tongue which dictates, will 
be laid in the cold grave. Be it so—Yet, my 
dear friend, ] must cherish the hope that death 
is not the end of such abeing as man. No, Jo- 
seph, no, there is a moral government going 
on, and in the course of it, our afflictions will 
cease, and compensation will be made us, | 
trust, for all our unmerited sufferings. There 
is another world and a better ; and in that world 
I pray to Ged that | may meet your face again. 
Bear up, I beseech you, against the hard and 
cruel oppression which the evil spirit of these 
days, and your own want of discretion have 
brought upon you. Mackintosh has informed 
me of that which is about to happen, and | have 
done all that I can in your Soamn Let me 
conjure you, dear Joseph, to conduct yourself 
not only with firmness, but with calmness. Do 
not, do not, by turbulence in conversation or 
action, give your enemies occasion to make the 
cup of misery more bitter. Reflect seriously 
on your past life, and review many of those 
opinions which you bave unfortunately taken 
up; and which you know, from experiance, 
have little tended to make you-a happier or a 
better man. I do not mean, Joseph, to reproach 
you: no, such an intention, at such a crisis, is, 
and ought to be, very far from my heart; bat 
I do mean to advise you, and excite you to such 
a use of your talents, as may console you under 
the sorrows of this life, and prepare you effec- 
tually for what is to follow. I will send you a 
few books in addition to other matters; they 
will cheer you in the dreary hours you have to 
pass upon that forlorn spot to which the inhu- 
man governors of this land are about to send 
you. 

“Some time ago I saw your dear boy, and 
depend upon it that, for his sake and your own, 
I will show him every kindness in my power— 
I shall often think of you; yes, Joseph, and 
there are moments too in which I shail pray 
for you. Farewell, dear Joseph Gerrald, and 
believe me your most unfeigned and afflicted 
friend, S. Parr. 

“ Pray write to me—God Almighty bless 
you !—Joseph !—Farewell !”—vol. i. p. 453. 

We do not envy the man “ whose eyes can 
wander dry” over this letter. 

It is a great deduction from the pleasure we 
might otherwise take in pursuing Dr. Parr 
through his walk in literatute, to find it so often 
“as an hedge of thorns;” to find ourselves so 
perpetually involved in altercations unworthy 

No. 86.—K 
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of him to engage in, and (if they did not form 
a feature in the character of our hero) unwor- 
thy of us to detail. The question before us 
constantly is, not whether he has done a work 
well or ill, but whether he ought to have done 
it at all. We have tositin judgment not only 
as critics, but as casuists. His celebrated “ Re- 
view of Dr. Combe’s Horace” places us in this 
situation. Mr. Homer was originally associated 
with Dr. Combe in his edition of this poet. 
Parr’s friendship for Homer had induced him, 
to encourage the publication, to supply him 
with many valuable hints, and perhaps to pro- 
mise notes and dedication. In the midst of the 
undertaking Homer died, and the task of com- 
pleting the edition devolved upon the survivor, 
who does not appear to have been competent to 
it. This was an accident which Parr had not 
reckoned upon ; he was probably now unwilling 
to embark in the same boat with Combe; in- 
deed he writes to him that “ after the epodes 
he will do no more.” Certain it is, that when 
the work came out, the public were informed 
by a memorandum in the “ British Critic,” that 
Dr. Parr had no hand in the notes of the new 
edition. Then followed a series of papers in 
the same publication, containing a very minate, 
elaborate, and masterly examination of it, such 
as could scarcely fail to sink the work, and the 
literary credit of its editor together. “ Call 
you this backing of your friends?” Dr. Combe 
might well have said with Hel; and with this 
reproach, (which we are disposed to think 
would have been merited.) he should have been 
content. He weakened a strong case by having 
recourse to charges against Parr, of inhumanity 
to Homer, and attention to his own pocket; 
offences of which he was utterly incapable ; for 
whatever other failings he inight have, he sure- 
ly was not wanting either in tenderness or ge- 
nerosity. It is impossible to pronounce with 
certainty upon the complex motives which ope- 
rate upon any man to a given end, especially 
upon a man of the irritable and wayward tem- 
rament of Parr ; but the want of delicacy in 
is volunteering to review a work which he 
had enpemmeges in the outset and abandoned in 
the end, when to review was to condemn it, is 
surely obvious; and in this instance, as in the 
case of the Warburtonian tracts, there is inter- 
na! evidence, we think, that the moving cause, 
after all, was Parr's jealousy of his honour. He 
felt, perhaps, that he had not been courted by 
Combe where he thought, and justly thought, 
that courtship was his due ; and he determined 
that if he knew not how to appreciate him as 
an ally, he should be taught how to appreciate 
him as an adversary. What else can be infer- 
red from the following passage ? 

“ While we commend Dr. Combe for what 
he has done in the way of dedication, we must 
not conceal from our readers what Mr. Homer 
intended to do. If that judicious and diligent 
scholar had been living, the illustrious names 
of Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Burke would have 
adorned this page, in which we now find the 
venerable name of Lord Mansfield; and the 
dedication itself would have been written by a 

rson, the whole force of whose mind would 

ve been exerted upon such an occasion, and 
whose advice, during the earlier stages of this 
publication, was repeatedly asked and general- 





ly CPs by Mr. Henry Homer.”"—v. iii. 


It is due to Parr to say, that he left a memo- 
randum amongst his papers, that Combe “ was 
a worthy man of many intellectual attain- 
ments,” and that “ he wished their controversy 
to be forgotten.” All this is characteristic of 
him. “ Like the flint, when struck, he sent 
forth an hasty spark, and straight was cold 
again.” He exacted attention—he failed per- 
haps to receive ij; he resented the neglect as 
a personal wrong—he visited it with outrage- 
ous punishment; and he was then the frst 
man to bind up the wounds which he had wan- 
tonly inflicted, and to pour in oil and wine. 
As he himself says, “ It always has been, and 
always will be, one of the first wishes of my 
heart, and one of my first prayers to heaven, 
that no enmity of mine may ever be immor- 
tal.” (Remarks, p.2.) If Parr was not always 
just before he was generous, he was sure to be 
generous after he had been unjust. In this 
very review in question, which was written a 
few years after the publication of the Warbur- 
tonian tracts, he reproves Wakefield for not 
speaking with sufficient caution of “ so illus- 





* The pamphlet which Parr wrote in answer 
to Dr. Combe's Statement, and which the edi- 
tor of his collected works has not given entire, 
contains about one hundred pages, in the very 
smallest type, of about as curious matter as 
ever was put together. It fully refutes, what 
he might have left to his general character to 
disprove, the charges made as to his pecuniary 
transactions with Homer, and, indeed, shows, 
what he was very far from intending, how 
helplessly ignorant he was of the world and 
the world’s ways. Equally big in his phrase- 
ology, equally declamatory,—whether he is 
discoursing of the settlement of his account of 
50/., or the settlement of the affairs of the 
state—the war of points and particles, or the 
war with France—Mr. Burke or Dr. Combe— 
direct or collateral points—he rambles from 
one subject to another, and descants on all 
without losing a jot of earnestness or relaxing 
a whit of histone. Here we meet with a cha- 
racter sketched off in his most brilliant man- 
ner, then a ludicrous exhibition of self-import- 
ance; next, probably, an admonitory oration, 
addressed to bie opponent on a mistaken refer- 
ence, or, for it is just the same to Parr, on Ja- 
cebin politics; tow we see him plunging dee 
into Fannius and Jason de Nores, from whi 
he only emerges to express his doubts to his 
readers ‘‘as to an item of 5/. 5s., a sum which 
Mr. Homer had paid for a little work of mine 
which he superintended, and which had been 
repaid to him by Mr. Ladbroke, as I found 
after Mr. Homer's death, by inquiring of Mr. 
Ladbroke himself." Never were great things 
and small, valuable and worthless, relevant 
and irrelevant, so unscrupulously mixed up 
together; nor did an author, apparently, ever 
take greater pride in destroying the effect of 
his best performances by the odd and incon- 
gruous situations in which he places things. 
indeed, compared with this heterogeneous and 
most singular composition, the contents of the 
witehes’ cauldron in Macbeth have themselves 
dependence and consistency. 
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érious a as Dr. Hurd;” quotes with 
approbation his language on another accasion, 
“ que de his tribus versibus (i. e. Virgilii) dis- 
seruit Ricardus Hurd, episcopus Wigorniensis, 
doctrina viri istius exquisita alque ingenio ele- 

ti prorsus digna sunt,’* and hints some 

me to Dr. Combe for introducing se few of 
Bishop Hurd’s notes, “ whose criticisms on 
many particular passages are justly admired by 
those who may not agree with him in his gene- 
ral view of Horace’s design.”t Yet this was 
the man of whom, six years before, no, not six 
years, he had said to Homer, in reference to 
this very Horace,—*“ what, to leave out Bent- 
ley, and to let that French Sanadon in, who 
understood very little more Latin than Bishop 
Hurd, and was as great a corcomb!”t Such 
are the inconsistencies into which even honest 
men are hurried when they leave themselves 
the blind guidance of the passion of the 

our! 

Of Bentley, this review contains a very 
striking and spirited sketch. As the early 
numbers of the British Critic are not in the 
hands of every body, and as the attention of 
the learned world is now drawn to the charac- 
ter of this illustrious critic, by the promise of 
a life of him by a distinguished scholar, we 
shal! insert it— 

“From the perusal of Bentley we now rise, 
and upon former occasions we have risen, as 
from a cena dubia; where the keenest or most 
fastidious appetite may find gratification in a 
profusion of various and exquisite viands, 
which not only please the taste but invigorate 
the constitution—we leave him as we have 
often left him before, with renewed and in- 
creased conviction, that amidst all his blun- 
ders and refinements, all his frivolous cavils 
and hardy conjectures, all his sacrifices of 
taste to acuteness, and all his rovings from 
poetry to prose, still he is the first critic whom 
a true scholar would wish to consult in adjust- 
ing the text of Horace—Yes, the memory of 
Bentley has ultimately triumphed over the at- 
tacks of his enemies, and his mistakes are 
found to be light in the balance, when weighed 
against his numerous, his splendid and match- 
less discoveries. He has not much to fear 
even from such rivals in literary fame as Cun- 
ningham, Baxter, and Dawes. He deserved 
to obtain, and he has obtained, the honourable 
suffrages of kindred spirits, a Lennep, a Ruhn- 
ken, a Hemsterhuis, and a Porson. In fine, 
he was one of those rare and exalted person- 
sees who, whether right or wrong, in detach- 

instances, always excite attention and re- 
ward it—always inform where they do not 
convince—always send away their readers 
with enlarged knowledge, with animated cu- 
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riosity, and with wholesome exercise of those | 


general habits of thinking which enable them, 
upon mature reflection and after more exten- 
sive inquiry, to discover and avoid the errors 
of their illustrious guides."—vol. iii. p. 100.§ 


* Vol. iii. p. 69. 

t Vol. iii. p. 94. 

t Vol. i. p. 412. 

§ Who, after reading passages like these, 
where Parr kindles with his subject, and 
throws his noble offering on the tombs of the 





| never disappoints us. 
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There is another in this review 
which we are tadendll Soigeate, because it af- 
fords one of the best opportunities we have 
met with in the course of these volumes, of 
comparing Parr with Johnson, both in matter 
and style. On the subject of verbal criticism, 
Parr expresses himself thus— 

“ Verbal criticism has been seldom despised 
sincerely by any man who was capable of cul- 
tivating it successfully; and if the compara- 
tive dignity of any kind of learning is to be 
measured by the talents of those who are most 
distinguished for the acquisition of it, philology 
will hold no inconsiderable rank in the various 
and splendid classes of human knowledge. By 
a trite and frivolous sort of pleasantry, verbal 
critics are often holden up to ridicule as noisy 
triflers, as abject drudges, as arbiters of com- 
mas, as measurers of syllables, as the very 
lackeys and slaves of learning, whose greatest 
ambition is “to pursue the triumph, and par- 
take the gale,” which wafts writers of genius 
into the wished-for haven of fame. But even 
in this subordinate ®apacity, so much derided 
and so little understood, they frequently have 
occasion for more extent and variety of infor- 
mation, for more efforts of reflection and re- 
search, for more solidity of judgment, more 
strength of memory, and, we are not ashamed 
to add, more vigour of imagination, than we 
see displayed by many sciolists, who, in their 
own estimation, are original authors. Some 
of the very satellites of Jupiter are superior in 
magnitude, and, perhaps, in lustre, to such pri- 
mary planets as Mars and the Earth.”—vol. iii. 
p. 22. 

Now, let us hear Johnson on the very same 
subject— 

“ This isa work,” (the editing of Shakspeare) 
“ which Pope seems to have thought unworthy 
of his abilities, being not able to suppress his 
contempt of the dull duty of an editor. He 
understood but half of his undertaking. The 
duty of a collator is indeed dull, yet, like other 
tedious tasks, is very necessary; but an emen- 
datory critic would ill discharge his duty with- 
out qualities very different from dulness. In 
perusing a corrupted piece, he must have be- 
fore him all possibilities of meaning with all 
possibilities of expression. Such must be his 
copiousness of thought, and such his copious- 
ness of language—out of many readings possi- 
mighty dead, can call to mind his faults and 
his foibles, his weaknesses and his imperfec- 
tions, his inordinate vanity, his intemperate 
zeal, his headstrong sallies as a political parti- 
san, and even his, shall we say, occasional in- 
decencies as a member of an holy order? Who, 
while with such kindred feeling he vindicates 
the honours of departed genius, can be alive 
to the observation of the specks of his charae- 
ter, or insensible to the spell of this great mas- 
ter of language? It is here, indeed, that Parr 
On such occasions, all 


his faculties are on the stretch, and nothing 
that is feeble or scanty, inadequate or indis- 
criminating, is presented to us as the result, 
but all in such ample measure and judicious 
liberality, that, in asserting the high claims of 
others, be 

his own. 


gains an unanimous allowance of 
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ble, he must be able to select that which best 
suits with the state, opinions, and modes of 
lan uage prevailing in every age, and with his 
author's particular cast of t ought and turn of 
expression. Such must be his knowledge and 
such his taste. Conjectural criticism demands 
more than humanity , and he that 
exercises it with most praise, has very frequent 
need of indulgence. Let us now be told no 
more about the dull duty of an editor.""— Pref. 
to Shaksp. p. 44. 

We think it must be confessed that the au- 
thor of the preface sees his subject in many 
more points of view, and expresses himself 
with much greater precision of language than 
the author of the review—that the one is ac- 
cumulating several ideas, while the other is 
amplifying a single one—that there is more of 
logic in Johnson, more of rhetoric in Parr. In- 
deed, brief as Johnson is, he exhausts his sub- 
ject—he repeats nothing, he omits nothing. 

About this time, the two Irelands astonished 
the reading public by what Dr. Parr lived to 


call“ their great and imPudent forgery,” on 


which occasion Dr. Parr rushed forward to the | 


very front rank of dupes, and headed the sub- 
scriptionists to the famous confession of faith. 
Such was the influence of our hero's disastrous 
star. If there were a bog or quagmire within 
compass, he was sure to be dipped over head 
and ears in it. He could never learn, in his 
literary course, to pick his way clean. In the 
present instance, his vanity and love of im- 
portance seem to have been the moving prin- 
ciples. We do not think highly of his taste on 
points connected with the English drama or 
English poetry, in which he was just as capa- 
ble a judge, we have a notion, as Bentley him- 
self; but the imposition was altogether so stu- 


pid that, except on this principle, we find a | 


difficulty in accounting for Parr’s easiness of 
belief, we doubt whether literary history has 
any thing more amusing,—and many an amus- 
ing picture does it present to as,—than the 
well known exquisite scene, in which, while 
the young impostor reads his trash, Doctors 
Parr and Warton lift up their hands in speech- 
less ecstasy, and James Boswell calls for a 

lass of brandy and water, and chaunts out his 

unc dimittis. It would form no bad compa- 
rison to that story which Mencken tells so hu- 
morously of Kircher, who, when “ quidam 
adolescentes lasciviusculi,” some young wags 
had brought to him a paving stone, which 
they had chiselled with rude marks for his in- 
spection, immediately began, “ viso lapide, tri- 
pudiare pre gaudio et pedibus terram pulsare, 
mox circulos, cruces et signa ad unum omnia 
tam conc‘nne, tam apposite explicare ut nihil 
supra." 

This incident in Parr's life has been com- 
pared to Johnson's patronage of Lauder, but 
there is a marked distinction, we think, be- 
tween the two cases. Johnson's deception in- 
volved no question of taste, but was merely 
the consequence of his own habitual and slug- 
om indolence. He was too lazy to inquire 

the books from which Lauder pretended to 
have derived his parallel passages, and there- 





* Menckenius de Charlataneria Eruditorum, 
p. 72. 


| fore, as the least troublesome course, took 
| their accuracy for granted. Parr would not 
| have been deceived by Lauder; for his busy 
alacrity, on all literary subjects, would have 
led him to collate, compare, and examine sach 
remarkable correspondencies. Johnson could 
not have been deceived down half a page by 
Ireland: his strong good sense ard sound jodg- 
ment would, on the internal evidence of the 
fabrications, and on an examination of the cir- 
cumstances of the story, immediately have 
pierced through the thin veil of fraud, and re- 
jected the imposture with indignation. 
(To be continued.) 
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From the Gentleman's Magazine 


THE RAINBOW. 


Tuere's not a tempest clouds the skies, 
Bat loveliest rays its flight succeed ; 
Expanding in an arch they rise, 
And cast o'er mansion, bit, and mead, 
So sweet a glow, so bright a hue, 
That gazers half begin to bless 
The storm that desolation blew, 
When fleeting in so fair a dress. 


Thus anger’s burst, resentment’s thrill, 
Assuag'd, new gentleness reveal, 
To brighten o'er departing ill, 
To dry the tear, the sorrow heal; 
The troubled breast a calm assumes, 
The ruffled cheeks their peace regain, 
Till kindness more engaging blooms, 
From passion’s grief and stormy reign. 
L. 


—_—_ 


From the Monthly Magazine, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A NIGHT OF 
FEVER. 


Ir was the eleventh day of my fever. The 
medical attendants had again collected round 
my bed fora last struggle with the disease, 
that was drying up my blood, and searing the 
very marrow of my bones. Unfortunately, in 
every sense of the word, for my present com- 
fort, as for the chance of recovery, I had little 
faith in them, though, to judge from the re- 
sult, my opinion had less of reason than of 
prejudice. But I could not help myself; I 
was far away from those in whom I should 
have put trust, in the Isle of Jersey, which, 
for eny useful purpose, as regarded distance, 
might as well been the Isle of Madeira. 

My physicians had deemed it proper to 
bring with them a third—an addition to their 
number that I felt at the time was ominous of 
nothing good. Still had an instinctive dread 
of asking the one plain question, “ Do you give 
me over?” This would have ended all sus- 

ense, but then it might have also ended all 
-_y and who would willingly put hope from 
him? I endeavoured to gather from their looks 
the opinion, which I feared to ask for; but 
| men of this description have either no feelings 
| to conceal—long acquaintance with misery 
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having rendered them perfectly callous—or, 
as in the betters and rarer case, the strong 
sense of duty has taught them to subdue every 

rance of emotion. How eagerly did J 
watch their passing glances as they stood 
about me! and how yet more anxiously did I 
listen to their balf-whispered consultation on 
their retiring to the next room, to decide upon 
the awful question of life or death; for to 
that I knew too well my case had come. I felt 
as the criminal must feel when the jury have 
left their box, carrying with them the power 
to save or destroy, and much more likely, 
from what has passed, to use that power fa- 
tally. Death, when it shall come, will never 
have half the bitterness of those few minutes 
of horrible suspense, when life, the dearest 
stake we can play for, is on the die, and hope 
is struggling, single handed, against doubt, 
and fear, and reason. I listened till I heard, 
or seemed to hear, the throbbings of my own 
heart ; but I could catch nothing beyond a 
few broken sentences, though the folding- 
doors that divided the two rooms were left 
ajar; and the words heard thus imperfectly, 
only added to my apprehensions.—* | think 
not,” said the new comer. What wasit he did 
not think ?—that I should live, or that I should 
die ?—“ To-morrow,” said the same voice.— 
* Aye, to-morrow!” thought I, “ to-morrow | 
shal! be cold and senseless ; she who now drops 
the tears of burning agony over my death-bed 
—who would give her own life, were that pos- 
sible, to prolong mine but a few hours—even 
she will shrink in horror from me.” I could al- 
most fancy it was written on yonder wall that 
it shall be thus. Fancy?—why it is there, 
written by the same hand that wrote the awful 
“ Mene, mene tekel, upharsin,’ on the walls 
of the banquet-room of Belshazzar. 

Will it be believed? [ was yet in the full 
possession of my senses when this wild notion 
seized me; or at least I had a perfect consci- 
ousness of my own identity. The setting sun 
shone broadly and strongly through the red 
curtains that had beea drawn to exclude the 
light, and fell upon the walls opposite to me in 
crimson lines, that irresistibly recalled to my 
over-heated brain the letters of fire that 
brought dismay and death to the heart of the 
Babylonian king. But, I repeat it, | was still 
in my perfect senses ; [ knew that I was at St. 
Heliers, in the Isle of Jersey ; I could distin- 
guish all around me; I could count the rapid 
beatings of my pulse ; I knew, too, that the 
rushing sound below my window was ihe 
bursting of the waves upon the beach; and 
could even argue with myself on all I saw and 
felt. If that were not real, which my eyes 
presented as such, what was real? The moon, 
the sun itself, existed to me but as I saw them; 
and if sight be the evidence of reality in one 
ease, why not in another? This, therefore, 
was no more than the prologue to delirium ; 
the thing itself was yet to come. 

The physicians had long since gone. The 
evening declined rapidly, and in those hours, 
which may be said to linger between light and 
darkness, | was ina state of comparative quiet. 
But when night came on—eyeless, voiceless, 
heavy night !—oh, how inexpressibly wretched 
then is the chamber of sickness! Darkness 





made visible by the dim, dull taper, that only 
serves to light our terrors;—silence so deep, 
that the low ticking of the clock falls on the 
ear like rain-drops on stone, fretting and con- 
suming ; the array of phials, full and empty ;— 
the clothes long since disused, and now hang- 
ing on the frame, from which it is probable the 
same hand will never again remove them ;— 
the old, hard-featured nurse, whose presence 
cannot for a moment be separated from the 
idea of disease and suffering ;—the light, omi- 
nous click of the death-watch, a fable which 
health with reason laughs at, but which sick- 
ness believes, and trembles while it believes: 
—all these work upon the mind, and the mind 
again upon the body, till the brain is excited to 
delirium. And to that state I was fast tend- 
ing ; 1 felt it myself, and even tried by reason- 
ing to keep down my rising fancies. But it 
was all to no purpose; strange shapes began 
to float about me, while my hands and feet 
burnt like iron thrice heated in the furnace, 
and my own touch scorched my own flesh. 
Those fantastic shadows, too, flung from the 
various pieces of furniture upon the wall!— 
how they mocked me by their flitting forms, 
as the rushlight flickered to and fro under the 
air! 

“ Will it never again be morning? Oh, if 
this long, dreary night wouid only pass! If I 
could but again see the light of day !—Hark! 
the clock strikes; another hour is gone !” 

I had spoken this aloud; and the nurse, with 
that gratuitous spirit of information, which in- 
fects the old and heartless when the thing to 
be communicated may give pain, lost no time 
in setting me right: it was the passing bell I 
had heard. And what was that to me more 
than to any one beside? I was not the nearer 
death because another had just deceased. Had 
I been capable of reason, there was nothing in 
this for terror; but, in such cases, we do not 
reason—we feel. 

“ Only the passing bell!" I said, repeating 
her words—“ only—the bell that calls the 
worm to a new feast! Oh, for morning— 
morning !—when will it be morning ?—I say, 
what is the hour?” 

“ Ten, Sir ; it has just struck. But you had 
better try to sleep.” 

“ No more than ten! I thought it had been 
three at least.—Sleep, you say ? Aye, but how 
can I, when that fellow grins at me so horri- 
bly, and the room goes round, and the lights 
flicker? But you are right; I will goto A 
—to sleep—to sleep !” ‘ 

I buried my head in the clothes, to shut out 
the images that harassed me, and for a time 
slept, or seemed to sleep. It was, however, 
only for a short time—perhaps an hour—per- 
haps a few minutes—I know not; but time 
grows longer as we approach the grave, as 
the shadows increase in the decline of day. 

The sound of trumpets startled me from my 
broken slumber. I was in Rome, a Roman 
amongst Romans, with no other consciousness 
of individual being than what belonged to that 
moment; yet memory and fancy had strangely 
wrought together, confounding men and things, 
times and places. War had fixed his throne in 
the capital, and bound his brow with the crown 
of victory. Men neither thought nor spoke of 
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any thing but battle and triumph; they were 
the only measure of glory—the sole object for 
which we lived. The wealth of nations was 
constantly pouring through the streets, either 
as tribute or as plunder, to satisfy a spirit that 
was insatiable, and to swell a pride that was 
already towering to the clouds. 
kings, rich with barbaric gold and pearl, to 
the meanest of us, though our rags were an 
offence to earth and heaven ?—to us, the citi- 
zens of eternal Rome? Our eagles waved 
over them, to defend or to devour; our senate 
y them laws, either as slaves or allies.— 
And who lent wings to those eagles, or gave 
voice to that senate, but ourselves—the chil- 
dren of eternal Rome? It was told us by our 
tribanes; it was repeated by our consuls it 
was engraved upon our banners, that spoke 
neither of tribunes nor of consuls, but o 
senate and the Roman people ; while the tre- 
mendous Cabule, the S. P. Q. R., spread ter- 
ror amongst the remotest nations of the world. 
We might want for bread, but we never want- 
ed for that food which pampers the spirit, and 
elevates poor mortality above the level of 
earth. Slaves in gold and purple might flatter 
kings, but our flatterers were the conquerors 
of kings ; they were heroes and demigods, the 
bravest, and the wisest, and the noblest of the 
earth, and yet were fain to put on the garments 


of humility, showing their scars and counting | 


their deserts to win our favour. Wherever 
our eyes turned, they were saluted with the 
monuments of our glory—the records of a 
conquered world. here was no pause, no 


stagnation of existence with us; our tide of life | 
rolled onward like a torrent, foaming, boiling, | 
and sparkling, amidst the shouts of victory, the | 


glitter of triumph, the pageantry of festivals, 
the eloquence of the senate, the tumult of the 
forum, the crowning of one hero, the immola- 


tion of another ;—amidst crimes that, from | 


their greatness and their motives, shone out 
like virtues—and virtues which wore the 
bloody hue of crimes—but both crimes and 
virtues such as none but a Roman could have 


had the head to imagine, or the heart to exe- | 
| in the forum and in the senate, all at that sound 


cute. Such was our every-day'life; but the 


resent day was one of even more than usual | 


interest. The formidable eagles were passing 
eut at one gate with their mailed legions to 
distant battle; while, at another, Pompey, and 


Scipio, and Camillus, and Cwsar, and the con- | 
queror of Corioli, were returning victorious in | 


the midst of rejoicing multitudes. The kings 
and warriors of many nations, from India to 


Britain, followed their triumphant wheels; | 
congregation of sounds ; + eyes dazzled ; my 


and in the faces of those kings and warriors 
might be read defeat, and shame, and wrath, 
embeaptivity. The masses of human life grew 
et denser ; the clamour of triumph swelled 
ouder and louder, pea] after peal, incessant, 
like the bursting of a stormy sea upon the 
shore. I saw a king—he who a few days be- 
fore had ruled a world, who had been the joy 
er the terror of more millions than Rome 
could count thousands—I saw him, this mighty 
ene, dash out his brains, in the impatienee of 
despair, with his fetters ; and the many around 
shouted applauses on the noble deed, as if it had 
been a mimic death on the public stage ; but, 
im the next moment, the glorious suicide was 


What were | 


the | 
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forgotten, the pageant passed on, and the 
marching legions trampled with indifference 
on the Corse, till it became a portion of the 
highway. 

In the midst of this swelling pageant, and 
while the temples were yet reeking with in- 
cense, I was sensible, though I knew not why, 
that I had become the object of general awe 
and hatred. Men scowled as they passed by 
me, and drew their garments more closely to 
them, to avoid the contamination of my near- 
ness, as if I had carried plague and pestilence 
in my touch; or else ead le with terror, 
and burried on, as they would have fled from 
the path of the aspic. Still I kept on my way 
without stop or question, the startling crowd 
dividing before me like water before the prow 
of a vessel when the gale is at the highest, till 
I found myself in the senate-house. A gene- 
ral murmur arose at my appearance, and all si- 
multaneously started up from the bench on 
which I had seated myself, and passed over to 
the opposite side, where Cato sate lowering 
hatred and defiance, and Cicero was watehing 
me with his keen, eagle eyes, while bis whole 
frame trembled with visible emotion. 1 knew 
that I was Catiline, with the will to be lord of 
the city, or to lay it in ruins—I recked not 
which—and the dread and loathing | inspired 
were sweeter to me than flattery. me, that 
feared nothing else, feared me. I rejoiced that 
it was so; I could have laughed, but for pru- 
dence, at the majestic horrors of Cato—the 
doubtful brow of Cesar, who loved the treason, 
though he shrank from its danger—and the 
spare face of the consul, bleached with his mid- 
night terrors, and not yet seeming quite as- 
sured of his safety, even when bucklered round 
with his friends. But even then, while my 
heart was swelling with present and expected 
triumph, the orator arose and thundered in my 
ears the terrible “ Quousque tandem, Catilina ;” 
and a thousand voices re-echoed with deafen- 
ing roar, “ Quousque tand q que tan- 
dem!” It was like the unholy spell of some 
wizzard. The images of the gods, the marbles 
of the illustrious dead, in temple and in porch, 





became instinct with life, and cried out with 
the pale orator, “ Q q q que!” I en- 
deavoured to reply, to defend myself, to hurl 
back defiance on the wretched peasant of Ar- 
pinum, who had dared to brand a Roman anda 
noble ; but my voice was no more, amidst the 
tumult, then the voice of a child would be to 
the cataract, or the ravings of the tempest. I 
was stunned, beaten to the earth, by the mighty 





brain shook ; and down | toppled—down— 
down—a precipice as deep as from heaven to 
earth, catching at every thing in the long de- 
scent to break my fall. But all was in vain: 
the stoutest oaks snapped under my grasp like 
the dried reeds of autumn; the ponderous 
masses of jutting rock sank from my tread like 
hills of sand. The weight of some strange 
crime was upon me ; and, loaded as I was, no- 
thing was so stout it could give my foot a rest- 
ing-place. 

Geccnssiounsss, or sleep, its counterfeit, 
—- a curtain between me and this stage of 
suffering, and again the shadows of my delirium 
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took another form. I was in a spacious theatre, 
where the earlier events of the French revolu- 
tion were being represented, till, by 
that which at first had been no more a 
show, became reality; and I, who had only been 
a — was converted into an actor, and 
called upon to do and suffer. Sometimes I pa- 
raded the streets with the infuriated mob, 
shouting ‘“‘ Ca ira” and the Marseillois Hymn ; 
while, at others, I was the doomed object of 
popular hatred, and had a thousand hair-breadth 
escapes from the guillotine, which was going 
on incessantly by night and day, till the ken- 
nels ran with gore, and Paris had the look and 
smell of one huge slaughter-house. Still the 
ery was for blood—“ more blood!” The sun 
itself refused to shine any longer on the pol- 
luted city. It was the third morning, and still 
no other light appeared in the sky but a broad 
crimson moon, in which Paris, with its deeds of 
death, was reflected as in a mirror suspended 
above our heads. This sign, however, prodi- 
gious as it was, had no effect except on a few 
weaker spirits; in general, the yells of blas- 
phemy only became so much the louder and the 
fiercer ; for the people were drunk with sin and 
blood as with new wine, and reeled along the 
streets like Atys and the frantic crew of Cybele 
in olden times, when their lirabs were wet with 
recent gore, the foul offerings to the unknown 
goddess. A pale priest, venerable from his 
rey locks and placid features—placid even in 
the midst of all this fearful tamult—pointed 
with his aged hands to the red sign above, and 
bade us remember the fate of Nineveh. He 
was instantly seized by the mob, and dragged 
towards the scaffold, where the executioner in- 
cessantly plied his office, and as each head fell, 
shrieked, rather than called, to the populace, 
“ Encore un! encore un!” 
re of the fairy tale, who scarcely devours one 
victim ere he clamours for another. Imagina- 








He was the rabid | 


tion cannot picture a more loathsome or terrific | 


monster. His face, though still human, bore 
the same revolting resemblance to the wolf 
that man, in his worst form, is sometimes 
found to bear to the monkey ; his teeth, or ra- 
ther fangs, for they were of enormous size, 
protruded from the bloated, purple lips, that 
were constantly drawn back and distorted with 
one eternal grin ; his cheeks had the fixedness 
of marble, with that frightful ashy hue which 
is only to be found on the face of the dead, and 
ean be compared to nothing living ; the colour 
of his eyes, small, fierce, and burning, could 
not be distinguished; but they were deeply 
sunk under huge brows, which, like his lead, 
were utterly bald of hair. In place of all other 
dress, he wore a winding-sheet, without bel or 
buckle, that at every movement spread and 
again closed upon his body, as if it had been a 
part of himself, and more like the wings of a bat 
in its action, than the mere waving of a shroud. 

The populace thrust forward the poor old 
priest with clubs and staves towards this mon- 
ster, much as the keeper of some wild beast 
thrusts into its den the living victim that is 
destined to gorge its appetite. In the twink- 
ling of an eye, his head fell; when the man of 
blood shook his shroud till its swelling folds 
left his body naked; and holding out to me his 
jong arms, reiterated his incessant cry, “ En- 


| shouted his own ery “ Encore un!” 


— 
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core un!” Before the rabble, who were well 
enough inclined to gratify his wishes, could 
seize me, 1] had burst my way through them, 
and leaving the noise far behind me, had found 
a refuge in my hotel. 

Here I fancied myself safe. I could still 
hear the shouting of the people, but it was ata 
distance ; and the very sound of danger, thus 
remote, added to the feeling of security. It 
was like the idle roaring of the sea, from which 
we have just escaped, to listen on the safe sum- 
mit ofa rock to its impotent growlings for the 
prey that has been snatched from it. But what 
was my dismay, when, on turning to the win- 
dow, I again saw the shrouded monster's face 
close to the glass, and heard again his terrific 
ery, “ Encore un!” Witha speed such as only 
horror can give, I darted out of the room, and 
fled to the topmost chamber of the building, 
where, if at all, I might reasonably hope to be 
beyond the reach of his fearful pursuit. But 
the lock!—the cursed lock that should have 
shut out mine enemy '!—the key was fixed in 
its rusty wards beyond my power to move it, 
and, strive all I would, I could not shoot the 
bolt. 

In the midst of my desperate efforts, the key 
broke—shivered into a thousand pieces, as if it 
had been glass; and there I stood, hopeless, 
helpless, without the possibility of further flight. 
{ had reached my utmost limit. 

But how could I be blind to those ponderous 
bolts and bars, that made any lock unnecessary, 
and were almost too weighty to be lifted? No- 
thing short of the hand and hammer of a black- 
smith, and those too plied for hours, could 
break down a door with such defences. To 
draw and fasten them was no more than the 
work of a single instant; and no sooner was 
this effected than I felt myself as safe as in a 
castle of triple brass. In the triumph and ex- 
cess of my confidence, I flung open the window 
to look for my baffled enemy, and tauntingly 
A voice, 
close at my ear, returned the cry, “ Encore 
un!" At that hateful and hated sound, | reel- 
ed round as if staggering from a pistol-shot, 
when—horror !—there was the monster, neither 
all man, nor all wolf, but an inexplicable com- 
pound of both—a thing not to be defined by 
words ; there he was, hanging over me, closin 
me about with his shroud like a serpent with his 
folds, his face close tomine. J gave not a mo- 
ment’s thought or look to the depth below, but 
flung myself from the window, and, without 
knowing how or why, found myself a prisoner 
in the Temple, amongst many others, destined 
like myself to the guillotine. 

Never were mirth and misery so intimately 
blended asamongst us, who could have no other 
expectation than thatof death; whether to-day 
or to-morrow was uncertain ; but still death by 
the edge of the axe, and before the week was 
over. Some wept, and some laughed—some 
prayed and some danced; and, every time the 
sun set, its beams fell upon diminished num- 
bers, till inyself and four others were all that 
remained of the hundreds that filled the prison 
on my entrance. 

It was the seventh day. Of our little band 
it was doubtful who, if any, would see the next 
morning; and this very circumstance, this 
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community of near danger, had linked our 
hearts more closely than years of friendship 
could have done, though cemented by rank and 
fortune. But this tie, close as it might be, was 
destined in a few hours only to be snapped 
asunder by the band that, sooner or later, 
breaks al! ties. The last rays of the sun were 
dimly melting into shadow, when my com- 
panions were summoned to attend their judges 
—a summons that was in itself equivalent to a 
sentence of death ; for with such judges, to try 
was tocondemn. Weall felt it tobe so. Our 
farewells were accordingly warm and earnest, 
like those of men who were parting never to 
meet; and in a few minutes | was left to the 
solitude of my dungeon. 

Night came on 
other day to live, and could count the hours be- 
tween the present moment and the time when 


I should cease to be; a knowledge which, whe- | palling cry, “ Encore un!” again burst 


I knew that I had not an- | 
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| 





ther it be a curse or a blessing, is granted to | 


none save the criminal doomed to expiate on 


earth his offences against the children of earth. | sleeper; and there again was the untiring 
My fancy laboured with a thousand schemes of | monster, in all his hideousness! For an instant 


escape, none perhaps absolutely impracticable, 


but all improbable, and such only as a prisoner | 
would conceive with the immediate fear of | 


death before his eyes. 

In the midst of these imaginings, I was struck 
by alight, shining through a crevice, as it seem- 
ed, of the prison door. Life and liberty were 
in the pale glimmer. I started up to examine 
it, and found that the jailer, in his hurry, or in 
his intoxication—a state that always prevailed 
with him, more or less, towards the evening— 
had turned the key in the lock without first 
fairly closing the door, so that the bolt had been 
shot beside the staple. Here, then, was a 
chance of escape when I least expected it, if 
the occasion were only boldly, wisely, and sea- 
sonably employed. Boldly and in good time I 
resolved to use it; whether wisely or not, the 
result would show. Leaving my dungeon, I 
entered a long winding corridor, and after pass- 
ing through an empty room of somewhat less di- 
mensions than the one which | had just quitted, 
at length found it terminate in a sort of porch or 
hall, closed by the great gate of the prison, the 
only obstacle that now remained between me 
and freedom. It was, however, guarded, and 
trebly guarded by locks, belts, and bars, all of 
the most formidable calibre ; but the jailer, with 
the keys at his girdle, and his hat slouched 
ever his face so as to conceal his features, sate 
in an arm-chair before a blazing wood fire, 
which roared up the chimney, and danced in 
broad light upon the walls. The cigar that he 
had been smoking hung loosely in his hand, 
half-burnt out; and by his side was a rough 
deal table on three legs, scored and stained 
with the marks of former debauchery, and now 
set out with a horn jug and a flagon, that, by 
the smell, bad contained brandy—thus proving 
the fixedness of his habits, while all round bim 
was changing, not only from day to day, but 
from hour to hour, and, it might almost be said, 
from minute to minute. 

I listened, and was convinced that the man 
slept; but, besides that his slamber was far 
from sound, as was evident from his disturbed 
breathing and the occasional lifting of his 
arms, 1 could hardly hope, under any circum- 











stances, to detach the keys from his belt, and 

















































undo the rous bolts and bars, without imy 
awaking him. There was but little time for yen 
choice or reflection. Such an opportunity was -- 
not likely to last long, and still less to occur a be 
second time, so that what I did I must do | 
quickly. To murder him was all that was left ~ 
to me, and, seeing no cause, to hesitate when the 
the alternative was his life or mine, I drew bef 
from my bosom a knife, that, by some negli- 
gener on the part of the searchers, I had been be 
ortunate enough to retain. In another in- h 
stant he had been with the dead. I raised my a : 
arm to strike ; but just then he seemed to be . 
| awaking. 1 paused: there was a smothered den 
laugh beneath the hat, and, stra to say, it bill 
thrilled through me. I trembled from head to 
foot; but there was no time to be lost, and the an 
| weapon glittered in its descent—when the ap- rug 
a | 
my ear, striking me almost senseless. The bron 
cloak and hat dropped from the supposed win 
A 
a prin 
gazed on each other, without words and : 
without motion. I had no power either to stir sate 
or speak—to deprecate his approach, or to fly lie 
from it. “se 
The spell slowly dissolved.. I crept, or ra- Aih 
ther glided from him, my eyes still fixed upon it 
his visage, till the wall prevented further flight yn 
1 was now like a stag at bay. He began to prey 
move in his turn. With a long, measured ee 
stride, he put forth one foot, and it came again a= 
to the floor with the sound of an enormous “n 
hammer on the anvil. There, for the space of ti 'P 
a minute, he paused, fixing me with his fierce fed 
red eyes, that seemed to burn with some un- id 
holy fire. He took a second step, slow and The 
changing as the first—a third—a fourth !—and : 
the fifth brought him close to me—ay, so close, = 
that I could look into those terrible eyes and ~ 
see myself imaged there. And I did so: I ‘ith 
could not help it, in spite of the horror with he 
which they inspired me. on . 
His shroud now folded round me—tighter— . 
tighter—till the hair stood erect upon my this « 
head, and my breast laboured to bursting. | fth 
struggled and struggled, under the horrible u 
sense of suffocation, while he folded me yet the d 
more closely, his voice sounding all the time, nd 
“ Encore un!” h : 
The catastrophe of this fearful struggle was . 
lost to me in a rapid succession of visions, that ble 
came more or less distinct, and again melted the 
away, like those fantastic forms which the P 
clouds build up in a summer's evening, when were d 
the winds are high, and the sun is sinking as 
amidst a world of vapours. I skimmed the air oon 2 
with the birds; I dived into the waters with i nf 
the sea-mew ; or floated on its surface with a sane 
fleet of gallant barks, that were sailing to some pe 
unknown land, which no one could name, but r 
which all knew to be the land of the sun, where up t 1 
the spice grew like acorns, and the stones of ce 
the highway were emeralds, and diamonds. ets 
As we neared it, the air grew softer, the skies eS 
brighter, the waters clearer: it was a world oy 
unlike the world we had left, not in degree, Th a 
but in kind; and the feelings it excited, re- hen 
quired a new language for their expression and th 
But even then the scene faded. 1 was bura- that w 
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at the stake by the side of the Huguenots, 
Sa ceuses by Re dened who in general did 
not, or dared not, pity us, though faces of 
many were convulsed with eager horror; and 
here and there the features of some young fe- 
male, in despite of beads and rosary, expressed 
a sympathy with our fate. The dames from 
the new-lit faggots hissed like serpents. Anon, 
before the fires, that wrapt us as with a garment, 
were burnt out, I was tossing on the waters of 
the Polar-Sea, amidst mountains of blue ice, 
whose tops were in the clouds. The surge 
dashed and broke upon these colossal masses 
as upon so many rocks of granite. On a sud- 
den, a crash like thunder stilled the mutinous 
billows. The huge icebergs were rent and shi- 
vered, and their summits dissolved into floods, 
that came roaring and tumbling down their 
rugged sides, till all around us was a world of 
eataracts, and in the pool below, our little bark 
tossed and eddied like a dry leaf in the whirl- 
wind. 

Again the scene changed. I was an Indian 
prince, hunting the tiger with my attendant 
rajahs, richer and prouder thc» the Persian 
satraps of old, when Xerxes led forth his mil- 
lions to perish on the Grecian soil, and build 
up an everlasting record to the glory of the 
Athenian. The sun set,—and rose,—and again 
it set,—and still we were following our spotted 
prey over stock and stone, dashing through ri- 
vers and down precipices so steep, the chamois 
must have broken hie neck in the attempt to 
descend them, till I had at last far—far out- 
stripped my companions of the chase. The 
tiger was now within a few yards of me. I 
fired, and wounded him in the flank, as was 
evident from the gush of blood that followed. 
The animal turned suddenly round upon me, 
rearing himself on his hind-legs with a hideous 

row! that sounded like a human laugh, and,— 
horror '!—there again was the man of blood, 
with his cry of “Encore un!” Tongue can- 
not tell, nor brain imagine, the despair, the 
loathing, the shrinking of soul and body, that I 
experienced at again coming in contact with 
this eternal apparition! I called on the sands 
of the desert, to rise in clouds and bury me— 
on the mountains, to fall and crush me—on 
the distant ocean, to ascend ina second deluge 
and swallow me. And my wish seemed like- 
ly to be accomplished ; for while I was yet in 
the horrors of his presence, by some inexplica- 
ble shifting of the scene I was in Africa, and 
the past was as if it had never been. On 
every side, as far as the eye could reach, was 
sand—nothing but sand—hot and burning 
sand—which scorched the very soles of the 
feet, as though I had been walking on molten 
lava. Suddenly the wind began to howl, and 
at its voice the fiery mass rolled, and swelled, 
and surged, and was lifted up as the storm lifts 
up the sea; but its waves were more like 
mountains. Then again the unstable mass 
formed itself into moving columns, and these 

iants of the desert traversed, or rather swept, 
waste with a speed that made flight hope- 
less. But I was not fated to perish by them. 
They rolled around me harmless, and, in less 
than what seemed an hour, all was again calm, 
and the sun sunk down upon silence—a silence 
that was lifeless! 
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A raging thirst tormented me. But no 
stream was near in the moonlight expanse, 
and the night of the desert had. no dews to 
moisten my parched lips. Had any benevo- 
lent genius stood before me, with an offered 
diadem in one hand, and a glass of fair water 
in the other, I had rejected empire and snatch- 
ed at the more humble boon with rapture. 
The pains of fire or of steel—and I had felt 
both within the last few hours—were nothin 
to the torments of this terrible thirst :—it dr 
my very life-blood. 

In the midst of this unutterable agony, I 
heard, or thought I heard, the rushing of 
water. Strange that | had not seen it before! 
Within a hundred yards of me was an oasis, or 
island of the desert, covered with a grove of 

alms, and a remarkable sort of tree, for which 

knew no name; but it breathed a fragrance 
sweeter than all the spicy gales of Araby the 
Blessed: yet still sweeter to my fancy was the 
little crystal spring that bubbled from the turf 
beneath, sparkling, and leaping dlong over 
stone and pebble, as if rejoicing in the soft 
moonlight. If ever there was bliss on earth, 
it was mine for that brief moment when my 
eyes first fell upon the stream. But, like every 
joy beneath the sun, it proved a shadow, an in- 
substantial vapour, fading the very instant it 
was grappled with. When I would have 
drunk, all was mist and confusion; and then, 
for awhile, my troubled fancy slept. 

There was a blank in my existence—for 
aught I know for hours. Had I been dead, 
the mind and body could not have been wrapt 
in a repose more deep or senseless. 

After a time, it seemed to me as if I awoke 
from a long, long slumber, all that had passed 
—T to my memory rather as the dream of 
sleep than of delirium. On this awaking, I 
had a distinct perception that | was in my bed- 
room, dangerously ill, if not dying. But a 
= change had taken place since ten o'clock. 

n the middle of the chamber was an unfinished 
coffin, supported by tressels, on which several 
funeral figures were busily at work, driving in 
the nails, that were yet deficient, with hage 
sledge-hammers. Their blows foll fast as hail- 
stones, striking forth a continued stream of 
fire, the only light they had to work by; and 
it lent a horrid hue to their faces, such as be- 
longs to the dead rather than to the living. 

It was a ghastly sight for a sick man to see 
these creatures employed upon his own coffin; 
for that it was intended for me, I kriew too 
well—how, or whence, I cannot say—but the 
conviction was as strong upon me as if I had 
read my own name upon the lid. The hag of 
a nurse, too!—she who was paid to watch over 
my sickness—to guard me from every danger— 
she, too, was busy amongst them, urging on 
the work, and giving her directions to those 
who were prompt enough of themselves with- 
out her assistance. It was evidently a labour 
of love to all concerned in it. 

At length their task was finished; not a 
nail, not a screw, was wanting; every thing 
was ready but the corse to put in it. 

At the striking of the last blow, the owl 
whooped thrice; and there was a flapping of 
wings, and the beating of some hard, horny 
substance against the window. 
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“ He is here !” said one of the men, drawing 
back the curtain. 

And there, indeed, was a monstrous owl, 
staring at me with his red eyes, and beating 
the glass impatiently with his wings. The 


cricket answered from the hearth with a shriller 
ery; and the death-watch by the side of my 
bed was louder and faster in his ominous click- 


a deep silence followed. Nothing, for a few 
minutes, was heard in the chamber but my 
own breathing, which fear had rendered hard 
and hurried. The funeral figures stood with 
uplifted hammers, like men in anxious and 
momentary expectation ; and even tle old hag, 
though her coarse features were distorted wit 
er workings of impatience, yet remained si- 

t. 
Again the owl whooped, striking the win- 
dow so furiously that it rattled in the frame; 
and again the cricket cried, and the death- 
watch answered as before. At these signs of 
increasing impatience, he who had drawn the 
curtain spoke again :— 

“ Master! shall [ toll the bell? The owl 
Has whooped,—the cricket cried,—and the 
death-watch called.” 

* Not yet,” wasthe answer. “It is not quite 
twelve; the clock must strike first—Be still, 
Sir Urian,” he added, turning to the bird of 
night, who flapped his pinions yet more ve- 
hemently at the delay ;—“ your time is not yet 
come.” 

At this rebuke, the ow! folded his win 
upon his breast, and the cricket and the death- 
watch hushed their cry. 

But even this respite, short as it was, seem- 
ed too long for the hag. She could not wait 
for the fated hour, when, as it seemed, death 
would of himself visit me, but must needs an- 
ticipate his coming, though the hand of the 
time-piece on the table pointed to the last 
quarter before twelve. Filling a cup from one 
of the many phials, she came to my bed-side, 
and croaked out, “ It is time; drink, and die!" 
But I stoutly refused the draught so ominous- 
ly presented. The hag persisted, uttering 
dreadful, hijs-intelligible menaces; and, in 
the very desperation of terror, I struggled as 
for life, and endeavoured to dash down the 
chalice. But | was a mere ebild in her hands 
She forced me back upon my pillow with a 
strength that to my feebleness seemed gigantic, 
and poured the poison down my throat in spite 
of my utmost resistance. 

No sooner was it swallowed, than it crept 
like ice through my veins, freezing up life as it 


stole on, drop by drop, and inch by inch, the | 


numbness beginning at my feet, and mounting 
upward till it curdled at my heart. It must 
not, however, be supposed that I was silent 
during this deudly march of the poison; on 
the contrary, my rage was, at least, equal to 


my terror; and their united influence was | 
repeated the whole of the Iliad as my own 


werful enough to loosen the bonds that had 
itherto kept my tongue tied, when to have 
spoken would have been some relief to the 
overwhelming sense of agony. I poured forth 
the bitterness of my heart in curses that stag- 
gered the old hag, and sounded tremendous 
even to my own hearing. At first she only 
stared, like one struck by sudden wonder ; 


Recollections of a Night of P. 





then, as ve way to fear, she covered 
her face ber hands, as if to shut out the 
sounds that were too ible for bearing ; and, 
finally fled with the long-protracted howl of 
the wolf when driven from its prey. 

I was dead, and knew that I was dead. | 
had consciousness without life—sense only for 
suffering—and lay a fettered prisuner in my 
narrow prison-house. Still ser, that centre- 
point to which in life all pain and all pleasure 
are referred—that individual but invisible ex- 
istence, which remains entire even when the 
limbs are lopped away from the trunk—which, 
mutilate the body as you will, retains in its 
wholeness the same capacity of suffering and 
enjoyment—this sEcr still was. J lived, though 
my body had perished; and the stings and 
bruisings of the insensible flesh were, by some 
mysterious agency, reflected on the spirit. 

But I was soon to be called to another sphere, 
and to loftier modes of suffering. While | was 
yet mouldering, a voice reached me, and it 
sounded like a tempest—* Let the dead arise |” 
Death, which had closed my ears to all other 
sounds, could not make me deaf to this awful 
summons. I arose from the grave as from a 
bed, shaking off the mouldering garment of 
the flesh, and was in eternity, myself a portion 
of it, however indefinite. here was neither 
sun, nor moon, nor star, nor earth, nor space, 
nor time: all was eternity—immeasurable, in- 
comprehensible eternity! And there I was 
alone with my own conecience, that, with a 
thousand tongues spoke out the sentence of 
anguish, and drove me onward through the 
boundiess without rest, for in it was no resting- 
—_~ I called on Death; but Death himself 

ad passed away with the world. Not even an 
echo answered to my cry. I called on those 
who, like me, were to know anguish; but 
either they were not, or else were lost in the 
void. 

On a sudden a whirlwind arose. I heard the 
mighty flapping of its wings as it rushed on 
towards me through the boundless, and i 
felt that there was hope. The darkness ro 
away before it; the sound of many instru- 
ments came up from the deep; and I was hur- 
ried onward, till at last, by a transition as rapid 
as the passing of a sunbeam over the water, | 
found myself in a state, blissful indeed, but 
such as almost sets description at defiance. | 
beard the voice of those I loved so dearly ; I 
saw their littie fairy forms gliding dimly about 
me, as if in mist; but I could neither move, 
nor speak, nor in any way, as it seemed, make 
them sensible of my nearness. They were 
talking of me. I heard one say to the other, 
“To-morrow is his birth-day!” And then 
they began to sing in low, plaintive tones, one 
of the wild strains of a wild drama that I had 


| written many years before, and which was 


even too apt to my situation. Strange to say, 
though tll that moment I could as soon have 


lines, yet, ever since the address of the poor 


| Adine to Faustus has remained indelibly writ- 
| ten upon my memory. 


It ran thus :-— 
Oh, Saul! oh, king! 
Wake from thy fearful dream ! 
The chains, that bind 


Thy horror-haunted mind, 
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, softly breathe, my lyre, 
Stilling every wild desire! 
Let thy music fall as sweet 
On the anxious, listening ear, 
As the odours to the sense 
When the summer's close is near. 
More soft! more slow! 
The measure flow! 
Softer, slower yet! 
Till the sweet sound beget 
A joy that melts like wo. 


I listened, and wept! Oh, the unutterable 
luxury of those tears! They worked upon 
n pee | brain as the long-withheld dews 
fall upon the dry and rifted earth. The fever 
of my blood was stilled, and the air seenred to 
blow so coolly upon my parched cheeks! A 
sense of enjoyment stole over me, calin as the 
breath of a summer's evening, but vivid be- 
yond the power of words to paint it. 

The sounds of that wild strain came fainter 
and fainter; the fairy forms waxed dim; my 
eyes grew heavier; | slept. 

The morning awakened me ; it was not till 
the sun had been up for many hours; but when 
it did break my long slumber, it found me far 
other than it had left me on the preceding day. 
Then I was dying; now the dangerous crisis 
was past. Then [| had neither eyes, nor ears, 
nor indeed any other sense, for phe Doan now 
the sight of the blue sky alone, seen through 
the window as I lay in bed, was a source of in- 
finite delight. Even the poor old nurse, who, 
in the hours of the night, had been so hateful 
to me, was, in my altered mood, a kind, offi- 
cious creature, whose happy face had in it as 
little as could be well conceived of the night- 
hag. By-the-by, the good old creature, half- 
laughing, half-crying, reproached me with 
having beaten her in my delirium. This, if 
true—and I much fear it was—must have been 
when she brought me the medicine, and my 
overwrought fancy represented her as conspir- 
ing with the shadowy men of the hammer to 

me. Nor have [ the least doubt, if it 


were worth while, that all my visions might in | 


the same way be traced to some existing or 


foregone reality. 


—— 


From the Monthly Review. 
BUCKINGHAM'S TRAVELS." 


Tur number of travellers who have visited 
and described the Persian empire, is very con- 





* Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia, in- 
cluding a Journey from Bagdad by Mount Za- 
gros, to Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, Re- 
searches in Ispahan and the Ruins of lersepo- 
lis, and Journey from thence by Shiraz and Sha- 
poor to the Sea-shore; description of Busso- 
rah, Bushire, Bahrein, Ormuz, and Muscat; 
Narrative of an Expedition against the Pirates 


of the Persian Galf, with Illustrations of the | 


Voyage of Nearchus, and Passage by the Ara- 
bian Sea to Bombay. By J. $ Buckin ham, 
Author of “ Travels in Palestine and the 
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siderable. From the times of Chardin and Ta- 


vernier, a succession of adventurers, of various 
degrees of ability, have been attracted either 
curiosity or the indefinite thirst of gain, to this 
celebrated country ; and a laudable desire of re- 
putation, or the same feeling which prom 
their pilgrimage, has generally induced them 
to lay the results of their tour before the pub- 
lic. Persia, however, is not wholly indebted 


| to its own attractions for the honour of these 
| numerous visits; much of the notice which has 
| been bestowed upon it within the last half cen- 
| tury, is far less owing to the magnificence of 


its ruins, the brilliance and salubrity of its eli- 
mate, or those proud historical associations 
which cover its plains and cities with glory— 
than to the simple circumstance of its lyi 
contiguous to a far more rich and celebrat 
country, in which the greatest among Euro- 
pean nations has erected the most singular and 
astonishing empire that has, perhaps, ever ex- 
isted. But of this multitude of travellers, the 
oo number at least, in very modern times, 

ave diverged but little from the direct route 
from India; or if pleasure has sometimes 
tempted them to forsake the path prescribed 
by duty, they have rarely extended their tour 
beyond the cities of Ispahon and Shiraz. Few 
have penetrated so far as the eastern provinces 
of Mekran, Seistan and Khorasan, or to Ma- 
zenderan and Ghilan, on the north. While, 
therefore, the more singalar and remote por- 
tions of the empire remain almost wholly unex- 
plored, research and descripion have been busy 
on the western frontier, always better known 
to Europeans; and have produced almost a li- 
brary upon the geography, antiquities, and na- 
tural productions of the country. 

But although travels in Persia have been so 
greatly multiplied, our knowledge of the coun- 
try has not been proportionably increased. 
Thousands of pages have been filled with de- 
scriptions of personal adventures, which illus- 
trate nothing, if we except the folly and vani- 
ty of the writers. It would appear that when 
a man undertakes a journey into a distant coun- 
try, his actions immediately assume a high de- 
are of importance, at least, in his own eyes; 
ne imagines that the world must be interested 
in knowing at what hour he rises in the morn- 


| ing, when he breakfas's or dines, and with 


what gusto he enjoys the luxury of the warm 
bath ; though all these details respecting ac- 
tions depending on his own will, should throw 
no light whatever on the manners or customs 


| of the country. He religiously registers the 





occurrences of each day, whether important or 
not, as if he were rendering an account of his 
travels upon oath; he informs us, thut on set- 
ting forth from this or that village, he mounted 
his horse, and proceeded at a brisk pace for a 
full hour and a half; that on his left hand was 
a country thinly sprinkled with trees, with a 
range of low hills in the distance, and on the 
right some very interesting ruins, which he 
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could not stop to visit; that he then crossed a 
shallow stream with high rushes on its banks, 
and that his horse and himself being somewhat 
thirsty, drank with equal delight of its limpid 
waters; that some few hours before noon he 
reached a khan or caravanserai, and refreshed 
himself with a cup of coffee, or an hour's re- 

, and that after this he proceeded on his 
journey, saw several more trees, villages, or 
ruins, and arrived in the evening at another 
khan, where he passed the night. ‘To the idle 
or the thoughtless, it may be amusing to learn 
all these particulars, which appear to be mere 
impertinences to him who looks in books of 
travels for accounts of foreign institutions, ju- 
dicious descriptions of strange and remote 
scenes, and careful pictures of peculiar forms 
of society. 

In reviewing a modern book of travels, in 
which personal narrative predominates, it is 
= impossible, and perfectly unnecessary, to 
ollow the author through his whole route, in 
the compass of a single article: it appears to 
be more useful to trace a rapid sketch of the 
country which forms the scene of the travel- 
ler's adventures, calling in his aid whenever it 
can be of service, but by no means confinin 
ourselves to the information he supplies. ft 
cannot, however, be expected, that we should 
crowd into the narrow limits of a single article, 
a full description of a country so various and 
remarkable as Persia; it will be necessary that 
we confine ourselves for the present to a small 

rtion of the picture, which we may perhaps 
be able to fill up and complete on some future 
occasion. 

The Persian empire formerly comprehended 
the whole of that immense tract of country, 
which lies between the Euphrates and the In- 
dus, and was bounded on the north by the Cas- 
pian sea and the river Oxus, Amu, or Gihon; 
and by the Indian ocean and the Persian gulf 
on the south and south-west. At present, the 
limits of the monarchy are much more con- 
fined. The Affghans an wrested from the 
feeble sovereigns of Persia several extensive 
provinces, and erected them into a formidable 
empire on the eastern frontier; Russia has 
seized upon Georgia, and a portion of Shir- 
mun; and the Turks have made successive en- 
croachments on the plains of Mesopotamia. 
Persia is still, however, an extensive empire, 
and contains, perhaps, a greater variety of soil 
and climate than any other country of equal 
extent. The shores of the Indian ocean and 
the Persian gulf consist chiefly of low sandy 
plains, barren as those which belt round the 
Arabian peninsula, and watered by no large 
river. Along this whole line of coast, the ome 
harbour now frequented is Abooshehee; that 
of Gambroon or Bender Abassi, opposite the 
island of Ormus, having been long abandoned. 
This me in some measure account for the poor 


figure w 


navigators. In antiquity, while the Phenicians, 


Carthaginians, and Greeks, were pushing their | 
commercial expeditions in every part of the | 
known world, the Persian, kneeling before bis | 


fire-altar, trembled at the very name of the | 
| fore the Christian era, burst like an impetuous 


ocean which roared around his inhospitable 
shores. Nor did the spirit of enterprise, which 
impelled the Arab to venture himself in his 





ich the Persians have always made as | 
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frail and clumsy vessel on the wide expanse of 
the Indian Ocean, inspire the Persian with the 
spirit of rivalry; and up to this moment the 
empire depends on foreigners for all externa] 
articles of luxury. 

As we proceed towards the interior, the coun- 
try grows more fertile, and the air more cool 
and salubrious. Though the labourer is com- 
pelled to water the sails artificial means, cul- 
tivation is carried on with great activity ; beau- 
tiful groves and gardens shaded -with fruit 
trees; streams of pure water, and hills clothed 
with verdure, refresh and delight the eye ; and 
the balmy atmosphere impregnated with the 
perfume of innumerable flowers, is said, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of Ispahan, to have 
an intoxicating effect upon the senses. The ver- 
dant bowers of Shiraz, and the chrystal waters 
of the Rocnabad, celebrated in the love songs 
of Hafiz, are by no means the creations of fic- 
tion. For magnificence of scenery, however, 
no part of Persia is so celebrated as the pro- 
vinces of Mazenderan and Ghilan, lying be- 
tween the Elburz chain of mountains and the 
Caspian sea. Excepting, indeed, the eternal 
forests which sweep round the roots of Himala- 
ya mountains, there are not, perhaps on earth, 
woods of grander or more picturesque aspect, 
than those of the Elburz. 

The great plain which forms the basis of the 
Persian empire, and which in many places 
swells into gentle hills, is altogether very con- 
siderably elevated above the level of the sea; 
and the mountains which traverse it in various 
directions frequently shoot up toa great height 
and are covered with snow during the greater 
part of the year. The eastern provinces are 
for the most part immense plains, intersected 
by deserts and salt marshes of great extent, 
little cultivated, and but thinly peopled. The 
greater part of the population consist, in fact, 
of Nomadic, or wandering tribes, who require 
a large extent of country for the pasturing of 
their flocks and herds. Over all this part of 
the empire, cities, towns and villages, are ex- 
ceedingly few, and of very small dimensions ; 
and on account of the fierce and turbulent cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, travelling is extreme- 
ly dangerous, there being here, as in other parts 
4 the empire, no great roads or effective po- 
ice. 

To convey to the mind of the reader a satis- 
factory idea of the condition and prospects of 
Persia, it would be necessary to take a retro- 
spective view of its history, both ancient and 
modern ; but as this would require much more 
space than we can at present bestow upon it, 
we are constrained to pass over this portion of 
the subject, and proceed at once to the conside- 
ration of the manners and customs of the peo- 
= From time immemorial], the population of 

ersia has consisted of two distinct portions, 
viz. the fixed inhabitants, who dwell in cities 
and towns, and follow civil employments; and 
the wandering tribes, who dwell in tents, and 
remove with their flocks and herds, for the con- 
venience of pasturage. These latter are sup- 
posed by many to be descended from those Scy- 
thian hordes, which, about a hundred years be- 


torrent over the hitherto impassable barrier of 
Caucasus, and spread desolation and ruin over 
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the finest countries of Asia. With the excep- 
tion of the infusion of foreign blood, which is 
thought to have been effected by the Tartar in- 
vasion above mentioned; the population of 
Persia remained pure and unmixed until the 
iod of the Mohammedan conquest. This, at 

st, is the opinion of several eminent writers ; 
but the changes which were more than once ef- 
fected in the national language, forcibly sug- 
the idea, that Persia had been more than 

ence subdued by foreigners, before history con- 
descended to describe the mutations of its for- 
tunes, and underwent several very complete re- 
volutions in character and manners, as wel! as 
in language. The most ancient form of speech 
which is known to have prevailed in Persia, is 
that denominated the Zend, different dialects 
of which are thought to have been spoken by 
all the various tribes inhabiting the Persian em- 
pire. Various theories have been formed re- 
=o the countries in which this language 
originally prevailed ; some supposing it to have 
been Bactria, and the adjacent regions in the 
eastern extremity of the empire ; while others 


imagine it to have originated in Aderbizan, in | 
Between these conflicting opinions, | 
| remarkable for their courage, as those of Koom- 


the west. 
it is impossible to decide ; all that appears to be 
certain is, that in very ancient times the Zend 
was the language actually spoken in the whole, 
or in the greater portion of Persia. The few 
fragments of this ancient and venerable lan- 
guage, which have survived the attacks of time, 
and the spirit of innovation, have been collect- 
ed and translated into French, by Anquetil Pu- 
rson, under the name of the Zend Avesta. Itis 
idle to inquire whether this work contains or not 
any portion of the original institutions or opi- 
nions of Zerdusht, or Zoroaster, though it is pro- 
bable that fragments of his doctrines have come 
floating down on the stream of tradition, min- 
gled with other dogmas of more recent birth. 
The language which at length supplanted 
the Zend, was the Pehlevi, a softer and more 
polished aialect, which is supposed to have 
prevailed in the north of Persia, even before 
the extinction of the more ancient idiom. The 
sacred books containing the doctrines and opi- 
nions of Zoroaster, which constituted, perhaps, 
one of the most ancient philosophical systems 
in the world, were now translated from the 
Zend into the Pehlevi, which was hencefor- 
ward used also in all inscriptions, and compre- 
hended the whole intellectual wealth of the 
nation. The Persians continued to express 
their thoughts in this form of speech, during 
many hundred years, until the princes of the 
Sassanian dynasty effected the introduction of 
a new order of signs and sounds, which consti- 
tuted the language denominated the Parsee. 
This strange history of the extinction of seve- 
ral languages in succession, — irresisti- 
bly to suggest a new theory, which will fully 
explain several questions which have hitherto 
been involved in great obscurity. The truth 
seems to be, that Persia was inhabited by three 
different nations, dissimilar in language, cha- 
racter, and manners. The nation which pos- 
sessed the ascendancy at the remotest period 
to which research has yet been able to ap- 
h, spoke the Zend; these were subdued 

y a second nation, whose vernacular tongue 
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third tribe stepped into the place of power, and 
- the predominance to their own idiom. 

s time, however, bestows ripeness on lan- 
guage, as well as on the productions of the 
physical world, the Parsee, enriched by the li- 
terary labours of numerous writers, and bor- 
rowing the treasures, both of the Zend and 
the Pehlevi, greatly surpassed both its rivals, 
struck deep root into the soil, and forms to this 
— basis of the Persian language. 

he Parsee, however, lost its ascendancy 
soon after the Mohammedan conquest, being 
banished from the court of the Caliph, where 
Arabic now took its place; but it has been ren- 
dered immortal by having been made the vehi- 
cle of the magnificent thoughts and imagery of 
Firdoosi. 

Considering the heterogeneous materials of 
which the Persian nation is composed, it is by 
no means easy to imagine a description which 
shall be applicable to the whole people. The 
natives of its various cities and provinces are 
distinguished by peculiar traits indicating the 
race from which they sprung. The inhabi- 
tants, says a distinguished writer, of Kasveen, 
Tebreez, Hamadan, Shiraz, and Yezd, are as 


lashan, and Ispahan are for their cowardice 
The former are chiefly descended from martial 
tribes; the forefathers of the latter have for 
many centuries pursved civil occupations. 
Notwithstanding these differences, which are 
perhaps more apparent than real, the Persians 
may be pronounced to be a fine race of men. 
They are in general neither tall nor large 
bodied, but possess active and vigorous consti- 
tutions, with well formed expressive counte- 
nances, distinguished by lofty and expansive 
foreheads. In a country extending through so 
many degrees of latitude, it is natural to ex- 
ys great variety of complexion ; and accord- 
Pd we find among the Persians every shade, 
rom the deep olive or bronze, the most natural 
and beautiful) of all the colours of the human 
skin, to the light and sanguine tint which dis- 
tinguishes the nations of the north. As a 
nation, the Persians are cheerful, polite, and 
obliging, eager to obtain money, and lavish of 
it when acquired. The higher orders may be 
described asthe most excellent of masters, and 
the lower, in many respects, as the best of ser- 
vants. IJt is the natural effect of despotic go- 
vernments, to produce falsehood and duplicity 
among the people. Volney, who had closely 
observed the institutions and manners of the 
East, remarks, that so unnaturally and vicious- 
ly is society constituted in those countries, 
that lying is often praiseworthy ; and Sir John 
Malcolin speaks with approbation of the heroic 
and undaunted perseverance in falsehood, by 
which the chiefs of villages endeavour to screen 
those under their protection from the exaction 
and oppression of the government. 

The passions of the Persians are not by any 
means subdued by the capricious despotism 
under which they live. They are rash and un- 
calculating in their resentments, but placable 
and forgiving. An acute and judicious writer, 
to whom the character of this people was per- 
fectly well known, tells the following anec- 
dote, illustrative at once of the oppressive 


was the Pehlevi; and in the course of time, a | nature of the government, and of the boldness, 
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both in speech and conduet, which individuals 
sometimes exhibit. 

Hajee Ibrahim, formerly prime minister, 
who gloried in the name of citizen, used to 
delight in relating a dialogue between his 
brother, who was Beylerbeg, or governor of 
Ispahan, and a seller of wopmanies in that city. 
An extraordinary impost having been laid on 
every shop, the latter forced himself into the 
governor's presence when he was giving public 
audience, and exclaimed that he was totally 
unable to pay the tax. ‘“ You must pay it or 
leave the city,” was the reply. “1 cannot pay 
it, and to what other place canI go?” “ You 
may either proceed to Shiraz or Kushan, if 
you like those towns better than this,” said the 
governor. “ Your brother,” replied the shop- 
keeper, “is in power at one of these cities, 
and your nephew at the other, what relief can 
1 expect in either?” ‘“ You may proceed to 
court,” said the ruler, “ and complain to the 
king, if you think I have committed injustice.” 
“Your brother Hajee is prime minister,” said 
the man. “Go to hell!” exclaimed the en- 
raged governor, and do not trouble me any 
more.” “ The holy man, your deceased father, 
is perhaps there,” said the undaunted citizen. 





The crowd could not suppress their smiles, 
and the governor, who shared the general feel- | 
ing, bade the complainant retire, and said he | 
would attend to his case, provided he would | 
not bring a curse upon his family by insisting | 
that they shut him out from all hopes of jus- | 
tice, both in this world and the next. 

The character of the military tribes differs | 


considerably from that of the other classes of | 
the population: with great violence and fero- 

city, their chiefs ofien unite a noble and gene- | 
rous disposition inconsistent with duplicity and | 


falsehood. As is the case with all other men, 
their character fluctuates with the changin 
fortunes of their country, being rough and 
honest in calamitous and unsettled times, and 
assuming greater mildness and pliability when 
peace brings them more frequently into con- 
tact with the ministers and courtiers. 

On the es of the population of Persia, 
we can speak with no very great precision. 
A manuscript statistical] account of the country, 
examined by Sir John Malcolm, which was 
drawn up under the immediate inspection of 

vernment, swells the amount to the incredi- 

le number of two hundred millions. Chardin, 
who was in general correct in his information, 
and judicious in the use of his materials, esti- 
mated the population at forty millions; but 
Pinkerton and Sir John Malcolm determined 
at all events to humble the pride of the Per- 
sians, reduced these pompous estimates so low 
as six millions; or about_one hundred indivi- 
duals for every square mile. Whether the po- 
pulation has increased or diminished since the 
time of Chardin, it appears to be impossible to 
determine. It has unquestionably been check- 
ed very considerably by the oppressive exac- 
tions of the government, and the unsettled 
state of the country; by wars, foreign and do- 
mestic; and by that profligacy of manners 
which civil dissention and anarchy are calcu- 
iated to engender. But it should on the other 
hand be considered, that in the most disturbed 





state of society, numerous districts must al- 
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ways remain in comparative tranquillity ; that 
a ae only of the population can be affected 
by war, and that when vice is most prevalent 
and contagious, thousands will still be found to 
resist its influence; we are therefore persuaded, 
that if population has not advanced in Persia 
during the last century and a half, it hae at 
least not retrograded; and consequently, un- 
less the Chevalier Chardin was extravagantly 
erroneous, the number of the inhabitants of 
this empire must greatly exceed six millions. 
In describing the manners of a foreign na- 
tion, it is customary to dwell minutely on the 
ceremonies and usages which prevailed at the 
court of its sovereign. It is true, that the 
manners of royalty vary a little in different 
countries, sufficiently perhaps, to render inte- 
resting those which distinguish one of the 
most ostentatious and theatrical of Asiatic 
princes. But among travellers and historians, 
there are exceeding few who possess either 
the power or the opportunity, to unveil the 
system of ethics which prevail in palaces. 
The a and ceremonies, the contetas 
of which consume so great a portion of the life 
of a king and his courtiers, are certainly ob- 
jects which merit some degree of attention, 
but they are merely the cleuds of incense 
which float round the place of sacrifice, and 
conceal both the victim and the Hierophants. 
There is a secret and mysterious agency at 
work within, the operation of which is too sub- 
tle and obscure to be described by ordinary ob- 
servation. Not that the actors themselves, 
who figure in this species of drama, always 
comprehend the nature and bearing of their 
several parts. They are put into motion by 
the irresistible force of circumstances, and 
often co-operate almost blindly and mechani- 


| cally in the fulfilment of their duty or destiny. 


The importance and magnificence of the poli- 
tical machine, is often irresistible to those who 
are engaged in directing its motions. It re- 
quires a mind analogous to that of its inventor, 
to discern the fitness and beauty, and to appre- 
ciate the force and value of those impulses, 
which as it whirls round in its fated circle, it is 
every moment communicating to the great 
body of the nation. It is not unimportant, 
however, as we have already observed, to note 
even the externals of sovereignty and power. 
We shall therefore endeavour, as concisely 
as possible, to convey an idea of the pomp and 
circumstance by which royalty is surrounded 
in Persia. 

In the times of the monarchs of the Seffa- 
nean race, the princes of the blood were im- 
mured in the harem, till they were called to 
the throne, or to expiate with their lives, the 
crime of being born of royal parents. This is 
not the case at present. The princes of the 
race now reigning, are confined to the female 
apartments no longer than they require the at- 
tention of women ; their education during the 
period of their confinement, consists entirely 
in learning to repeat a few prayers, and per- 
form the customary genuflexions, and to prac- 
tise the various ceremonies required by court 
etiquette. When they obtain the age of seven 
years, they commence the study of Arabic and 
Persian, and the Koran is the first book which 
is put into their hands; from this, and the con- 
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versation of their attendants, they learn at 
once the principles of their own sect, and a 
deep-rooted abhorrence of their Soonee neigh- 
bours. Thus the first lessons which a Persian 
prince learns, are trifling and bigoted, and he 
generally grows up and passes the remainder 
of his life in the practice of both. The literary 
attainments of royal personages in the East 
are nowhere very extensive ; their knowledge 
is thought to be sufficiently large, when 
they have acquired a becoming respect for 
themselves, and a proper contempt for all 
those beneath them. Besides this royal at- 
tainment, the Persian princes endeavour to 
imbibe a taste for the imaginative language of 

uy, from the pages of Saadi; and it must 

acknowledged ; that if they exhibit but little 
familiarity with tle graver sciences, they are 
generally able to embellish their conversation 
with a pointed apologue or apt quotation. 
Some acquaintance with logic, sacred law, phi- 
losophy, and grammar, enter also into the 
scheme of a Persian education; but it is not 
thought necessary that the royal pupil should be 
constrained to dive very deeply into the mys- 
teries of these sciences. To appear to know is 
sufficient for a king. But if little stress be 
laid upon the intellectual improvement of a 
Persian prince, his bodily exercises are by no 
means neglected ; as if a despot stood more in 
need of blunted nerves and high physical-ener- 
gy, than of science or wisdom. 

According to the ridiculous practice which 
— almost universally throughout the 

ast, and which may, perhaps, tend more than 
any other circumstance of Oriental manners, 
to perpetuaie the mental prostration which 
prevails in that part of the world, the Persian 
prince is provided with a consort at the early 

e of seven years, and thus the mind is for- 
cibly led, before the period assigned by nature, 
to dwell on the distinctions of sex, and the in- 
tention of marriage. 

When the prince escapes from the trammels 
of pupilage, and ascends the throne, his days 
are passed in a manner somewhat more active. 
We copy from the able and judicious historian 
of Persia, the following account of the mode in 
which the present sovereign of that country 
spends his day. His religious duties, which 
no king of Persia can openly neglect, require 
him to rise early. As he sleeps in the interior 
apartment, which no male is allowed to ap- 
proach, hie attendants are either females or 
eunuchs. After he is dressed with their aid, 
he sits for an hour or two in the hall of the 
harem, where his levees are conducted with 
the same ceremony as in his outer apartments. 
Female officers arrange the crowd of his wives 
and slaves with the strictest attention to the 
order of precedency. After hearing the re- 
ports of the persons entrusted with the inter- 
nal government of the harem, and consulting 
with his principal wives, who are generally 
seated, the monarch leaves the interior apart- 
ments. The moment he comes out, he is met 

officers in waiting, and proceeds to one of 
his private halls, where he is immediately 
joined by some of his principal favourites, and 
enters into familiar conversation with them: 
all the young princes of the blood attend this 
morning levee to pay their respects. After 





this is over he calls for breakfast. The pre- 
paring of his meals is superintended by the 
chief steward of the household. The viands 
are put into dishes of fine china, with silver 
covers, and placed in a close tray, which is 
locked and sealed by the steward ; this tray is 
covered with a rich shawl, and carried to the 
king, when the steward breaks the seal, and 
places the dishes before him. Some of the in- 
fant princes are generally present, and partake 
of this repast. The chief physician is invaria- 
bly present at every meal: his attendance is 
deemed necessary, the courtiers say, that he 
may prescribe an instant remedy, if any thing 
should disagree with the monarch; bat this 
precaution, no doubt, owes its origin to that 
suspicion which is continually haunting the 
minds of such as exercise despotic power 
The manner in which the king discharges his 
ordinary public duties, has desty been de- 
scribed. When these are performed, he usu- 
ally retires to his harem, where he sometimes 
indulges in a short repose. Some time before 
sunset, he always makes his appearance in the 
outer apartments, and either again attends to 
public business, or takes a ride. His dinner is 
brought between eight and nine, with the 
same precautions as at breakfast. He eats 
like his subjects, seated upon a carpet, and the 
dishes are placed on a rich embroidered cloth, 
spread for the occasion. Some of the former 
kings used to indulge openly in drinking wine. 
But none of the reigning family have yet out- 
raged the religious feelings of their subjects, 
by so flagrant a violation of the laws of Maho- 
med. Bowls filled with sherbet, made of every 
species of fruit, furnish the beverage of the 
royal meals; and there are few countries where 
more pains are bestowed to gratify the palate 
with the most delicious viands. After dinner 
the king retires to the interior apartments, 
where it is said that he is often amused till a 
late hour by the singers and dancers of his 
hatem. It is impossible, however, to speak of 
his occupations after he passes the threshold 
of his inner palace. He is there surrounded 
by a scene calculated, beyond all others, to ° 
debase and degrade the human character. He 
sees only emasculated guards and their fair 
prisoners; he hears nothing but the language 
of submission or of complaint. Love cannot 
exist between beings so unequal as the mo- 


| narch and his slave; and vanity must have 


overcome reason before the fulsome adulation 
of pretended fondness can be mistaken for the 
spontaneous effusions of real affection. The 
harems are governed by the strictest disci- 
pline; and this must be necessary to preserve 
the peace of the community, where the arro- 
gance of power, the pride of birth, and the ties 
of kindred, the intrigues of art, and the pre- 
tensions of beauty, are in constant collision. 
The forms and ceremonies observed at the 
court of the monarch, are imitated, upon a 
smaller scale, in the pelaces of the princes and 
nob!es, who include in their establishments 
officers, similar in name and duty to those who 
attend upon their sovereign; and have also 
their harems, poets, and jesters, as well as the 
king himself. As is the case in all despotic 
countries, where rank, property, and even life 
are held on a very uncertain tenure, the nobles 
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of Persia are practical epicureans, who confine 
their views to the passing hour, and shrink 
from all contemplation of the future. Gifted 
with keen senses, and an ardent imagination, 
they employ their wealth in the creation of a 
paradise, transient, but delicious and intoxi- 
eating for the moment. They surround them- 
selves with beauty, the splendour of rich pa- 
laces, the savour of delicious viands, the odour 
of perfumes, the cool freshness of fountains, 
and the exquisite scenes of gardens and groves. 
At one word of the monarch, these enchant- 
ing scenes disappear for ever, and the possessor 
of a palace walks forth, lord only of his cloak 
and turban, to earn a laborious and scanty sub- 
sistence by hewing wood in the neighbouring 
forest, or by bearing water to the gates, per- 
haps, of the very palace from which he has 
been expelled. The perpetual occurrence of 
such vicissitudes teaches, much better than 

hilosophy, how to bear them with equanimity. 

he Persian whom such misfortunes overtake, 
does not fly, as is probable the European would, 
under similar circumstances, to the relief of 
suicide, but, exclaiming, “ God is great!” sub- 
mits tranquilly to his fate. 

The same system of education which is pur- 
sued with the princes of the blood, is also fol- 
lowed in the case of the nobles; and if the 
knowledge it conveys be neither very exten- 
sive nor very profound, it at least teaches 
those dazzling and attractive accomplishments 
which fit their possessor to shine in society. 
Accordingly, we learn from the best authori- 
ties, that the Persian nobles are most fluent 
and agreeable talkers, abounding in apologue 
and anecdote, and enlivening their discourse 
with flashes of sterling native wit. 

The professedly learned classes pursue their 
studies but little farther than their other coun- 
trymen. A slight smattering of astronom 
enables a man to set up as an astrologer, whieh 
in Persia, as in Europe during the middle 
ages, means a person who can predict the fate 
of empires, fix upon a lucky day for setting 
out on a journey, taking physic, or trimming 
the beard. Upon the strength of a very slight 
acquaintance with Jalenious and Bocrat (Galen 
and Hipocrates), men consider themselves au- 
thorized to set up among their countrymen as 
the arbiters of lite and death—that is, to admi- 
nister physic 

In literature, the Persians have made far 
— progress than in the exact sciences. 

he praises of their poetry have been cele- 
brated throughout the East, and the names of 
-heir principal bards, Ferdoosi, Saadi, and 
Hafiz, have long since been familiar to the 
ears of all civilized nations. That their works 
possess an interest not arising from circum- 
stances, is sufficiently evident from the fact, 
that when translated into the languages of the 
most highly civilized nations, they have elicit- 
ed very general admiration. The Mohamme- 
dan annalists of Persia, though wanting in the 
knowledge of human nature, and in that poli- 
tical wisdom which belong to che great histo- 
rians of free nations, still possess the art of 
being clear-flowing narrators of facts, and are 
sometimes distinguished for a kind of rude 
eloquence, which has considerable charms. 
But the species of composition which appears 
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to be most successfully cultivated in Persia, is 
that of tales and apologues—in the construc- 
tion of which authors in this country are not, 
perhaps, excelled by those of any other in the 
world. The genius for story-telling appears 
to be so natural to the Persians, that they 
even run into it involuntarily in the midst of 
common convetsation. There are, indeed, 
throughout the whole of Persia, numbers of 
professed story-tellers, who, like the Improvi- 
satrice of Italy, live by inventing and relating 
extempore tales of passion or war. The per- 
formance of one of these story-tellers, at Ispa- 
han, is thus described by Mr. Buckingham :— 

“A party of nearly three hundred people 
had collected round a professed story-teller, 
who, when we first saw him, was declaiming 
with all the dignity and warmth of the most 
eloquent and finished orator. We halted here 
without a murmur from any of our party, as 
they seemed to enjoy this species of exhibition 
as much as Englishmen would do the pleasures 
of the drama. It might itself, indeed, be call- 
ed a dramatic representation ; for although but 
one person appeared on the stage, there were 
as great a variety of characters personated by 
this one, as appears in any of our best plays. 
The subject of his tale was from the wars of 
Nadir Shah, more particularly at the period 
that his arms were directed against Bagdad; 
and in it he breathed forth the haughty fury 
of the conquering warrior; trembled in the 
supplicating tone of the captive; allured by 
the female voice of love and desire; and dic- 
tated in the firmer strain of remonstrance and 
reproach. I could understand this orator but 
imperfectly, and was unwilling at the moment 
to disturb the fixed attention of my compa- 
nions, by soliciting their interpretation; but, 
as far as gestures and attitudes were explana- 
tory of the passions and incidents on which 
they were exercised, | certainly had never yet 
seen any thing more complete. Bursts of 
laughter, sensations of fear, and sighs of pity, 
rapidly succeeded each other in the audience, 
who were at some periods of the tale so silent, 
that the fall of a pin might have been heard. 
Money was thrown into the circle by those 
whose approbation the story-teller had strongly 
won. This was gathered up by one of the 
boys who served fe caleoons, without charge, 
to those engaged in listening, and no money 
was at any time demanded ; though, as far as 
our short stay there would warrant a judg- 
ment, I should conceive the gains of the per- 
former to have been considerable 

“ A few paces beyond this, we saw another 
crowd round a little boy of ten or twelve 
years of age, who was singing, with the 
notes of the lark, in the clearest and most de- 
lightfal strain. As we pressed nearer to ob- 
serve this youth, all were seemingly moved to 
sympathize in his apparent sufferings. His 
voice was one of the clearest and most sweetly 
melodious that the most fastidious ear could 
desire; but the trill of it, which charmed us so 
much at a distance, was produced by quick 
and violent thrusts of the end of the fi 
—oe the windpipe; while, from the length 
of time which some of these notes were held, 
the boy's face was swelled to redness; every 








vein of his throat seemed ready to burst; and 
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his fine black eyes, which were swimmi 
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in | was a scene which [ could im 


lustre, appeared as if about to start from their | 


blood-strained sockets. Yet, with all this, no 
one could wish to interrupt such charming 
sounds. The Arabic music had always seem- 
ed harsh to me, the Turkish but little less so, 
and the Persian, though still softer and more 
winning than either of these, yet wild and mo- 
notonous; but here there was a pathos, an 


‘ amorous tenderness, and a strain of such fine 


and natural passion, in the plaints of love 
which this boy poured forth to an imprisoned 
mistress, of which | had till this hour thought 
the music of the East incapable. We all re- 
warded this infant singer liberally, and admo- 
nished him not to exert himself to the injury 
of his health and powers, for the ears of a 


Mr. Buckingham's work being a journal, 
without any particular plan, we cannot do 


betier than copy a few brief passages illustra- | 


tive of some points of Persian manners. The 
custom of sending dead bodies from different 

rts of Persia, to be buried in the grounds of 
maum Hussein, at Kerbela, is not a little 
singular. 

* We returned to the khan with heavy steps, 
and met at the door of it a small caravan, con- 
veying a consignment of dead bodies from 
Kermanshah. This caravan was composed 
wholly of mules, each laden with two corpses, 
one on each side, and a takhteravan, or litter, 
borne also by mules, though it contained only 
one body, which was that of a person of some 
distinction. These were all packed in long 
narrow cases or coffins, and secured with mat- 
ting and 6 like bales of cotton. They 
were bodies of devout dead, from different 
parts of Persia—two from Ispahaun, and one 
from Shirauz, which were being conveyed for 
interment to the grounds of Imaum Hussein, 
at Kerbela. Besides the charge of carriage, 
which is double that of any other commodity 
of equal weight, large sums, from two to five 
thousand piastres, are paid to the mosque 
there, for a sufficient space of ground to re- 
ceive the body, and other presents must be 
made to the tomb of the Imaum himself; so 
that this is a distinction which the compara- 
tively rich only can enjoy. 

*“ When the animals entered the khan, the 
bodies laden on the mules were cast off, with- 
out ceremony, and placed at random in differ- 
ent parts of the court-yard, the one in the lit- 
ter alone being paid any attention to; so that, 





as they were neither marked nor numbered, | 


they were probably the bodies of individuals 
who had been just able to pay the lowest 
price of admission into this sacred ground, 
and would be laid there without inscriptive 
stones, or other funeral monument; for it 
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ine to have 
been frequent enough in ancient Egypt, where 
all the population, who could afford it, were 
embalmed in state, and others, at the charge 
of the nation, their mummies being transport- 
ed from place to place, according to their pe- 
culiar temple of worship, or their favourite 
place of burial.” —pp. 68, 69. 

The following description of the baths at 
Kermanshah is interesting. 

“ The baths are of a superior kind; there 
are said to be three equal to the one we visit- 
ed, and four or five others frequented onl 4 
the poorer classes. The first of these, whic 
was not far froin the palace, was entered by a 
porch, extremely clean, and neatly ornament- 
ed by painting and other devices on its ceiling 
and walls. This remarkable contrast to the 
low, dark, and foul passages which generally 
lead to Turkish baths, was a presage, upon 
the very threshold, of greater comfort and ac- 
commodation within. 

“ When we reached the undressing-room, 
this prepossession was still further strengthen- 
ed. Here we found a square hall, well light- 
ed from above, having on three of its sides 
elevated recesses for the visiters, and on the 
fourth, the passage from the outer porch to 
the hall, and from this to the inner bath, hav- 
ing on each side shelves, in which were ar- 
ranged the clean and dirty clothes, the combs, 
looking-glasses, and all the apparatus of the 
toilette, under the immediate care of the mas- 
ter of the bath himself. At the angles of these 
raised recesses, and dividing their lower roof, 
which they supported, from the higher one of 
the central square, were four good marble pil- 
lars, with spirally fluted shafts, and moulded 
capitals, perfectly uniform in size and design, 
and producing the hest effect. In the centre 
of the square space, which these marked out, 
and on a lower floor, was a large marble cis- 
tern of cold water; and at each end of this, on 
wooden stands, like those used in our arbours 
and breakfast-rooms, were arranged coloured 
glass jars, with flowers of various kinds in 
them, well watered and perfectly fresh. 

“The walls of this outer hail were orna- 
mented all around by designs of trees, birds, 
and beasts, in fanciful forms, executed in white 
upon a blue ground, and though possessing 
nothing worthy of admiration, yet giving an 
air of finish, of neatness, and of cleanliness to 
the whole, in which the baths of Turkey are 
generally so deficient. 

“ We undressed here, and were led from 
hence into the inner bath, where all was still 
free from every thing offensive, either to the 
sight or smell. This inner room was origi- 


| nally an oblong space of about fifty feet by 


eould scarcely happen, from the way in which . 


they were lying about, that they should not be 
mixed and confounded one with another. 


“The presence of these dead bodies in the | 


khan made no impression on the living who 
were there, as the mule drivers stretched 


themselves along by the side of them at night, | 
with an indifference that argued their being | 


long familiarized with such cargoes. This 


twenty-five, but had been since made into two 
square divisions. ‘The first, or outer one, was 
a plain paved hall, exactly like the undressing- 
room, except that it had no side recesses, but 
its floor was level, close to the walls. There 
were here also four pillars; but, as well as I 
remember, plain ones; and in the square space 
which they enclosed in the centre of the room, 
was a cistern of water as in the outer one. It 
was on the floor of this that the visiters lay, 
to be washed by the attendants; for there 
were no raised seats for this purpose as in 
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Turkish baths, and the great octagonal one, 
with its cold fountain, the sides and tops of 
which are ornamented with mosaic work of 
marble in Turkey, was here replaced by the | 
cistern described. The whole of this room 

was destitute of ornament, excepting the walls, | 
which were similar to those without. The se- | 
cond division, to which this led, consisted of | 
three parts; the central one was a large and | 
deep bath, filled with warm water, its bottom 
being level with the lower floor of the build- | 
ing, and the ascent to it being by three or four | 
steep steps. On each side of this was a small 
private room, with a cistern in the centre of 
each, for the use of those who wished to be 
served with peculiar attention. 

“ The whole was as neat and well arranged 
as could be desired, and as clean as any bath 
can be which is open to public use. But as 
few pleasures are entirely perfect, so here, 
with all its general apparent superiority to the 
baths of Turkey, this was inferior to them in 
the most essential points. The attendants 
seemed quite ignorant of the art of twisting 
the limbs, moulding the muscles, cracking the 
joints, opening the chest, and all that delicious 
train of operations in which the Turks are so 
skilful. The visiters were merely well though 
roughly scrubbed, and their impurities then 
rinsed off in the large cistern above, from 
which there was neither a running stream to 
carry off the foul water; nor cocks of hot and 
cold to renew and temper it at pleasure, as in 
Turkey. 

“In place of the luxurious emg of the 
muscles, the use of the hair-bag, or giove, for 
removing the dirt, and the profusion of per- 
fumed soap, with which the Turks end a 
course of treatment full of delight, the Persians 
are occupied in staining .the beard and hair 
black, the nails of the toes and fingers of a 
deep red, and the whole of the feet and hands 
of a yellow colour, by different preparations of 
henna. This operation is the most unpleasant 
that can be imagined. The Persians do not 
shave the whole of the head, as is usual with 
most of the Turks and Arabs, but, taking off 
all the hair from the forehead, over the crown, 
and down the neck, for about a hand's breadth, 
they leave on each side two large bushy 
masses, depending over their shoulders. These 
are almost as full in some individuals as the 
apparent wigs of the Sassanian medals; and in 
others, they are sufficiently long and large to 
meet and cover the neck behind, which would 
deceive a stranger into a belief, that they 
wore the whole of their hair, without either 
cutting or shaving it. This, then, with a very 
long and full beard, in which all the people 
here take pride, is plastered with a thick paste, 
of the consistence of hog’s lard, and not less 

than two pounds weight of which is sometimes 
used on one person. It possesses a strongly 
astringent and penetrating quality, and re- 

wires great skill in the use of it, to avoid 
p ave considerable mischief. As the eyebrows 
are plastered with it, as well as the rest of the 
hair, and as it softens by the heat of the room 
and of the body, it frequently steals into the 
eyes, and produces great pain. The musta- 


chios sometimes give a portion of this paste 
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and never fail to yield a most ampleasant 
odour to all within its reach. The patient 
(as he may well be called) reclines on his 
back, naked, and on the stone floor, with his 
eyes and mouth completely shut, and not 
daring to breathe with too great freedom. 
He remains in this manner for an hour or two 
at a time, while the operator visits him at in- 
tervals, rubs bis hair and beard, patches up the 
paste where it has dissolved; or is fallen off, 
and lays on fresh coats of the dye, on the nails, 
the hands, and the feet. Some of these beard- 
plastered elders, fresh from the hands of their 
attendants, look oddly enough, with different 
shades of red, black, and grey in their beards; 
for it takes a day or two, according to ‘the 
quality of the hair, to produce an uniform 
blackness; and this requires to be renewed 
every week at least, to look well, as the roots 
of the hair which grow out, after each time of 
staining, are either brown or grey, according 
to the age of the wearer, and contrast but 
badly with the jet black of the other parts. 

“ When all is finished, and the visiter leaves 
the inner bath, he is furnished with two cloths 
only, one for the waist, and the other to throw 
loosely over the head and shoulders: he then 
goes into the outer room into a colder air, thus 
thinly clad, and without slippers or pattens; 
no bed is prepared for him, nor is he again at- 
tended to by any one, unless he demands a 
nargeel to smoke; but, most generally, he 
dresses himself in haste, and departs. 

“The Turkish bath is far more capable of 
affording high sensual pleasure, and is conse- 
quently visited as much for the mere delight 
to the feelings which it produces, and to lounge 
away an agreeable hour, as for the perform- 
ance of a religious duty; while the Persian 
bath seems altogether resorted to for the pur- 

se of the toilette, as one would submit toa 
Sahadeemen to have the hair cut, curled, pow- 
dered, and set in order for a party.”—pp. 106 
—109. 

The account of the athletic exercises per- 
formed at the Zoor Khoneh, or house of 
strength, at Shiraz, is a favourable specimen 
of Mr. Buckingham’'s talents for description :— 

“ Oct. 29th.—As the drum beat for the as- 
sembling of the Gymnasts, or Athletes, at the 
Zoor Khoneh, or house of strength, at an early 
hour this morning, we attended its call, and 
went there to witness the exercises. The 
place was small and dark. The arena was a 
deep circle, like that in the ancient amphithe- 
atre, for fights of beasts; and the seats for 
spectators were arranged around, as in the- 
atres generally. The soil of the arena wasa 
fine firm clay. About twenty men were soon 

assembled on this, each of them naked, except- 
ing only a strong girdle to conceal their waist, 
and thick pads at the knees. There were also 
two little boys and a black slave lad. At the 
sound of a drum and guitar, the men began to 
exercise themselves with large clubs held 
across their shoulders, moving in a measured 
dance; they next began to jump, and then 
stoop to the ground, as if about to sit, spring- 
ing up again suddenly on their legs: they next 
swung one foot for a considerable length of 
time, and then the other; after which there 





also to the nostrils, as well as to the mouth, 


was a violent jumping and dancing, and after- 
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a motion like swimming on the earth, by 
placing their breasts nearly to touch the soir, 
then drawing their bodies forward, avd rising 
again, some even in this position bearing a 
man clinging fast to their loins. They next 
n to walk on their hands, with their feet 
in the air, falling from this position hard on 
the ground, turning head over heels in the air, 
and, last of all wrestling with each other. All 
these feats were performed to measured tones 
of music; and each encounter of the last de- 
scription was preceded by the recital of a poem, 
in order to encourage the combatants, which 
was done by the master of the place. One 
young man, about twenty-five years old, from 
six feet four to six feet six inches high, with 
the most muscular, and at the same time the 
most beautiful form that I ever beheld, threw 
all his antagonists; and was indeéd as supe- 
rior to all the rest in skill and strength, as he 
was more nobly elegant in his form and more 
raceful in all his motions. Jaffier Ali had 
— this champion from a youth of five 
years old. When a lad, he was so handsome 
that all the women of Shiraz who saw him 
were in love with him. He had constantly 
frequented the Zoor Khoneh, and his strength 
and beauty of form had improved together. 
For myself, I never beheld so complete a 
model of manly beauty, and had never before 
thought that so much grace and elegance 
could be given to violent movements as | wit- 
nessed here: it realized all the ideal strength 
and beauty of the sculptures of the Greeks. 
There were many strong and active men 
among the others, but none to be compared 
with this. 

“ These houses of strength were once patro- 
nized by the Persian Government, but they 
are now no longer so supported ; the people of 
the country are however much attached to the 
exercises, and attend them fully and frequently. 
The money given by visiters who take no part 
in the exercises, goes to a fund for the institu- 
tion: and the rich and middling classes, of 
whom there are many who enter the lists, 
make up the deficiency. On Fridays the place 
is crowded with visiters, who give presents at 
their discretion. There are four or five of 
these houses at Shiraz, many more at Ispahan, 
several at Kermanshah and Teheran, and in- 
deed in all the great towns of Khorasan and 
Turkomania, as far as Bokhara and Samar- 
eand, according to the testimony of my Der- 
vish, who says he has seen them and frequent- 
ed them often. At Bagdad and Moosul there 
are the same institutions, and by the same 
name of Zoor Khoneh; which proves their 
having been borrowed from this country, as 
the name is purely Persian. At Bagdad, about 
two years since, there came a Pehlawan, or 
champion, named Melek Mohammed, from 
Casvin, and addressed himself to the Pasha. 
It is the custom for these champions to go 
from place to place, to try their strength with 
the victors or champions of each; and if there 
be none at the place last visited, the governor 
is obliged to give a hundred tomaums ; but if 
there be one, and the stranger vanquishes him, 
he must be content with the honour of victory 
and succeeding to the place of the vanquished. 
The Pasha of Bagdad replying to Melek Mo- 
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hammed that he had a champion already at- 
tached to his court, a day was appointed for 
the man of Casvin to try his.strength with him 
of Bagdad. Moosa Baba, the Pasha’s Kabob- 
shee, or sausage-maker, appeared, and both the 
combatants were stripped, and girded with the 
= of the Zoor Khoneh alone, before the 

asha's house. The Casvin champion seized 
the Bagdad cook by the stomach, and so 
wrenched him with the grasp of one hand 
only, that the man fainted on the spot, and 
died within five days afterwards. The Pasha 
rewarded the victor with ten pieces of gold, a 
handsome dress, and made him his chief Ca- 
wass. Three or four months afterwards, came 
a man from a place called Dejeil, near the 
Tigris, and at a distance of ten hours’ journey 
from Bagdad, on the road to Samara. He 
offered to combat the Casvin Melek Moham- 
med. A second combat took place, and though 
this new opponent was thought to be a man of 
uncommon strength, the victor caught him by 
a single grasp, whirled him in the air, and threw 
him so violently on the ground that he expired 
on the spot. After this, the champion was ad- 
vanced in the Pasha’s favour, and now receives 
about fifty piastres, or nearly five pounds ster- 
ling, per day; twenty-five for his pay as Ca- 
wass, ten as champion of the Zoor Khoneh, 
and fifteen for his expenses in women, wine, 
and forbidden pleasures !""—pp. 307—310. 

In illustration of what we have said above, 
concerning the gardens and palaces of the Per- 
sians, we copy the following description :— 

“Soon after leaving our own abode, we found 
ourselves at the palace of the Chehel Sitoon, 
or Forty Pillars. The gardens around this 
mansion, and leading towards it, are all beauti- 
ful; the sycamores, which line the avenues, 
are large and ancient; the cypresses and firs, 
interspersed throughout the grounds, have an 
equally fine though different aspect ; and the 
slender poplars, bending to the breeze, give a 
lightness and airiness, to the thickest woods. 
The fountains, canals, and walks, are laid out 
with all the taste and regularity of the best 
grounds of Europe; and, in short, every thing 
seems to have been in its original design, as 
perfect as one could have desired it. The 
palace itself, though inferior to the gardens 
amid which it stands, is still a monument of 
the luxury and splendour of the age in which 
it was erected. In front is an open portico, in 
which three or four rows of pillars, about six in 
each, support a flat roof, or canopy; the four 
central pillars, which are placed at the angles 
of a square fountain, have a device of four 
lions, each carved in a hard stone, for the pedes- 
tals; the pillars are all lofty, perhaps fifty feet 
in height, but disproportionately slender ; the 
shaft is one solid trunk of sycamore wood, 
shaped octagonally round the sides, and lessen- 
ing from the base upwards, til] it seems to be 
scarcely a foot thick at the placing on of the 
capital. The capital rises in a square, increas- 
ing its dimensions from below like an inverted 
pyramid, and is filled on every side by the con- 
cave niches so peculiar to the Saraceniec archi- 
tecture. As these pillars have to support a 
roof of enormous weight, their strength is al- 
together insufficient; and not only do their 
disproportionate height and slender proportions 
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offend the eye, but the bending of the parts of 
the roof between them threatens a speedy fall. 
The shafts and capitals of these pillars are en- 
tirely covered with silvered glass as mirrors,— 
sometimes wound round in spiral flutings ; at 
others, laid in perpendicular plates; and in 
others again, enamelled over by flowers and 
other devices, after the manner of embossed 
work on polished steel. The ceiling of the 
roof of the portico is divided into square com- 
partments, moulded and richly covered with 
azure blue and gold, in admirable devices. 
The back part of this portico is one entire sheet 
of gold and mirrors, splendid as a whole, and 
containing many beauties in its minute details. 
Every possible variety of form is given to the 
devices, in which the plates and smaller pieces 
of glass are disposed, and their partitions are 
frames of gold. Paintings of beautiful females, 
some sculptured works on marble, inscriptions 
of highly finished writing, both of ink on paper, 
and of gold on blue enamel, with a hundred 
other details, impossible to be remembered 
amid the overwhelming magnificence of so 
much labour and wealth, distract the attention 
of the observer. 

“The hall into which this leads, and for 
which this noble portico is an admirable prepa- 
ration, is, if possible, still more magnificent, 
though its decorations are of a different cha- 
racter. The vast size of the room itself, the 
dimensions of which | should hesitate from 
mere memory to state, is alone sufficient to 
give it a noble air. The domed roof is inde- 
scribably beautiful, and the large compartments 
of historic paintings that decorate its walls, 
defective as their execution would appear to 
an European eye, are yet full of interest, from 
the portraits they contain, and the events to 
which they relate. Shah Abbas the Great, 
the distinguished founder of these kingly 
works, the restorer of his country, and the 
father of his people, is himself represented as 
receiving the audience of an Indian monarch, 
and the portraits of the most distinguished 
characters of his reign are pointed out by the 
attendants. As a banqueting room, scenes of 
war and state do not alone decorate its walls; 
but the enjoyments of the social board—women, 
wine, and music—have their full share in the 
pictured stories of the day.” —pp, 216, 217. 

Viewed simply as a work of amusement, this 
volume may be pronounced more interesting 
than any of Mr. nee oar former travels ; 
as it chiefly consists of personal narrative, in 
which it is difficult not to be entertaining. 
There are also fewer antiquarian disquisitions 
than usual. The work cannot, however, be 
said to add much to our knowledge of Persia, 
as it treats of the best known portions of the 
empire, and is compiled from materials very 
hastily collected. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
DE BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS.* 


Tur memoirs which form the subject of the 
present article bear the stamp of authenticity. 
* Mémoires de M. De Bourrienne, Ministre 
d’Etat, sur Napoléon, le Directoire, te Con- 
sulat, l'Empire, et la Restauration. 
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They treat of events which can searcely yet be 
said to come within the domain of history, and 
which, notwithstanding, are portrayed with a 
truth of character, and a correctness of outline, 
rarely to be found in the delineation of con- 
temporary scenes. And this merit is further 
enhanced, when we reflect how much truth has 
been awed into silence before the powerful as- 
cendancy of a man whose singular fortunes 
subdued the mighty ones of earth, and whose 
light, like the meteor’s, has left behind it the 
mingled emotions of admiration—of abhorrence 
—of blind and enthusiastic idolatry. 


Future ages will pronounce judgment u 
Napoleon, and to them has he agate’: That 
posterity, witha view to whose applause he in- 
variably regulated his actions, may be said to 
have, even now, commenced for him. The 
tomb has forever closed upon the mighty con- 
queror on whose individual acts the eyes of na- 
tions were fixed. The-reign of adulation is 
past—that of impartial judgment has suc- 
ceeded. 


The “ Memoirs of M. de Bourrienne” pre- 
sent some striking points of contrast with the 
historical narratives of his predecessors. Many 
of the biographers of Napoleon have laboured 
to prove that his actions depended on each 
other, by a sort of indefinable sympathy. 
Those who have formed their ideas of Napo- 
leon from the dramas arranged by such au- 
thors, will be disabused on the perusal of M. de 
Bourrienne’s memoirs. They will in vain seek 
indications of that innate spirit of imperialism, 
80 ingeniously discovered in Napoleon, by wri- 
ters whose imaginations enable them to divine 
the inmost thoughts of great men. They will 
be disappointed if they expect to find in M. de 
Bourrienne’s memoirs a confirmation of those 
uninterrupted symptoms of greatness—those 
unceasing and super-haman working of lofty 
purpose which the flatterers of Napoleon have 
so fondly and so absurdly ascribed to his cha- 
racter. 

In the course of his memoirs, M. de Bour- 
rienne, often brings the documents of which he 
is in possession into collision with the asser- 
tions of Napoleon. He raises doubts as to the 
sincerity of one whom he knew so well: nay 
more, he often disproves his ipse dizits by the 
stubborn testimony of facts. But if he plucks 
from Napoleon's laurels a few artificial leaves, 
he restores, with the holy zeal of a devotee, 
those which the breath of envy would wither. 


The two volumes now presented to the public 
rectify many important errors. M. de Bour- 
rienne has devoted himself to the arduous task 
of restoring to events their real colouring, of 
sifting their causes, and tracing them through 
the development of their effects. The com- 
panion of Buonaparte’s youthful studies, the 
private secretary and intimate friend of the 
Conqueror of Italy, the sharer of his councils, 
and the right hand of the measures which ema- 
nated from the imperial throne, M. de Boar- 
| rienne describes events of which he was an 
| eye-witness, and discloses the secret of in- 
| trigues in which he was himself personally in- 
| volved, and the web of which Napoleon wove or 
unwove at pleasure. 


We present our readers with the following 
































extracts, translated from M. de Bourrienne’s 
memoirs. 

“In the -month of April, 1792, I arrived at 
Paris, and renewed those habits of intimacy 
with Bonaparte which our boyish friendship 
and college studies had rendered dear to both 
ofus. My circumstances were not at that time 
particularly fortunate ; the hand of adversity 
weighed heavily upon him too; his resources 
were often totally exhausted. The reader may 
form to himself an idea how the time passed 
with two young men of 23 years of age, who 
were richer in leisure hours than in worldly 
wealth; and of the latter commodity Bona- 
parte had still less than myself. Each day 
gave birth to some new project, and found us 
busily engaged in endeavouring to set on foot 
some profitable speculation. On one occasion, 
Bonaparte, in conjunction with myself, wish- 
ed to hire some houses then being built in the 
Rue Montholon, for the purpose of sub-letting 
them. The demands of the proprietors we 
found most exorbitant; we could therefore do 
nothing in that way. About the same time, he 
solicited a commission in the army, and I an 
appointment to a civil situation in the foreign 
department. It will be seen, that for the mo- 
ment I was more fortunate than he. It was 
before the 20th June that on the occasion of 
one of our frequent excursions to the environs 
of Paris we went to St. Cyr to see Bonaparte's 
sister, Marianne (Eliza) who was a boarder in 
the establishment. 

“ Whilst we rambled away our time in this 
manner, arrived the never to be forgotten 2Uth 
of June—the sombre herald of the still more 
memorable 10th of August. Previously to set- 
ting out on our daily peregrinations, we had 
mutually agreed upop a rendezvous at the 
house of a restaurateur in the Rue St. Honoré, 
near the Palais-Royal. On quitting the res- 
taurateur's we saw a mob approaching, appa- 
rently collected from the different markets, and 
amounting, as Bonaparte supposed, to about 
five or six thousand men, in rags, armed in a 
manner absolutely burlesque, shouting, vomit- 
ing forth oaths and insults, and directing their 
march with hasty strides towards the palace of 
the Tuilleries. A more brutal, or more fero- 
cious rabble could not possibly have been col- 
lected from the vilest population of the vilest 
faubourg of Paris. ‘ Let us follow this canaille,’ 
said Bonaparte. We fortunately obtained the 
advance of them, and took our station on the 
terrace that borders the river. From that spot 
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Bonaparte had a full view of the scandalous 

scenes that took place. It were difficult for 

me to portray the sentiments of surprise and | 
indignation which they excited in his breast. | 
He could scarcely recover from his astonish- 

mert, at so much patient, | had almost said, so | 
much weak endurance and long suffering. But 
when the king presented himself at one of the 
windows that look into the garden, with the 
red cap which one of the rabble, more auda- 
cious than the rest, had placed upon his ma- 
jesty'’s head, the indignation of Bonaparte 
mocked all restraint. ‘ Sacre Dieu!’ cried he, 
aloud, ‘ how came they to let in these ruffians ? 
It would have been much better to broom away 
four or five hundred of them with cannon, and 
the rest would at this moment be in full flight.’ 
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“ After the fatal 10thof August, Bonaparte 
departed for Corsica, whence he did not return 


till 1793. Walter Scott says upon this ocea- 
sion, that subsequently to the above period, he 
never went back to Corsica. We shall have 
occasion to notice this mistake more fully in 
speaking of Bonaparte’s return from Egypt. 

The following extract relates to Napoleon's 
marriage with ya Sg in giving his opinion 
on which, M. de Bourrienne follows the pre- 
vailing supposition that the union in question 
appeared desirable to Bonaparte from motives 
of ambition rather than of affection. 

“ At dinner one day, Napoleon directed my 
attention toa lady seated nearly opposite to him, 
and asked me what | thought of her. My 
reply seemed te,afford him pleasure. He then 
spoke much of her family—of her personal 
qualities, adding that he had serious thoughts 
of offering her hi# hand, from a conviction that 
a union with the young widow conld not fail to 
ensure his happiness. It was easy to gather 
from his conversation, that he thought the 
marriage principally desirable as a means of se- 
conding his ambitious projects. His increasing 
intimacy with Madame Attn 8 brought 
him into contact with the most influential per- 
sonages of the day, and opened a wide field to 
the exercise of his political views. He remain- 
ed at Paris but twelve days after his marriage 
with her, which took place on the 9th of March, 
1796. Throughout the whole of this union, the 
greatest cordiality ever prevailed, if we except 
some slight differences that will occasionally 
disturb the harmony of the best assorted 
matches. Bonaparte never to my knowledge 
afforded real cause for discontent to his wid. 
Madame Bonaparte possessed many eharm- 
ing and excellent qualities. None that en- 
joyed the advantage of knowing her, ever com- 
plained of her conduct towards them. As she 
never forgot any of her friends, arrived at the 
summit of power, she contrived to retain the af- 
fections of all. Her character might have been 
tainted with something of frivolity, but she 
was an obliging and a sincere friend. The ex- 
ercise of benevolence was with her a sort of 
moral necessity—a second nature: but as she 
generally obeyed the impulse of the moment, 
her protection was not unfrequently bestowed 
on undeserving objects. She had a decided 
taste for luxury and extravagance. This pro- 
pensity, nurtured by idleness, had grown into 
a confirmed habit, and was almost always exer- 
cised without discrimination, and without real 
necessity. What scenes have I not witnessed 
when the time came round for paying bills! 
(of which, by the way, it was her custom to de- 
clare only the half.) How many tears might 
not a little more frankness on such occasions 
have spared her 

“ When fortane placed the imperial diadem 
on her brow, Josephine told all who had the 
complaisance to listen to her, that this extra- 
ordinary event had been predicted. It is ne- 
cessary here to observe, that she placed impli- 
cit faith in the rhapsodies of fortane-tellers. 
At this I often ventured to express my amaze- 
ment. On such occasions she was always the 
first to laugh at her own credulity, without, 
however, abandoning it. The prediction was 
certainly in this instance realized; but there is 
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reason to suspect that the natural order of 
things was reversed, and that in this case, as in 
many others, the event gave birth to the pro- 


phecy.” 

We gratify the reader with the substance of 
one of M. de Bourrienne's anedotes relative to 
the directory. It affords us pleasure to be able 
to give our fashionables an idea of the elegance 
of the manners and the etiquette observed in 
those revolutionary days. M. Barras had, it 
would appear, a quarre] with M. Carnot. The 
latter found it convenient to league himself 
with the deputies who were at that time deno- 
minated Clichians, and M. Barras had now and 
then a tiff on this subject with his honourable 
coadjutor, M. Carnot. On the occasion of one 
of their altercations, it seems, (though M. de 
Bourrienne does not exactly say so,) that M. 
Carnot thought proper to reproach M. Barras 
with the massacres that had taken place in the 
south. We give the other “ honourable gentle- 
man’s” reply in the original, our pen being 
much too courteous, and withal too patriotic, to 
shock the reader's eye with an English version. 
“ Tais-toi, tu es un infime brigand ; il n'y a pas 
un pou de ton corps qui ne soit en droit de te 
cracher au visage.”—Our readers may imagine 
if poor M. Carnot had a word to answer to such 
a imen of elegance, concision, and energy. 
Indeed it would have been utterly impossible 
for him to surpass such an exquisite morceau. 

We continue our extracts :— 

“ During his sojourn at Montebello, Bona- 
parte made an excursion to the Lake of Como, 
and on his return oceupied himself with a pro- 
ject for the organization of the states of Venice, 
Genoa and the Milanese. One of his observa- 
tions on this occasion, | shall not readily forget ; 
‘Good God! how scarce men have become! 
Italy contains eighteen millions of souls, and I 
can scarcely find two men.’” 

In the estimation of an observer of the world, 
the justice of Bonaparte’s reproach dwindles 
into a common-place remark. Speaking of a 
country represented by its own historians, and 
the public print» as overflowing with superior 
talent, a woman* of no ordinary mind has ob- 
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served :—* Since the elevation of my husband | 


has afforded me the opportunity of personal ac- 
quaintance with men appointed to the most im- 
portant posts, nothing has occasioned me more 
surprise than the mediocrity of talent which 
universally prevails: it surpasses all that the 
imagination can conceive, and is observable in 


the meanest clerk—in the minister—in the ge- | 


neral—in the ambassador. Were | not person- 
— convinced of the fact, I could never have 
believed my species so poor and worthless.”’ 


Who does not recollect the memorable reply 


of Oxenstiern to his son, who wished to excuse | 


himself, on account of his youth, from being 
present at the congress at Munster? “ Go, my 
son, and see with your own eyes what a small 

share of wisdom governs mankind.” 
The following is M. de Bourrienne’s delinea- 

tion of Berthier’s character :— 

“ Berthier was a man replete with sentiments 
of honour, courage, and probity, and with re- 
d to business, possessed the qualities of me- 
and regularity. Bonaparte’s esteem for 





* Madame Roland. 
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him was the result of habit rather than of in- 
clination. In conferring a favour Berthier was 
not affable, and his refusals were always harsh 
and blunt. His character, morose even to sel- 
fish radeness, without increasing the number of 
his enemies, was not calculated to attach to him 
many friends. He was perfectly acquainted 
with the stations of regiments, the names of 
their officers, and their numerical force. He 
was always ready, night and day, and dictated 
with precision all orders depending on the ge- 
neral order. His devotion to Bonaparte was 
besides excessive. In short, to sum up the 
measure of his military merit, he was an ex- 
cellent staff-officer. But there we must stop; 
even he himself aspired to no greater eulogy. 
He was not a man that could with advantage 
to himself be removed from the narrow circle 
of ideas rendered familiar to him by assiduous 
application and constant habit. So excessive 
was his admiration of Bonaparte, that he never 
suffered himself to give him advice, or even to 
reason internally on his plans. Berthier's capa- 
city was of a second-rate order, and could only 
be adapted to the occupations in which he was 
habitually employed. He was not a man of 
strong mind, and the reputation which he en- 
joyed was merely the result of the friendship 
with which Bonaparte regarded him, and was 
exaggerated by the frequent appearance of his 
name in bulletins and official despatches. 

“ For my part, I loved Berthier, and thought 
him an excellent man. Netwithstanding the 
intimate terms on which we were together, 
particularly in Egypt, I could never cure him 
of a habit which he had contracted of biting his 
nails in conversation—a habit which rendered 
his pronunciation extremely indistinct. 

“ Bonaparte was in many respects the crea- 
ture of habit, and liked to be surrounded by 
those with whom custom had familiarised him. 
He hated new faces. Berthier loved him, exe- 
cuted his orders with precision ; and those qua- 
lities covered a multitude of defects, and re- 
deemed his mediocrity of talent.” 


“ Bonaparte lodged in a smal! house, No. 6, 
Rue de Chantereine, which, in virtue of a de- 
partmental decree soon afterwards received 
the name of Rue de la Victoire. The cries of 
‘Vive Bonaparte,’ and the incense of flattery 
heaped upon him effected no change in his po- 
sition. Erstwhile conqueror and ruler of Italy, 
now the subject of a party for whom he esa 
feel no respect, and who in turn looked upon 


| him as a formidable rival, he one day observed 


to me, ‘ the air of Paris is not favourable to the 
recollections of greatness. If I remain much 
longer inactive, f am undone. In this second 
Babylon one reputation succeeds another. Were 
I to go three times to the theatre, [ should no 
longer be even looked at: for that reason I go 
as seldom as possible.’ When he did go thi. 
ther, he invariably sat in a latticed box. On 
one occasion he commissioned me to request of 
the Director the representation of two pieces 
then much in vogue, and in which figured the 
most celebrated performers of the day. He 
however demanded the representation merely 
in the event of its being possible. The direc- 
tor returned me for answer, ‘ that nothing was 
impossible when desired by the conqueror of 
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Italy, who had long since erased the word from 
the French dictionary.’ Bonaparte could not 
avoid laughing heartily at this extravagant 
compliment. The administration of the opera 
wished to gratify him with a representation ar- 
ranged expressly for the occasion. This how- 
ever he refused. When I observed to him that 
he could not but feel flattered at the sight of 
his fellow citizens, who pressed together in 
crowds to obtain a glimpse of his person. ‘ Bah '’ 
said he, ‘the same people would throng as 

tly to witness my execution, were I this 
moment dragged to the scaffold.’ " 


Bonaparte departed for the north on the 10th 
of February, 1798, but received no order to re- 
pair thither, as has been commonly asserted, to 
prepare operations that had for their object a 
descent upon England. His voyage to the 
coast was merely a rapid excursion, and was in- 
tended to throw a feeble light upon the ground- 
work of the question. His absence lasted only 
eight days, and not several weeks, as has been 
currently reported. We were four in number, 
and travelled in his carriage, himself, Lannes, 
Sulkowsky, and I. Bonaparte was not a little 
surprised on reading in the Moniteur of the 10th 
February, an article that attached to his short 
excursion a degree of importance which, in 
reality, it by no means merited. My readers 
have on this point learned the exact truth. Bo- 
naparte vi.ited Etaples, Ambleteuse, Boulogne, 
Calais, Dunkerque, Furnes, Newport, Ostend, 
and the Isle of Walcheren. In these different 
ports he obtained the various information re- 
quisite, and displayed the patience, the pre- 
sence of mind, the tact, and the perspicacity 
that he possessed in an eminent degree. 

“ We returned to Paris by way of Anvers, 
Brussels, Lille, and St. Quentin. 

“1 am at a loss to know where Sir W. Scott 
obtained his information that the preliminaries 
of invasion were proceeding with vigour, and 
that immense preparations were being made: 
when, in fact, every thing was confined to some 
common-place official correspondence, and 
some still less important conversations. What- 
ever may have been asserted on this subject, 
never were any serious preparations for the 
invasion made by either Bonaparte or the Di- 
rectory. Sir Walter Scott does not flatter the 
national vanity of England, in thus magnifying 
a mole-hill into a mountain, and admitting that 
the bare idea of invasion was a subject of so 
much alarm to the British government.” 


“ On his arrival at Toulon, to take the com- 
mand of the army of the east, (l'armée de 
YOrient,) Bonaparte learned that the laws in- 
flicting the pain of death upon emigrants con- 
tinued in full force, and that not long previous- 
ly, an old man of more than eighty years of 
age had expiated the offence of emigration by 
a military execution. Indignant at such hor- 
rible barbarity, Bonaparte dictated to me a let- 
ter, in the form of a general order, expressive 
of his detestation of such proceedings, and his 
determination to visit them in future with ex- 
emplary severity. This letter saved the life 
of an unfortunate man in the predicament 
above alluded to; and, on that occasion at 
least, the influence of a powerful name was 
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nobly exercised. A man named Simon, who 
had followed the fortunes of his masters by 
emigrating with them, and who now dreaded 
the severity of the laws, learned, by some ac- 
cident, that I was in want of a servant. He 
addressed himself to me, and frankly avowed 
his position. He suited me, and I engaged 
him in my service. He afterwards expressed 
his apprehensions of being seized on going to 
the port to embark. Bonaparte, to whom I 
spoke of him, and who had just signalized his 

orrence of an act of cruelty similar to that 
which gave rise to Simon's alarm, replied to 
me in the kindest manner, ‘ Give him my port- 
folio to carry, and let him remain near you.’ 
The words‘ Bonaparte, General-in-chief of the 
Army of the East,’ were inscribed in large let- 
ters of gold upon a handsome green morocco 
leather portfolio. Whether it was the portfo- 
lio, or the circumstance of his being in my ser- 
vice, that saved him, | know not, but at all 
events he passed without molestation.” 


“ One of the most remarkable amusements 
of Napoleon during the voyage to Egypt, con- 
sisted in appointing three or four persons, after 
dinner, to maintain a given proposition, and as 
many to oppose it. These discussions were not 
without their object. They afforded him op- 
portunities for studying the mental capabilities 
and resources of those with whom it was his 
interest to be thoroughly acquainted, in order 
that on after occasions each might fill the sta- 
tion for which the nature of his talents had best 
adapted him. Those who have lived in inti- 
macy with Bonaparte were not surprised that 
after these ‘keen encounters’ of wit, he uni- 
formly paid a greater deference to those who 
had skilfully defended an absurd opinion, than 
to those who had espoused the cause of reason 
and common sense ; and it was not merely su- 
periority of talent that influenced his judgment 
on this point ; for he really preferred the sophist 
who had argued plausibly in defence of absur- 
dity, to the reasoner who, with equal power, 
had employed his eloquence in support of a te- 
nable proposition. He himself always named 
the subject of discussion, and generally con- 
trived to turn it upon questions of religion, of 
government, or of the art of war. On one oc- 
casion he proposed for the subject of argument, 
the question if the planets are inhabited: on 
another, the age of the world. At another 
time he introduced the discussion of the pro- 
bability of the destruction of the globe which 
we inhabit, by water or by fire—the truth or 
fallacy of presentiments—and the interpreta- 
tion of dreams. 

‘“« During the course of a long voyage, it was 
not to be expected that some casualty should 
not happen, that some person should not acci- 
dentally fall overboard. The latter circum 
stance frequently happened on board the 
Orient, and afforded proofs of the humanity of 
the man, who subsequently on the field of bat- 
tle was so prodigal of the blood of his soldiers, 
and who was destined to shed that blood in 
torrents throughout the land to which we were 
then steering our course. From the moment 
that any one fell overboard, the general enjoy- 
ed no repose till he was saved. He instantly 
gave orders for the vessel to lie to, evinced the 
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keenest anxiety ti!l the unfortunate man was 
taken up, and ordered me to recompense in the 
handsomest manner the efforts of those who 
had exerted themselves for his preservation. 
Whenever amongst his deliverers was found a 
sailor who for some fault had incurred chastise- 
ment, Bonaparte insisted that he should be ex- 
empted from his punishment, and that he 
should moreover receive a present of money. 
During the course of one very dark night a 
splashing noise was heard, apparently caused 
by the fall of some person overboard. Bona- 
parte instantly gave orders for the vessel to lie 
to, that the supposed victim might be snatched 
from a watery grave. The most active exer- 
tions were made on all sides, the most minute 
precautions adopted ; and at length, after con- 
siderable difficulty, those employed on the oc- 
casion succeeded in rescuing—a magnificent 
quarter of beef, which had well nigh made its 
escape from the provision store to the bottom 
of ‘the vasty deep.’ What was the conduct of 
Bonaparte? He ordered me to recompense 
with even more than usual generosity the sai- 
lors who had signalised themselves on the oc- 
casion. ‘It might have been a fellow crea- 
ture,’ observed he, ‘and these brave fellows 
have not the less displayed real courage in 
their attempt to avert a supposed catastrophe.’ 

“ After a lapse of thirty years, these circum- 
stances are as fresh upon my recollection as if 
they had occurred but yesterday. Such was 
the manner in which Bonaparte passed his time 
on board the Orient. It was about that period 
that he dictated to me the famous proclama- 
tion, or general order, which I give unmuti- 
lated and unchanged. 


“ * Bonaparte, Member of the National Insti- 
tute, and General-in-chief on board the 
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“*The Roman legions of old afforded equal 
protection to all religions. The habits of the 
country we are about to enter are different 
from those of Europe ; you will do well to ac- 
custom yourselves to them. 

“* The people with whom we are about to 
mix, treat women differently from us; but in 
every country a ravisher is justly considered a 
monster. 

“* Pillage can enrich but a handful of indi- 
viduals ;—it dishonours us at the same time 
that it destroys our resources, and loads us with 
the enmity of the people whose friendship it is 
our interest to conciliate. 

“ * The first city we shall enter was built by 
Alexander ; each step we tread will present to 
our imagination recollections of ancient times, 
the most interesting, and worthy of exciting the 
emulation of Frenchmen. 

« © Bonaparte.’ ” 


“ Several authors have asserted, that during 
his sojourn in Egypt, Bonaparte took part in 
the religious ceremonies of the Mahometans, 
and in the exterior forms of their worship ; but 
nothing can be more absurd than the assertion 
that he celebrated the fétes observed on the oc- 
easion of the overflowing of the Nile, or of the 
anniversary of the birth of the prophet. At 
such fétes nothing unusual took place; the 
same customs were observed as on ordinary oc- 
casions; the Turks invited Bonaparte to be 
present, and he from complaisance to them, 
took his place as a mere spectator. But the 
idea of ordering any particular solemnity never 
entered into his imagination; he contented 
himself with outwardly conforming to estab- 
lished customs. He never learned, repeated, 
or recited any of the prayers of the Koran, as 
some have ridiculously asserted. We know not 





Orient, 4th Messidor, year 6th of the Repub- 
lic. 


“ ¢ Soldiers,—You are about to attempt a 
conquest, the effects of which upon civilization, 
and the commerce of the world, will be incal- 
culable. You are about to strike the most cer- 
tain and the most fatal blow to England, till 
the time come when you may be able to anni- 
hilate ber poweraltogether. | 

* ¢ We shall have some tiresome marches to 
endure—we shall have some desperate battles 
to fight : we shall succeed in our enterprises— 
fate is for us. In a few days after our landing, 
the Mameluck Beys shail cease to exist—those 
beys who favour exclusively the commerce of 
the English—who load our merchants with op- 
pressive imposts, and lord it over the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants of the Nile. 

“*The people whose land we are about to | 
enter are Mahometans: their first article of | 
faith is this, ‘ There is no other God but God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet.’ Do not contra- 


| 


on whit grounds certain writers have repre- 
sented him as disposed to admit doctrines so 
subversive of the interests of society, as those 
of fatalism, polygamy, and the absurd tenets of 
the Koran. The Scottish novelist may have 
thought proper to adorn his tale with the epi- 
sode of Napoleon on the point of embracing the 
religion of Islamism; but such embellishments 
should be rejected from the sober narrative of 
history. Bonaparte had more serious occupa- 
tions than the discussion of the theological te- 
nets of the sons of Ismael ;—his time was too 
precious to be wasted in their ridiculous and 
manifold ablutions. These ceremonies, at which 
policy alone required his presence, amused him 
and his companions in arms with the novelty 
of an oriental spectacle. The tact of Bonaparte 
enabled him to turn the stupidity of the Mus- 
sulmans to the advancement of his own pur- 
poses, but he never set foot within a mosque; 
and whatever may be asserted to the contrary, 
he never, but on one single occasion, dressed 
himself in the Mahomedan costume. The 





dict their religious belief. Act with regard to 
them as you have acted with the Jews—with | 
the Italians: treat their Muphtis and their | 
Imans with the same respect that you have | 
heretofore shown to rabbins and bishops. Re- | 
rd the q the cer ies prescribed | 

y the Koran, with the same toleration that 
you have shown to the convents—to the syna- | 

— the religion of Moses and of Jesus 





whole of the absurd imputations of apostacy 
that some poetical historians have laboured to 
establish against him, amounts to this simple 
fact—that he was present at the festivals to 
which the green turbansinvited him. The re- 
ligious toleration of Bonaparte was a natural 
consequence of his philosaphie mind. 

‘‘ Without doubt Bonaparte showed, and with 
reason, considerable deference to the religion 


























ofthe country. Policy required that he should 
play the Mussulman rather than the rigid Ca- 
tholic. An experienced conqueror should ever 
consolidate his triumphs by protecting, by up- 
holding, and even by distinguishing with pecu- 
liar favour the religion of a conquered people. 
Bonaparte has uften assured me, that he held 
it as a principle to consider all religions as es- 
blished by man, but that he respected them all 
as powerful auxiliaries to the art of govern- 
ment. I am not, however, prepared to say, 
that he would not have changed his faith, bad 


the conquest of the East been proposed to him 
as the price of his apostacy. When we were 
alone, he himself was the first to laugh at every 


thing he might previously have said before the 
randees of the country, on the subject of Ma- 
met, Islamism, or the Koran; but he desired 
that his religious rhapsodies might be repeat- 
ed, and even translated into harmonious verse, 
or sounding Arabic prose, in order to conciliate 
the good will of the natives. The soldiers were 
highly amused with this farce ; and if we re- 
collect the religious complexion of the era at 
which the French troops entered Egypt, the 
slightest reflection wil! suffice to convince us 
that an harangue on Christianity or on Islam- 
ism, pronounced by a Bishop or a Muphti, was 
to them a matter of equal indifference. 
“If Bonaparte ever adopted the tone of the 
Mahometan religion, it should be recollected 
that he spoke as a military and political chief- 


tain ina Mahometan country. The safety of 


his army, the success of his arms, and conse- 
quently his own personal glory, depended on 
his momentary adoption of such a language. In 
any other country, he would have framed his 
proclamations, and modelled his harangues on 
the same principle. In India, Ali would have 
been his deity ;—in Thibet, Dalai-Lama would 
have been his idol ;—in China, Confucius would 
have been his prophet. 

“ With respect to the charge of his having 
adopted the Mahometan costume—it is true 
that Bonaparte for amusement ordered a Turk- 
ish dress to be made for him. He desired me 
one day to breakfast without waiting for him, 
intending, as he said, to rise a little later than 
usual. In about a quarter of an hour after- 
wards he made his appearance dressed in his 
new costume. He had scarcely been recog- 
nised, when he was received with a universal 
shout of laughter. He took his seat with gra- 
vity and composure, but felt so awkward and 
so il] at ease in the turban and oriental garb, 
that he speedily retired to undress himself, and 
was never afterwards tempted to favour us 
with a second representation of the masque- 
rade.” 

M. de Bourrienne draws a lively picture of 
the sufferings of the French army in Egypt, 
and of the general discontent that prevailed 
amongst the troops, almost amounting to open 
rebellion against the authority of Bonaparte. 
‘ Plague, pestilence, and famine” had, it seems, 
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wonderfully cooled the warlike ardour of the | 


Republican heroes. Into what extremes will 


not over-excitement plunge the creatures who | 


yet boast that reason has stamped them with 
the image of their Maker, and endowed them 
with the perfection of moral beauty! Those 
who had followed the destinies of Napoleon 
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when the meridian brightness of his star was 
unsullied by a single cloud—those who had ac- 
quired name and opulence from the favour of 
one whose smile was fortune, and whose praise 
was fame—even these bade adieu to the enthu- 
siastic feelings which mocked at suffering, 
while triumph was at hand—which had dared 
all while the perspective of famine and disease 
was yet in the distance—and which now were 
exchanged for the selfish desire of sacrificing 
to their hopes and their fortanes him to whom 
they owed hope, fortune, all'—All regretted 
their momentary apostacy from the altar of 
self—all renewed their homage to their hideous 
deity. 

“ [ will here assert, because it is a truth to 
which the testimony of thousands bears incon- 
testable evidence, that from the instant the 
French army set foot on the soil of Egypt, dis- 
gust, anxiety, and discontent took undivided 
possession ofall. From the moment of the ar- 
rival of the troops, the bright illusions of the 
expedition had faded,—the sad reality alone 
remained. What bitter lame ations have I 
not heard from Murat, from Lasnes, from Ber- 
thier, from Bessi¢res—from all! These inces- 
sant, immoderate, and ill-timed complaints 
often assumed the aspect of open rebellion 
against the authority of Bonaparte, whom they 
deeply afflicted, and whom they occasionally 
betrayed into the expression of severe reproach, 
and the violence of intemperate sallies. Proud 
self-sufficiency of human nature! Stoical in- 
sensibility to human suffering! Ardent and 
enthusiastic heroism, that would sacrifice 
friends, fortune, country, to the dreams of am- 
bition, and the glory of the Republic! How 
low were you then fallen! How contemptible 
then appeared those sublime sentiments that 
exist but in the fancy of the poet, glowing with 
the fervour of inspiration—or in the reveries of 
the patriot by his fire-side, encircled with the 
tranquil pleasures of existence, and a stranger 
to the privations which, on a foreign and pesti- 
lential soil, await the exile from his country 
and his home! Each now thought of France— 
of his affections—of his pleasures ;—some per- 
haps—(shall | speak out ?)—of the opera !—All 
found it impossible to reconcile themselves to 
the idea of a separation from heme which seem- 
ed destined to be eternal. 

“ Bonaparte himself was overwhelmed on 
learning the terrible catastrophe at Aboukir— 
the burning of our fleet. Spite of the energy 
of his character, how could he have triumphed 
over the shock inflicted on him by so many 
disasters. ‘To the painful sensation caused by 
the ill-timed complaints and the moral discou- 
ragement of his companions in arms, was added 
the reality of a vast, positive, and irreparable 
evil. His perspicacity enabled him to caleu- 
late at a single glance its fatal consequenees. 
All communication with France was cut off. 
No other chance of return was left, than one 
from which the conqueror of Italy turned with 
horror—with despair ;—a disgraceful capitala- 
tion with an exasperated foe. No chance was 
left, (and this blow was to him the most terrible 
of all) no hope remained of preserving his con- 
quest. Atthe very moment too when this dis- 


astrous blow was struck, he meditated the pro- 
ject of returning to France for the purpose of 
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demanding reinforcements. Was it to be ex- 
pected that these united considerations—the 
present replete with horror—the future with 
uncertainty and dismay—should not produce 
on his mind a deep and painful impression ? 
The panegyrist of Napoleon blasphemes his 
idol, when he would incense his shrine by im- 
puting to him at such a moment a degree of 
apathy so unnatural. 
To be truly great, must the feelings of human 
nature be divorced ?” 

The following ancedote will serve to convey 
an idea of the character of the Egyptian chiefs: 

“ General Kleber sent on board the Orient 
the cherif of Alexandria, Sidy-Mahomed el Co- 
raim, arrested by order of Bonaparte, and 
charged with treason. 

“The following sentence was pronounced 
against him. 

“©The General-in-chief having obtained 
proofs of the treason of Sidy-Mahomed el Co- 
raim, whom he had loaded with favours and ob- 
ligations, decrees as follows :— 

“ *Sidy-Mahpmed el Coraim is condemned 
to pay a contribution of 300,000 francs: in de- 
fault of payment by him of the said contribu- 
tion within five days from the publication of 
the present order, he is condemned to be be- 
headed.’ 

“Coraim was to repair from Aboukir to 


Cairo, having demanded and obtained permis- | 


sion to plead in justification against the charge. 
On his arrival at Cairo, he was again required 
to pay the 300,000 francs as a justification. 
This he positively refused. 1 one day signified 
to him through the medium of Venture, our in- 
terpreter, that, if he wished to save his life, he 
must pay the demand made upon him, in order 
that his defection might be overlooked. I more- 
over assured him that the general was deter- 
mined to make anexample. Coraim was a re- 
markably fine-looking man, and his situation 
interested me. ‘ You are rich,’ said | to him 
through Venture, ‘therefore make this sacri- 
fice.” ‘If,’ said he, with a sneer, ‘it be my 
fate to die now, nothing can save me, and my 
piastres would be sacrificed to no purpose: if 
it be not my fate to die, why should I make any 
sacrifice ?? He was executed at Cairo, at twelve 
o'clock at noon, on the 6th of September, 

798: his head was exposed in the streets of 
the city, with this inscription— 

* * Coraim, Cherif of Alexandria, condemned 
to death for having betrayed the oath of fide- 
lity sworn by him to the French Republic, and 
for having engaged in a treasonable correspon- 
dence with the Mamelucks whom he served in 
the vr neg A of spy. 

“ «This is the punishment reserved for trai- 
tors and perjurers.’ 

“Nothing of Coraims's wealth was found 
after his execution: he had taken his precau- 
tions. The example, however, facilitated the 
collection of the subsidies, and intimidated the 
other Egyptian Creesus, who were not altoge- 
ther such decided fatalists as Coraim. Three 
or four millions were speedily raised for the 
supply of the army.” 


Massacre of the Prisoners at Jaffa. " 
“ On the arrival of the prisoners, Beauhar- 


Such eulogy is satire. | 
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nois and Croisier received the most severe re- 
primands. But the mischief was done, and it 
now b y to decide the fate of 
about four thousand men. The two aids-de- 
camp alleged in their defence that they had 
been surrounded by a host of enemies, and 
that Boneparte himself had recommended them 
to use their exertions to assu the carnage 

“ A council was held in the tent of the gene- 
ral-in-chief, to deliberate on the measures pro- 
per to be adopted in this emergency. The 
members remained long in consultation with- 
out agreeing upon any final decision. 

“The third day arrived, and no feasible 
measure, how ardently soever desired, could 
be suggested for the preservation of the un- 
fortunate prisoners. Insubordination and muv- 
tiny were making rapid progress throughout 
the camp;—the evil was hourly increasing— 
the remedy seemed impossible ;—the danger 
was imminent. The fatal sentence of death 
was pronounced and executed on the 10th of 
March. The assertion that the Egyptians 
were separated from the other prisoners is in- 
correct; there were no other prisoners. 

“ Many of the wretched prisoners composing 
one of the columns that were marched for exe- 





| cution to the sea-side, succeeded in swimming 


to some rocks whose distance from the shore 
protected thei from the musquetry of the 
troops. The suldiers grounded their arms 
upon the sand, and to induce their victims to 
return, employed the signals of peace and re- 
conciliation in use among the Egyptians. The 
latter swam towards the shore, which they 
were destined never to reach with life. 

“I confine myself to these details of the 
dreadful sacrifice which necessity imperiously 
required, and of which | had the misfortune 
to be an eye-witness. Other pens than mine 
have done more ample justice to the fearful 
narrative, and have spared me the anguish of 
pourtraying a scene, the recollection of which, 
vivid, as when I first beheld it, even at this 
distant period, paralyzes my faculties. Would 
to God that a total oblivion of that day of 
blood rendered me inadequate to trace even 
this faint sketch of its horrors! All that the 
imagination can conceive of misery—of despair 
—and death—must fall ineffably short of the 
appalling reality. 

“On this painful subject I have advanced 
the truth—the whole truth. I was present at 
all the discussions—at all the conferences—at 
all the deliberations. It is needless to state 
that I had ne voice on the occasion. Bat I 
owe it to truth to declare, that the result of 
the debates—the position in which the army 
was placed—the scarcity of provisions—the 
exhausted state of our forees in the midst of a 
country where each individual was a desperate 
foe—these considerations would have extorted 
my consent to the genera] decision, had I pos- 
sessed a vote on the question. None but those 
who witnessed that dreadful day, can form a 
just conception of the horrible necessity in 
which we were placed. 

“In the catalogue of the miseries of war, it 
ought not to be reckoned one of the least, that 
it gives birth to circumstances of too frequent 
occurrence, in which a law, that from age to 
age has existed amongst the nations of the 
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earth, decides that private interests must be | swam with amazing rapidity and agility to a 


sacrificed to the general good, and that huma- 
nity itself must sometimes be forgotten. Whe- 


ther such was the dreadful position in which | as they passed) from ki 


Bonaparte was placed, posterity must judge. 
For myself, my opinion, or rather my firm con- 
viction, on this point, has long been formed 
beyond the possibility of coenge. 
tain 


the sanction of Napoleon be o ed till the 


| 


rock sufficiently remote from his pursuers to 
prevent any of the ae (who all fired at him 

ling him. Bonaparte 
pursued his march, and desired me to wait for 


| Kleber, whose division formed the rear-guard, 


Nor could | 


committee on this question bad pronounced — 


their decision ‘without a dissentient voice. It 
is, moreover, but justice to declare, that a re- 
luctant consent was not wrung from Napoleon 
till matters were at the last extremity; and 
that of the spectators who witnessed the mas- 
sacre, none perhaps felt a pang that for bitter- 
ness could be compared to his. 

“It was after the siege of Jaffa that the 
plague began to manifest itself with the most 
intense violence. In the country about Syria, 
we lost by the contagion from seven to eight 
hundred men. Sir Walter Scott says that 
Divine vengeance, in the shape of the plague, 
pursued us for the massacre. Did it never 
oceur to the romantic historian that Provi- 
dence might have found it much more simple 
to prevent the massacre than to revenge it? | 
must observe, besides, that Kleber’s division 
had imbibed at Damietta the poison of this 
frightful malady which developed itself and 
communicated its contagion on the march: it 
in fact accompanied us into Syria.” 

“ We arrived at Tentoura on the 20th of 
May. The heat that day was excessive, and 

roduced universal discouragement. Our losses 
in sick and wounded, since we had quitted 
Acre, were already considerable. The per- 
spective before us was most gloomy. Scarcely 
had we arrived at Tentoura, when Bonaparte 
ordered his tent to be got ready. He summon- 
ed me; and, with a degree of preoccupation, 
the inevitable effect of our situation, he dic- 
tated to me an order, that every body should 
go on foot, and that the horses, mules, and 
camels should be given to the sick and wound- 
ed who still showed signs of life. ‘ Take that 
to Berthier.. Scarcely had I returned to the 
tent when Vigogne, Bonaparte’s écuyer, ad- 
vanced, and, with his hand to his hat—‘ Gene- 
ral, what horse do you reserve for yourself 2” 
In the first movement of anger which this 
question excited, Bonaparte raised his whip, 
and struck the Tuckless ecuyer a violent blow 
in the face, adding in a voice of thunder, ‘ Let 
every body go on foot, f——e; myself the 
first. Do you not know the order? Begone.’ 

“ We slept at Cesarea on the 22d May, and 
marched the whole of the following night. 
Towards daybreak a fellow, concealed in a 
thicket on our left, (the sea was within a few 
sep of us, on our right,) discharged his mus- 
et almost in the face of Bonaparte, who had 
fallen asleep on his horse. | was close to him. 
The wood was searched, the assassin seized 
without difficulty, and the order given to exe- 
cute him on the spot. Four men pushed him 
towards the sea, which was close to us, and 
discharged their carbines at him. The four 
carbi all missed fire—a circumstance that 
must be attributed to the dampness of the 
night. 
rence, instantly plunged inte the sea, and 








inform him of what had happened, and recom- 
mend him not to miss ‘ce drdle. I presume 
he must eventually have paid the forfeit of his 
attempt with his life,” 

We anticipate that the snite of these me- 
moirs will contain some curious disclosures, 
and many novel interpretations of events, the 


| origin of which is, to this day, a mystery. 


From the station which M. de Bourrienne has 
occupied, we presume that materials at least 
will not be wanting: his task will be to shape 
them into form. The historian who would 
render his labours useful to the world, must 
narrate events with truth, and be abundantly 
provided with matter of a nature to excite 
public curiosity 


From the United Service Journal. 


THE RISING OF THE MOON. 


From Skiddaw’s skirt pale Dian rises slow, 

With clouds at first beset that mar her light, 
Huge murky forms, on which her beams be- 

slow 

Requital strange—a pomp that charms the 

sight; 
Bat soon, upwheeling towards her southern 
height, 

Her orb floats freely on the untarnished blue, 
While earth drinks in her radiance with de- 

light, 

And golden-tressed stars her course pursue ; 
Even such the path that patient virtue treads, 
Dark at the outset and perplexed to view ; 

Yet doth the ray her faithful taper sheds, 

With hues of heaven that dusky track endue, 
And well the unwavering flame her steps shall 

guide 
Home to the blissful sphere where joy and 
peace abide. I. A. M. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
CHANGE. 


We say that people and that things are changed ; 
Alas! it is ourselves that change: the heart 
Makes all around the mirror of itself. 


Wuers are the flowers, the beautiful flowers, 
That haunted your homes and your hearts 
in the spring? 
Where is the sunshine of earlier hours? 
Where is the music the birds used to bring? 
Where are the flowers?—why, thousands are 
springing, 
And many fair strangers are sweet on the 
air; 


' And the birds to the sunshine their welcome 


The Syrian, profiting by this oceur- | 


are singing— 
Look round on our valley, and then question 
“ Where?” 
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Alas! my heart's darkness! I own it is summer, 
Though little ‘tis like what it onceused to be: 
I have no welcome to give the new comer ; 
Strangely the summer seems altered to ine. 
‘Tis my spirits are wasted—my hopes that are 
weary; 
These made the gladness and beauty of yore: 
To the worn and the withered even sunshine 


is dreary, 
And the year has its spring, though our own 
is no more L. E. L. 


From the Monthly Review. 


HISTORY OF RUSSIA AND PETER THE 
GREAT. By General Count Philip de Se- 
gur. Author of “ The History of Napoleon's 
Expedition to Russia. Svo. London: Treut- 
tel and Wurtz. 1220 


Were the history of nations proportionate 
in interest to the extent of their territory, that 
of Russia would compete with the most re- 
nowned of either ancient or modern times 
But in this respect, as in many others, it is 
with countries as with individuals; it is not 
always the widest extended power that is con- 
templated with the greatest curiosity, or which 
furnishes the most abundant materials for 
thought. The wars of one barbarous chief.- 


tain with another, or the establishment of 


thrones, which wait not even the usual pro- 
cess of time and fate for their overthrow, are 
subjects which, generally speaking, add as lit- 
tle to our knowledge of human nature, as they 
do to our admiration of its qualities. Looking 
as we do on the early history of nations at too 
great a distance to discover the true and really 
effective causes of events, the rapid and blood- 
stained succession of dynasties is the least im- 
portant object to be contemplated in our re- 
searches. Human society has undergone the 
changes of the material world from a chaos to 
a universe of order and beauty. There has 
been a period in which the rude and unformed 
masses of which nations were composed, either 
hung loosely together, or were driven against 
each other in ruinous confusion. One look at 
such a scene would be sufficient to satisfy cu- 
riosity, and, unless we could watch the change 
so as to see by what process the chaos became 
organized, it would be equally sufficient for the 
purpose of inquiry. 

Till within a very few centuries back, the 
Russian chronicles were those of a people 
wanting the fierce grandeur of an uncivilized 
nation, and the multiplying energies of one 
proceeding towards refinement. The territory 
which they inhabited was, to a great degree, a 
wild and sterile wilderness. Their religion 
was a strange and unimpressive medley of 
rites, and superstifious opinions, and Christian 
doctrine. The virtues which belong to a war- 


like nation, were cultivated by them, but in- 
stead of tending, as they have done in other 
countries, to the establishment of chivalrous 
or other similar institutions, they appear to 
have kept their possessors almost stationary in 
the more than half barbarity of a military des- 
potism. 


Unlike other nations, therefore, Rus- 
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sia for many ages presented few or no appear- 
ances of progressive improvement ; and when 
it began to hold a place in the aristocracy of 
states and empires, it owed its respectability, 
not to its previous and gradual increase of 
strength and knowledge, but to the superlative 
genius of a single ruler. 

The early history, consequently, of this im- 
mense empire, rarely presents any passages of 
interest. A few pages are sufficient to record 
almost every thing of importance in the —_ 
ral story of its rise and progress towards its 
present condition of strength and authority. 
Here and there we meet with characters of 
which we should be glad to know more, or 
with the slight mention of men who seem.to 
have been endowed with talents, which in 
more enlightened states, would have made 
them the conspicuous benefactors of their 
country ; but, situated as they were, they 
could never escape the harassing effects of 
continual warfare. In one period also, we see 
civilization ready to spring forth out of some 
fortunate series of circumstances, and in ano- 
ther, the whole country overwhelmed with re- 
turning darkness. Revolutions, in fact, were 
brought on by all the variety of causes to which 
such a state of society gives birth, and pre- 
vented the permanent foundation of any use- 
ful institution ; truth had no chance of findin 
votaries among a people who had no means o 
persuasion but the sword, and knowledge was 
of little value in a country where force only 
was known, and the slowly increasing energies 
of power were despised. The extent of terri- 
tory which the empire gradually — by 
the result of conquest, or the union of different 
states, does not add to the interest of its early 
history ; and the only matter of curiosity is, 
how such a vast and ill-formed Colossus held 
so long together. Without arts, or either ex- 
ternal or internal means of improvement, it 
offered the spectacle of an inhabited waste—a 
desert where men had only ceased from being 
savage, to become the slaves of an autocrat! 

Its efficient preservation it owed to a set of 
circumstances which operate with almost equal 
force, whatever be the internal condition of a 
country—the divisions or weakness of neigh- 
bouring states enabling the worst constitated 
government to preserve itself secure. 

The most important circumstance in the 
early history of Russia, is its connexion with 
that of the declining empire of the Greeks. 
The approach which its barbaric rulers fre- 
quently made to the walls of Constantinople, 
was a repetition of the scenes which pre- 
ceded the downfall of ancient Rome; and it is 
far more than probable, that if they had pos- 
sessed a land force as well disciplined for at- 
tack as their rude, but adventurous navy, they 
would have firmly established themselves on 
the throne of the Eastern emperors. In less 
than two hundred years they four times at- 
tacked Constantinople, sometimes bringing 
against it a fleet of more than a thousand ves- 
sels, and more than once succeeded in compel- 
ling the pusillanimous Greeks to bribe them 
with precious presents to depart the coast. 
The first of these enterprises oceurred, ac- 
cording to Gibbon, about the year 865. On 
this oceasion they took advantage of the ab- 
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sence of the emperor, and had already gained 


ion of the port, when he suddenly re- | 


turned, and having offered up his vows, had 
the satisfaction of seeing his ies di 

by a violent tempest. At this, and for a long 
subsequent period, the Russians appear to 
have been little better than half civilized bar- 
barians, and the terror with which they in- 





spired the objects of their attack, was con- | 


stantly kept up y the fierceness and cruelty 
with which they fought. 

Bat notwithstanding the many centuries of 
savage war and internal revolutions which 
kept back the healthy growth of this vast em- 
pire, there were at a comparatively early pe- 
riod of its existence, many favourable appear- 
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, termined mind, a real type, as it appears to us, 
of the modern founder of the empire, and pos- 
sessed of many of the most requisite qualifica- 
| tions for his situation. The power which this 
family continued to possess was of the most 
absolute nature, and the influence which the 
firm attachment of the people to their leaders 
had at this time, must have been of the great- 
est consequence to the establishment of the 
state. So great was their loyalty, that the 


| commen war-cry of the captains was, ‘ Let us 


ances in its condition. It was protected against | 


the resentment of its enemies by the nature of 
its climate and its situation. It had an estab- 
lished traffic with Greece, which supplied it in 
exchange for its furs, hides, &e., with the ne- 
cessaries and some of the luxuries of . more 
sunny climates ; and before the eleventh cen- 
tury, one of its capitals had become adorned 
with a considerable degree of modern magnifi- 
cence. The hardy and adventurous disposi- 
tion of the people also was highly favourable 
to the establishment of a great empire on the 
most solid foundations; and as far as valour 
can carry a nation, they appear to have suc- 
ceeded in their attempts. Advantages, how- 
ever, of this kind, to whatever extent they 
may be possessed, are only of temporary va- 
lue. The rivalry of the members of a reign- 
ing family, a single unsuccessful war, or one 
feeble monarch, may destroy them all, or 
throw back the nation which depends upon 
them for support, into anarchy and barbarism. 
And this was the case with the country of 
which we are speaking. While other nations, 
with far less opportunities of improvement, 
proceeded rapidly in the march of civilization, 
this stood still for centuries, or almost imme- 
diately after making a single step towards a 
better social system, passed back into its for- 
mer condition. But we must endeavour to 
give a brief view of the wide field of inquiry 
over which its chronicles lead us. 

The ancient history of the Russians, is con- 
sidered as comin 
century. Over this portion of their annals 
hangs an almost impenetrable cloud of doubt 
and mystery. They are universally acknow- 
ledged to be of Sclavonian origin, but little is 
known of them till their piratical hordes be- 
came united under Rurik, one of their chief- 
tains, who established an authority which his 
descendants maintained for several hundred 
years. The foundation of this dynasty took 
place in the year “02, at which early period it 
is supposed that this prodigious empire, mighty 
in its very birth, had for its boundaries, the 
Vistula and the Carpathian mountains on the 
one side, and the Volga on the other; while 
its remaining limits were formed by the White 
sea and the Baltic at one extremity, and the 
Black sea and the Caspian on the opposite. 
The spirit which had been breathed into the 
new monarchy by its founder, was continued 
by the successor to his authority. Oleg is 
mentioned by historians as a man of the 


down as far as the ninth | 





fiercest dispositions, but of a powerful and de- 





die for our prince!” On one occasion, the re- 
gent left the country and embraced a new re- 
ligion, without the slightest convulsion being 
the result; and on another, when a new code 
of laws was published, the sovereign dared to 
say, “ Behold your laws, for such is my will.” 
In alluding to the causes which chiefly contri- 
buted to the rapid rise of the Russian empire, 
it is also observed, that their religion, at its 
commencement, was of a character which 
strongly tended to nourish the highest of war- 
like qualities; and though the diffusion of 
Christianity might afterwards introduce a 
somewhat milder system of belief, it had little 
real effect in softening the temper of the people. 
To the above also may be added the two other 
important circumstances, that they possessed 
excellent swords and cutlasses, which were 
furnished from the iron mines of Sweden, and 
that their army consisted of well armed in- 
fantry. 

It would be little interesting to follow the 
catalogue of kings who reigned through the 
succeeding centuries, till the monarchy as- 
sumed a more settled appearance. No petty 
African state ever exhibited a more deplorable 
picture of tyranny, in the princes towards the 
people, or of cruelty and hatred of princes 
among each other, than did Russia for many 
successive generations. The frightful state of 
anarchy to which the country was thus sub- 
jected may be easily conceived, when it is said 
that during the long period of a hundred and 
eighty years, that is, from 1054 to 1236, the 
empire was made the mere prey of the war- 
ring members of the family of Rurik. Till the 
commencement of this era, every thing had 
appeared to favour the prosperity and rapid 
improvement of the people. It had begun, as 
most of the nations who have made any figure 
in the history of the world, with war, and the 
exercise of military strength. Before Chris- 
tianity had given a different appearance to the 
face of the civilized world, this was the surest 
and the most direct way for a people to estab- 
lish themselves in a country. The. habit of 
war taught them the practices most useful for 
a newly-settled colony, enabled the different 
members of the community to support hard- 
ships, and exercise all the self-denial which 
their situation might require, and kept both 
the mind and body in full activity. History, 
we think, will bear us out in saying, that the 
nations which have owed their origin to bands 
of warriors, have been the most firm in their 
establishment, and remained longest unshaken 
by the influence of destructive corruptions. 
Since the introduction of a divine religion, an 
infinitely more powerful protection is given to 
the socia) band, whether it encircle a new co- 
lony or an ancient empire. But it was not 
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thus in times anterior to the free currency of 
Christianity ; and the bold, free and enterpris- 
ing soldier, was the only founder of states 
= seemed perfectly qualified for such an un- 
dertaking. 

But when once the nation was firmly set- 
tled, something else was required to secure 
the permanent happiness of the people. War 
is a game which must always offer a splendid 
stake to make men willing long to undergo 
the hardships and peril it involves, and though 
they my be satisfied to their very hearts con- 
tent, while fighting their way for a home, they 
wonld be very wretched, or very degraded, if 
they could long continue their bloody calling, 
after the first great object was obtained. We 
see, therefore, that after a few years of settle- 
ment, the most warlike tribes gradually lose 
some of their fierceness of character, and 
either turn themselves to the cultivation of 
the necessary and useful arts of life, or, which 
is the only alternative, either degenerate into 
downright savageness of character, or become 
weak and divided, and immediately after- 
wards, the prey of the first invader who 
chodses to attack their possessions. The lat- 
ter was partly the case with Russia. All had 
been done for it which war could do. The 
time was come when the occupation of the 
soldier ought to cease, and to give way to that 
of the artisan and the labourer; and had the 
arts of social life been then introduced and cul- 
tivated with success—had the natural ener- 
gies of the people been directed into the pro- 
per channel, a glorious peace would have been 
the consequence, and Europe would have seen 
the great queen of the North crowned with a 
diadem, rivalling in splendour those of the 
Kast, and in firmness that of a mountain chief- 
tain. But it was not thus. Some reverses of 
fortune, united with a latent but growing dis- 
gust for conflicts, which were carried on by 
the dark ambition of the monarch, weakened 
the spirit of the nation, when it had no other 
principle of activity to move and excite its 
energies. From 1054, therefore, to 1236, we 
see nothing but barbarous wars, which had no 
ether effect than that of reducing the nation 
below its original condition. During this pe- 
riod, also, a dismemberment of the empire 
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“ There existed other obstacles to the civili- 
zation of the Russians; they are to be found in 
the antipathy with which the despised Greeks 
and their new religion inspired the minds of 
the people, against the arts, the sciences, and 
the manners introduced by these foreigners. 

“ We may believe, also, that the generation 


| which was going off the stage, had the selfish- 





took place, which not onl diminished its | 
| when once they are sown there, they become 


strength, but introduced into its bosom the 
most destructive evils. After mentioning some 


of the causes which had promoted the growth | 


of civilization among the Russians, our author 
thus reflects on their sudden reversion into 
barbarism. 

“ But how was it possible to civilize barbari- 
ans surrounded by barbarians? Olga was not 
listened to; her son Sviatoslaf even resisted 
her. When, on her return, after having been 
baptized at Byzantium, by Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, she endeavoured to convert the 
young warrior, his reply to her was, ‘ I cannot 
singly embrace this new religion ; my compa- 
nions would Jaugh at me.’ A singular remark, 
which seems to prove that, at all times, ridi- 
cule has been the most powerful of anti-religi- 
ous weapons. 


ness to wish that it might not be so much sur- 
passed by that which was to replace it. Can 
those who have declined into the vale of years, 
bear to hear it asserted, that every thing 
which has occupied their whole life is but ig- 
norance, barbarism, triviality, and clownish- 
ness? Are thus to be lost the rights derived 
from experience, the sole benefit, and that so 
dearly bought, which remains to the aged ? 

“ Add to this, that, in those barbarous times, 
the want of a system of tacties, and the nature 
of the weapons, gave all the advantage to mere 
physical strength ; a circumstance which con- 
ferred on the exercises of the body a prece- 
dence over those of the mind. 

* The various sackings of Kief, also, from 
the time when the partitions of the empire 
commenced, destroyed to the very root the en- 
tire labours of Olga, of Vladimir, and of Ya- 
roslaf. 

“ Against a voluntary and general barba- 
rism, the means of instruction are so feeble, 
that, far from dividing in order to spread them, 
the prince is compelled to unite them under 
his protection: it is necessary that he should 
first call round him the rising generation, that 
they may come to seek that instruction, which 
cannot seek them: this is the reason of civili- 
zation being so long confined within the limits 
ofa single city. 

“ Now, we shall see, in this second period of 
the Russian history, that Kief, taken im 950 b 
the Varangians of Vladimir, burned in 1015 b 
those of Yaroslaf, and plundered in 1018 by 
the Poles, was captured and recaptured by 
them in 1069 and 1077; and lastly, that, after 
having passed violently from hand tohand for 
more than acentury, it was completely sacked 
in 1169, and nearly destroyed in 1201. 

“In the downfall of Kief, of that mother of 
all the Russian cities, would have been com- 
prehended that of civilization, were not the 
human mind so adapted to the seeds of it, that, 


indestructible. 

“The Grand-Princedom, however, passed 
from Kief to Vladimir; the navigation of the 
Jorysthenes, more and more impeded by the 
Polovtzy Tartars, and others, was forgotten. 
The Grand-Princes thus withdrew from their 
civilizers, the Greeks; while, on the other 
hand, the Greeks withdrew from them, repel- 
led by the civil commotions of Russia. 

“ ‘This is the reason why, about the middle 
of the twelfth century, (1168) the date of the 
fall of the second Russian capital, manners be- 
came more fierce, or, rather, manners were 
wholly changed ; they were no longer those of 
Kief, softened by Byzantium, but those of cen- 
tral Russia, still pagan and barbarous, whither 


| the seat of government had recoiled. Judicial 


* This weapon was too weak against Vladi- | 
mir; but he undertook too late his own reform- | 
ation, and the reformation of others. 


combats were then added to the fire and water 
ordeals ; politica! assassinations and civil wars 


| were multiplied ; and to all these elements of 
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confusion was added a singular order of suc- 
cession. Thus torn to pieces, the empire was 
laid open to the Poles, tothe Hungarians, and, 
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especially to the Polovtzy Tartars, who assist- | 


ed the Russian princes to devastate it: at 
length appeared the Mongol Tartars; split 
into fractions, the state resisted without con- 
centrating its efforts, and was destroyed. 

“ Then, while it was plunged in this abyss, 
and for several! ages, the Tartar invasion pour- 
ed forth on it the profuse stores of its barba- 
rism, its treacheries, and all the vices of slave- 
ry. Robbery, ‘like a contagious disease, at- 
tacked every kind of property.’* Oppression, 
with its hideous train of hatred, stratagems, 
dissimulation, gloomy and stern manners, poi- 
sonings, mutilations, and horrible executions, 
established its sway: it extended over the 
whole country ;, it penetrated into every heart, 
which it withered and brutalized during two 
centuries. 

“Such a horrible tyranny rendered legiti- 
mate all means of escaping from it; then, 
every thing was confounded: the distinction 
of good and evil ceased to exist ; crime lost its 
shame, and punishment its infamy. The very 
name of honour vanished ; fear alone held ab- 
solute dominion ! 

“ In the second period, upon which we are 
now entering, at the commencement of the 
twelfth century, Vladimir Monomachus, that 
Christian hero, could yet say, ‘ Put not even 


the guilty to death, for the life of a Christian | 


is sacred.’ 
century, when his spirit again revived in the 
great Dmitry Donskoy, we find that worthy 
descendant of the Christian hero of the Rus- 
sians, under the necessity of re-establishing 
capital punishments. Very son, the justice 
of his successors became more ferocious, either 
from the Tartar manners having become pre- 
dominant, or from necessity, in order to ren- 
der punishment commensurate with crime.” 
—p. 51—54 

The only monarchs who, during the above 
period, deserved to be exempted from the ge- 
neral obloquy of their race, were Vladimir Mo- 
nomachus, who flourished about the year 1114, 
and Andrew, who reigned about the year 1157. 
The former of these princes was far more en- 
lightened than the generality of his contempo- 
raries, and distinguished himself by the estab- 
lishment of many laws and institutions, which 
tended greatly to soften the superstitious and 
savage character of the times. On his death- 
bed, he assembled his children round him, and 
gave them advice which proved the greatness 
of his mind, and the superior intelligence with 
which he was gifted! The document which 
contains this address is of so curious a nature 
that we are tempted to extract it. 

“* My dear children,’ said he, ‘ praise God, 
love men; for it is neither fasting, nor soli- 
tude, nor monastic vows, that can give you 
eternal life, it is beneficence alone 

‘*« Be fathers to the orphan; be yourselves 
judges for the widow. Put to death neither 
the innocent nor the guilty, for nothing is 
more sacred than the life and soul of a Chris- 
tian. 





* « Karamsin.” 


But, at the close of the fourteenth | 
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“«Keep not the priests at a distance from 
you; do good to them, that they may offer up 
prayers to God for you. 

“* Violate not the oath which you have 
sworn on the cross. My brothers said to me, 
‘ Assist us to expel the sons of Rotislaf, and 
seize upon their provinces, or renounce our al- 
liance.’ But I answered, ‘1 cannot forget 
that I have kissed the cross.’ 

“* Bear in mind that a man ought to be al- 
ways employed: look carefully into your do- 
mestic concerns, and fly from drunkenness 
and debauchery. 

“* Love your wives, but do not suffer them 
to have any power over you. 

“* Endeavour constantly to obtain know- 
ledge. Without having quitted his palace, m 
father spoke five languages; a thing which 
captivates for us the admiration of foreigners. 

“<In war, be vigilant; be an example to 
your vaiwodes: never retire to rest without 
having posted your guards! never take off 
your arms while you are within the enemy's 
reach ; and, to avoid ever being surprised, be 
early on horseback. 

“* When you travel through your provinces, 
do not allow your attendants to do the least 
injury to the inhabitants; entertain always, at 
your own expense, the master of the house in 
which you take up your abode. 

“<«If you find yourself affected by some ail- 
ment, make three prostrations down to the 
— before the Lord ; and let the sun never 

nd you in bed. Assoon asthe first gleams of 
day appeared, my father, and all the virtuous 
men by whom he was surrounded, did thus— 
they glorified the Lord; they then seated 
themselves to deliberate, or to administer jus- 
tice to the people, or they went to the chase, 
and in the middle of the day they slept; which 
God permits to man, as well as to the beasts 
and the birds. 

“«For my part, I accustomed myself to do 
every thing that | might have ordered my 
servants to do: night and day, summer and 
winter, | was perpetually moving about; I 
wished to see every thing with my own eyes. 
Never did I abandon the poor or the widow to 
the oppressions of the powerful. I made it 
iny duty to inspect the churches and the sa- 
cred ceremonies of religion, as well as the ma- 
nagement of my property, my stables, and the 
vultures and hawks of my hunting establish- 
ment. 

+] have made eighty-three campaigns and 
many expeditions ; f concluded nineteen trea- 
ties with the Polovtzy ; I took captive a hun- 
dred of their princes, whom I set free again ; 
and I put two handred to death by throwing 
them into rivers 

“*No one has ever travelled more rapidly 
than | have done. Setting out in the morning 
from Tebernigof, | arrived at Kief before the 
hour of vespers. 

“<Inmy youth, what falls from my horse 
did I not experience! wounding my feet and 
my hands, and breaking my head against the 
trees; but the Lord watched over me. 

*¢In hunting, amidst the thickest forests, 
how many times have I myself caught wild 


| horses, and bound them together! How many 


times have I been thrown down by buffaloes, 
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wounded by the antlers of stags, and trodden 


under the feet of elks! A furious wild boar | 


rent my sword from my baldrick; my saddle 
was torn to pieces by a 
beast rushed upon my courser, which he threw 
upon me; but the Lord protected me. 

“*O my children, fear neither death nor 
wild beasts; trust in Providence; it far sur- 
passes al] human precautions.’ ”’ 

The reign of this monarch was followed by 
others which quickly obliterated the beneficial 
effects which had followed from his just and 
humane conduct. 
the twelfth century, another benefactor of the 


nation appeated in the person of Andrew of | 
Snydal, who abandoned Kief, and made Vladi- | 


mir the capital of the empire. He founded 
towns, made successful war with his enemies, 


and introduced many important improvements | 


into every part of the country. 

In the year 1237, another era commenced 
with the subjection of Russia to the Tartars, 
who retained their authority over it for a pe- 
ried of two hundred and twenty-three years. 
The success of this invasion, followed from 
the genius of Jenghis Khan, who was in the 
complete possession of all those circumstances 


which give a warring nation sucha mighty | 


power over the countries it attacks. But at 


the conclusion of this period, that is, about the 
year 1462, Ivan the Third, obtained the su- | 


preme and undivided authority over the em- 
pire. The dynasty which he established lasted 


till 1613, and owed its continuance almost en- | 
tirely to the stern valour with which he fixed | 


his authority over both his subjects and his 
enemies. 
princes to whom he was tributary, and Russia 
thenceforth became free from its degrading 
subjection to the hordes of its Asiatic invaders. 
Occasional glimpses of a better order of things 


appeared during the reign of Ivan, and bis | 


successors, but the grossest barbarity still in- 


fluenced both kings and people ; and we find | 


his grandson, Ivan IV., murdering his son, 
who had sufficient talent to have carried all 
the views of his grandfather into execution. 
The character of this man is well fitted for the 
drama, and the history of his youth, as well as 
reign, is full of strange incidents. Having 
been left, at a very early age, under the power 
of guardians, he became a victim to the most 
violent persecutions of the ambitious nobles. 
“ His treasury,” says our author, “ was plun- 
dered, his domains encroached upon; masters 
of his palace, the great boyards, seemed hardly 
to endure his presence there; they delighted 
in degrading him. In his clownish brutality, 
Schuisky was seen to stretch forth his legs, 


and with the unworthy weight of his feet sully | 


the descendant of so many sovereigns.’ This, 
however, was but a smal! part of the indignity 
with which they treated him. His orders 
were uniformly contradicted, his friends per- 
secuted, even to torture, and death, and the 
expression of the good feelings and softness 
of heart which formed a portion of bis natural 
disposition, made an occasion for fresh insults. 
It is no wonder that the temper of Ivan soon 
became that of a vindictive monster, and he 
was immediately taught, on the first change of 
his circumstances, to regard every one around 


bear; this terrible | 


But towards the middle of | 


He destroyed the power of the | 


| him as his lawful prey, and justly doomed to 
suffer his resentment. The tales which are 
| told of his actions can hardly find a parallel in 
any other history. His favourite occupation 
was to torture animals, and it was not seldom 
that he would trample under his horse's hoofs 
the old people, the women, or children, whom 
he met in his progress. The change, which 
| was produced in him by the preaching of Syl- 
vester, is too remarkable not to be noticed, 
and we give M. de Segur’s relation of this 

singular event. 
“ Amidst this universal disorder, Sylvester, 

a monk, one of those inspired personages who 

then travelled Russia, and who, like the Jew- 

ish prophets or the dervishes, dared to stand 
| up even against sovereigns, appeared in the 
| presence of the frightened young despot. He 
approached him, the gospel in his hand, his 
| eye full of menace, his finger raised, and with 

a solemn voice, he pointed out to him, im the 

surrounding flames, and blood, and furious 

cries, and the limbs of his dismembered kins- 
| folk, the wrath of Heaven, which his passions 

had at length aroused. To these terrific me- 
| naces he added the infallible effect of certain 
appearances then deemed supernatural; and, 
thus working on this feeble mind, he became 
its master. 

“ Alexis Adascheff seconded Sylvester; they 
encircled the young tyrant with priests and 
able boyards; and, assisted by the young and 
virtuous Anastasia, his first and recently-mar- 
ried bride, they, during thirteen years, made 
Russia enjoy an unexpected felicity. 

“ Every thin was now pacified and reduced 
to order; regularity was introduced imto the 
army; the strelitz, a permanent militia of fu- 
sileers, were created; seven thousand Ger- 
mans were hired and kept up; a more just and 
equal assessment of the military fiefs, services, 
and contingents, was accomplished; all pro- 
prietors of estates that required three hundred 
pounds weight of seed corn, were obliged to 
furnish a horseman completely armed, or an 
equivalent in money ; a rate of pay for the sol- 
diery was established, and was even doubled, 
| to encourage such of the boyerd-followers as 

should furnish a larger contingent than was 

imposed by law; and by these means the forces 
of the empire were so much increased, that 
| they were thenceforth estimated at three hua- 
dred thousand men. The presence of the 
prince with his armies, at once re-established 
| order in them, and stimulated to exertion. 
| Casan was once more reduced; the kingdom 
| of Astracan was conquered ; fortresses to keep 
| the Tartars in check were constructed; and 
| eighty thousand Turks, whom Selim II. had 
sent against Astracan, perished in the deserts 
| by which it was surrounded. Meanwhile, the 
| grand idea of the reign of Peter the Great— 
that of opening to Russia the commerce of 

Europe, by conquering the Ingrian and Livo- 

nian ports, was almost realized ; the Don Cos- 

sacks were united With the empire; and the 
ground-work was laid for the conquest of Si- 
beria of Yermak, one of those nomade people. 

“So much for what relates to war; as to 
the rest, we see the project of enlightening 

Russia conceived ; a hundred and twenty ar- 


tists requested from Charles the Fifth; the 
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first printing-office established; Archangel 
founded ; and the north of the empire thrown 
open to the commerce of Europe. 

“At the same time, the ebolition of pre- 
cedence among the nobility was begun to be 
abolished: the iness of the clergy, in its 
monopoliaing of all landed property, was re- 
strained ; those priests were improved in their 
morals, and in their observances, which were 
still deeply imbued with anism; and the 
tolerant spirit of Adascheff prohibited the cru- 
elties with which superstition inspired them. 

“ To crown the whole, the laws were revised 
ina newcode. ‘Till then, justice had been ad- 
ministered by the governors, who paid them- 
selves out of fees levied at their own discre- 
tion. In 1556, Adascheff and Sylvester abolish- 
ed all these fees, caused justice to be gratuit- 
ously administered by the oldest and most emi- 
nent persons of each place, and, finally, esta- 
blished a general assessment, which was col- 
lected by the officers of the Exchequer.’'—pp. 
16—18. 

The influence of the sage councils of Ivan's 
excellent minister, continued but thirteen 
years, after which he became a prey to the 
darkest terrors of conscience and superstition, 
which had only the effect of alternately trans- 
= him with diabolical rage, or the most 

rible fear, till he at length fell a victim to 
his distempered mind. 

Fifteen years of the most fearful confusion 
followed the death of Ivan IV. and with his 
son and successor, Fedor, ended the rule of 
the Rurik dynasty, after it had continued for 
a period of seven hundred and thirty-six years, 
and had numbered in its line fifty-two sove- 
reigns. After the termination of the reign of 
Fedor, Boris, an ambitious noble, and brother- 
in-law of the former prince, obtained the com- 
mand of the nation. He reigned but six years, 
and they were years of terror and confusion. 
From this time Russia was sunk in the most 
deplorable darkness, and continued in that con- 
dition till the year 1612, when the different 
orders of the community, nobles, governors, 
and clergy, determined on seeking some re- 
medy for the intolerable evils which they suf- 
fered. The states accordingly assembled, and 


their election fell on Mikhail Romanoff, the | 


son of the venerable primate of that name. 
The election of this prince formed the com- 


mencement of a new era in the Russian em- | 


pire, and both from his personal character, al- 
though he was still very young, and from his 
descent from a father of such worth, the high- 
est hopes were entertained of the good effects 


of his reign. His elevation, however, was not | 


obtained without a considerable struggle on 
the side of his partizans, and when they had 
sueceeded, he was obliged to take the follow- 

oath, which argues great prudence and 
foresight in the men who had the power to 
raise cies to the empire. He swore “ that he 
would protect religion; that he would pardon 
all that had been done to his father; that he 
would make no laws, nor alter the old; and 
that, in important causes, he would decide 
nothing by himself, but that every thing should 
be had according to law, and the usual! torm of 
trial ; that he would not, at his own pleasure, 
make either war or peace with his neighbours ; 








and that, to avoid all suits with individuals, he 
would resign his estates to his family, or in- 
corporate them with the crown domains.” M. 
de Segur sensibly remarks on this oath, that it 
is, with many others of the same nature, a re- 
markable proof how naturally averse men are 
to despotisin, when, even in times and places 
the most favourable to its support, such resist- 
ances are opposed to its progress ; sometimes, 
indeed, only as formalities, but at all times in- 
dicating the national feeling on the subject. 

The most beneficial effects followed from 
the elevation of Mikhail Romanoff. The evils 
which had been allowed to exist during the 
last fifteen years, and those, indeed, of many 
centuries, began to disappear ; the various ene- 
mies of the nation, who prowled like wolves 
round its limits, to seize, on the first opportu- 
nity, upon the crown, now saw themselves left 
without a hope of success, and the empire 
every where presented a better prospect of be- 
coming speedily settled, and placed in the pro- 
per condition for assuming its station among 
the other countries of Europe. Our author 
thus reflects upon this commencement of the 
Romanoff dynasty : 

‘* Behold, then, the dynasty of barbaric ori- 
gin, of divine right, of the right of conquest, 
the inheritor of Tartar manners and violence ; 
behold it replaced by a dynasty which a nation, 
purified by misfortune, chose freely from 
among all that it possessed that was most pa- 
triotic, most virtuous, most sacred, and bearing 
the least resemblance to the tyrants who were 
recently its oppressors. 

“In fact, the source of this dynasty was 
pure.. It was from the very heart of the na- 
tion that it sprung. What imports it, that an 
obscure Prussian, who settled in Russia about 
1350, was the head of this family, and that 
thus the primary root of this second dynasty 
was foreign?* For two centuries had it not 
been covered by Russian earth and native 
laurels? 

‘In Mikhail Romanoff, Russia chose a name 
which was lustrous with two hundred and fifty 
years of conspicuousness; the descendant of 
the Cleremetefs, a family equally beloved and 
illustrious ; the son of that martyr of the coun- 
try, who again endured for it heroic sufferings ; 
lastly, one allied to the Ruriks,t who is said to 
have been designated as his successor by the 
last Prince of that dynasty. The persecution 
of the Romanoffs by the regicide Boris, gave 
weight to this popular report: the hatred of 
the usurper pointed out this family to the love 
of the nation. 

“ What could be more natura! than that, dis- 
oo“ with tyranny, that nation should, in 


| Mikhail, have chosen one of its victims; that, 


weary of all kinds of war, it should nave pro- 
claimed the son of a minister of peace; that in 
a liberating revolution, for which it was indebt- 
ed particularly to its priests, it should be the 
offspring of a priest, the pupil of a convent, 
whom it selected for its sovereign! For here, 
every thing was in unison; the interests of va- 
rious classes, the love of the people, patriotism, 





* “ Navikof, Levesque, Leclerc, &c.” 
t “ Nephew of the mother of Fedor, the 
last tzar of that dynasty.” 
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the want of repose, and the hope of a mild and | gious prince. 


pacific reign. 


“Another great citizen, the vaiwode Po- | 
jaraky, rose, it is true, to an equal elevation | 


with the primate Romanoff: there might have 
been room for hesitating which of them de- 
served the preference ; but it was the general 
himself who elected the son of the primate, 
either from disinterestedness, or from the de- 
ference which the Russians then felt for those 
families which had long been more conspicu- 
ous than others, or from respect for the cha- 
racter of the martyr, and docility to the influ- 
ence of the priests, who must, of course, pre- 
fer the son ofa priest, in the hope of reigning 
through his father. 

“ virtues of the primate Romanoff were, 
therefore, the deeply-seated roots of that dy- 
nasty ; they penetrated into the hearts of the 
Russians ; they bore their fruit; and, as it of- 
ten happens, the solid cause of entering upon 

ion, became that of its duration. 

“ In reality, either from ability, or from the 
foree of circumstances, or from the influence 
of origin, the first descendants of that victim 


of tyranny, that martyr of independence," | 
seems to have inherited the virtues of their an- | 


cestor. Their government, down to the pe- 
riod of Peter the Great, had somewhat of 


strength, of virtue, and of that mildness which | 


is natural to strength. 

“ Revolis again broke out; they were sup- 
pressed ; and, for the first time, during a long 
series of years, the justice of the prince was 
not an act of vengeance. 

“European military officers were invited ; 
but the great effort which they directed against 
Smolensk was frustrated by the national jea- 
lousy, and Mikhail was obliged to renounce 
the gery of arms. 

« eration, a love of peace, resignation 
even, and yet the creation of a more regular 
warrior army, which restored internal tranquil- 
lity, and prepared the way for indispensable 


| 


——— 


conquests ; this is the share of merit which, in | 


the establishment of this dynasty, must be as- 
signed to the first of its princes !t 

“ That of the second is, to have been a for- 
midable warrior, who recovered from Poland, 
Smolensk, Kief, and the major part of the pro- 
vinees which had been wrested from Russia, 
and endeavoured to give more regularity to his 
army : to have been a legislator, who strove to 
ameliorate his codes; a ruler, who knew how 
to discover and repair his faults ; who invited 
foreign arts, founded manufactures, caused 
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We see him faithful to his 
pledged word, even when given to the robber 
Stenko Raxin, a revolted , the devas- 
tator of the south-east of Russia, the Pugatchef 
of that age.” —pp. 229—231. 

Mikhail was succeeded, after a reign of thir- 
ty-two years, by his son, Alexis, a man of great 
energy, but amiable character, and whose 
moderation towards his enemies was equal to 
his valour; he reigned thirty-one years, and 
left his crown to his son, Fador, a prince of 
feeble mind and constitution, who, at his death, 
left the empire to be successively under the 
rule of his brothers and his sister. Ivan, the 
second son of Alexis. was of too imbecile a con- 
stitution to be permitted to rule, and Peter, 
the first, was chosen by the nobles to supply his 
place. The consequences of this, however, 
were the most serious disturbances.. The am- 
bitious Sephia, hoping to retain the authority 
in her own hands, could she get Ivan placed 
on the throne, promoted a powerful opposition 
to the elevation of the young prince, and it 
was with difficulty that Peter was preserved 
from destruction. But it was owing, as it 
would seem, to these circumstances, that the 
man who was shortly to have such influence 
over the Russian empire, became so well quali- 
fied for his station. Obiiged to be kept at a 
distance from the court, and brought up amid 
danger, and in comparative hardehi » Peter 
early acquired the habits of self-denial, and of 
determined daring, which were necessary to 
his situation. Never, perhaps, did a great man 
owe more of his greatness to education, or to 
the manner in which his youth was trained, 
than this celebrated monarch. The anecdotes 
which are told of bis early years, are among 
the most interesting which history contains. 
Thus, on one occasion, after having been 
made acquainted with some of the sciences, on 
being informed of the barbarism of his nation, 
he cried over the miseries which it then suffer- 
ed. Nothing, in fact, was able to subdue the 
genius with which nature had endowed him, 
and the means which were taken to keep him 
in obscurity failing of their intended aim, only 
served to strengthen him, and urge him forward 
in his career. Notwithstanding all the arts of 
his sister, Sophia, he was secretly preparing 
himself for assuming the authority, which, 


| from the condition of Ivan, he had a right to 
| enjoy; and which, had it not been for an 


to be worked the yp ood and iron mines, | 


which are the riches of the Russian soil, and 
constructed the two first Rus#fan vessels, the 


sight of which inspired the genius of his third | 


son, Peter the Great. To have been also a 
moderate conqueror, who manifested respect 
for his nation, by calling his States-general to 


decide on great questions of public interest ; ) 


and, lastly, to have been a clement and reli- 


" “See Leclerc, page 73.” 

t “ Mikhail, from 1613 to 1645. Alexei, his 
son, from 1645 to 1676. Feedor, the eldest son 
of Alexei, from 1676 to 1682. hia, Ivan, 
and Peter, from 1682 to 1689. Peter and Ivan 
tiJl 1696. Peter alone, till 1725.” 





usurping ambition, he would have already pos- 
sessed. 

Bat at length his talents obtained the com- 
plete ascendancy. Sophia was thrown from 
her illegal elevation, and, in 1689, Peter began 
his uecfal and illustrious reign. The first oc- 
currence with which it was marked, served, 
like the education of his youth, to mature and 
strengthen his mind. His war with the Turks 
supplied him with an experieuce which other 
men would not have acquired in a period twice 
the length of its continuance, and the manner 
in whieh he turned every circumstance to his 
improvement, laid the foundation of much of 
that practical wisdom for which he was dis- 
tinguished. It was during this war that he 
became so strongly convinced of the absolute 
necessity of a naval force, and at the siege of 
Asoph, he formed the resoldtion of making the 





























































possession of one a principal object of his exer-— 
tions 


It was not, however, the determination only | 
which was thus taken, for which he deserves 
the praise of consummate ability. The man- | 
ner which he chose for putting it into execu- | 
tion, and the personal fatigue which he thereby — 
imposed upon himself, are still more worthy of | 
admiration. Resolving to see, with his own | 
eyes, the prodigies which he had been inform. | 
ed science and civilization had effected in other | 
countries, he departed on his memorable jour- | 
ney of observation, in 1697, and visited, as is | 
well known, all the most celebrated states of | 
Burope. The perseverance with which he | 
pursued his journey, was an admirable instance | 
of what a king, truly bent upon the reforma- | 
tion of his country, wi!l undergo; and the his- | 
tory of fabulous antiquity can hardly present a | 
nobler spectacle than this young northern mon- | 
arch proceeding from one kingdom to another, 
conversing at one time with their rulers, and 
at another with the humblest peasants, and 
turning from no obstacle which either labour 
or patience could overcoine. 

Not content with merely witnessing himself 
the objects of his inquiry, or of gaining the 
knowledge which was to civilize the country of 
his birth, he adopted that other admirable mea- 
sure, of sending four hundred young Russians | 
to be educated in the most enlightened states, | 
while he carried back with him seven hundred | 
foreigners, to diffuse by their example, the most | 
useful arts and sciences through his empire. 





Much as has already been said upon these noble 
instances of wisdom which Peter displayed, it 
is a subject of which reflection can scarcely 
grow tired. Under every view which we take 
of it, it is alike worthy of the deepest interest. 
Considered in its political tendencies, it was 
one of the finest strokes of policy which ever 
entered into the mind of the most enlightened | 
statesman. Regarded in a moral point of view, | 
it was one of the most striking instances of 
greatness of character which there is on re- 
cord; for Peter was a man of the most violent 
passions, unaccustomed to the splendour of re- 
fined courts and cities, and of an age at which | 
pleasure is most powerfully alluring ; but temp- | 
tation no more than difficulty, stopped him on 
his route, and half-barbarian as he was, he 
conquered where philosophy could hardly have 
= its footing. 

na nation situated like Russia, at the pe- | 
riod of which we are speaking, and for many 
centuries previous to it, the despotic authority 
of a man of high genius, and interested in its 
improvement, was an object to be devoutly de- 
sired. The evils which existed would have 
been eradicsted long before, had the most pow- 
erful of the warlike monarchs been ssed 
of Peter's inclination for science, or had those | 
who were more inclined to peace, enjoyed his | 
firmness and resolution. Bad, therefore, as his | 
despotic disposition was -in itself, it was of the | 
greatest benefit to the country, and it was | 
owing to the firm hand with which he grasped 
hisseeptre, that Russia now exists as an impor- 
tant part of civilized Europe. *M. de Segur’s 
remarks on this subject are well worthy of 


being perused. 
“had what other instrament than despotism { 
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could he use among a people trebly slaves, 
the conquest ont the first Russiene, by ie 
domination of the Tartars, and by the coneen- 
tration of power which released them from the 
Tartar yoke; a people among whom children 
were the slaves of their fathers, and wives of 
their husbands ; where, in a word, all were at 
once masters and slaves: two situations, one 
of which is amply sufficient to pervert human 
ae 

“In that country, then the abode of barba- 
rism, even those who had the largest share of 
learning, had no other mode of reckoning than 
by strings of balls; their priests, Greeks by re- 
ligion, were ignorant of Greek and Latin, 
scarcely knew how to read, and wallowed in 
perpetual drunkenness ; a typographical cor- 
rection made in the clumsy editions of their 
Bible, was looked upon by them as a horrible 
sacrilege ; they were a people truly idolatrous, 
by their excessive adoration of the saints, each 
individual having the image of his own, which 
his fellow-countrymen could not pray to with- 
out being prosecuted and sentenced to da- 
mages, for having stolen favours from an image 
which another had rained himself to enrich 
and adorn. 

“They were men, a great part of whom 
were so thoroughly brutified by wretchedness, 
as to believe that heaven was not made for 
them, but only for their princes and boyards ; 
for those very grandees who, nevertheless, 
were publicly scourged for theft, without 
their being degraded, without believing their 
rank to be disgraced, either by the shame of the 
crime, or the shame of the punishment. 

“ They were, in a word, the same people of 
whom, by a single nod, the Ivans had trans- 
ported thousands of proprietors from the south 
to the north, and from the north to the suuth, 
of their empire ; who, without a murmur, had 
suffered bears to be let loose upon them, for 
diversion, in the stieets of the capital; whose 
nobles returned thanks to the prince, when at 
a banquet, he beat or mutilated them for his 
sport. A barbarous country, where, in the 
numerous butcheries of pretended state crimi- 
nals, the grand princes and his courtiers them- 
selves played the part of executioners upon 
the principal conspirators; a government so 
ill-constructed and absurd, that civil and mili- 
tary functions were confounded in the same 


| hands; a national mass so misshapen and so 


unhealthy, that it was scarcely able to repulse 
a remnant of Tartars; and which, had it con- 


| tinued in the state that Peter found it in, 


Charles X11. would, perhaps, have conquered 
as easily as Siberia had been conquered by it- 
self, and America by Europe. 

“ And yet, nobles, priests, people, every one, 
even to the first wife and son of the reformer, 
clung to these boorish manners, and to this be- 
nighted ignorance ; obstinately determined to 
live over again the life of their fathers; perpe- 
tually recommencing instead of making pro- 

ress. 

“The nobles who had been discontented 
since the time of Ivan LV., and especially since 
the destruction, by Feedor, of their exclusive 
titles to the ranks and places held by their an- 
cestors, refused to obey; they abhorred the 


new system which Peter sought to introduce, 
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here it to begi ing, 
where it was necessary ee 


where every thing required learned, and 
where rank depended on merit. 

“ The priests, superstitious from their call- 
ing, fanatical from ignorance, from interest, 
and from the pride inspired by their influence 
over a people still more ignorant than them- 
selves; the priests, whose patriarchal throne, 
since the accession of the second race, had 
stood so close to the regal throne; they, be- 
forehand, poured forth their maledictions upon 
all innovation, and especially when brought 
from countries where a dreaded sect was tri- 
umphant. By them, the first printing-office, 
which Alexis endeavoured to establish, had 
been burned. Thus did they repel all improve- 
ments, as abominable acts of sacrilege ; and to 
this they were prompted either by a fanatical 
spirit, or by the instinct of immutability, 
which in fact, is indispensable to the existence 
of all power that is built upon error and super- 
stition. 

“ As to the people, the example of the two 
other classes, and the influence which they ex- 
ercised over them, were sufficient to harden 
them in their barbarous manners; even inde- 
pendent of the force or habit, which operated 
—_ on all classes, and which is general- 
t 


strong in proportion to the worthlessness of 


custom from which it has originated 

“ But Peter had formed a correct estimate 
of the three elements on which he wish- 
ed to act: he knew that the state, such as 
his genius conceived it, was entirely concen- 
trated in himself. He was.aware that the 
clergy were not likely to become a dangerous 
power. It is true, that, havirg constantly in- 
creased their numbers and their privileges 
since the time of Vladimir the Great,* we find 
them, in 1700, the persons first consulted on all 
important affairs, exercising the right of sen- 


tencing to death without appeal, and possessing | 


one half of the property of the empire. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, traditionary feelings, 
interest, and weakness, had always retained 
them in obedience. 

“ The causes of this constant submission to 
the head of the government have always been 
assigned ; the most prominent cause has been 


stated to be, the obligation which the priests | 


were under of being married,—a custom which 
introduced into their corporations the most 


heterogeneous part ; which weakened the cor- | 


porate spirit, by the mixture of contrary inte- 
rests with it; which linked them with civil 
life by rendering them as much citizens as 
riests ; and lastly, which occasioned them to 
be less respected by their flocks, in conse- 
quence of their too near approach to the mul- 
titude in point of situation.""—pp. 250—253. 

It may be = understood, even from this 
short passage, what was the state of the so- 
ciety of which Peter was the ruling member, 
and how difficult a task it must have been to 
introduce order, where every thing so strong- 
ly favoured the continuance of anarchy. The 
means which Peter employed were those which 
the most absolute tyranny suggested, and they 
were successful in introducing a reformation 
which a few years before would have been con- 


* « About the year 1000.” 
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sidered very far distant. But, necessary us it 
was to rule with sternness, to be in appear- 
ance, and - the absoluteness a, 
a despot, this retrieves nothi obl 
which attaches to his as the aushe 
which tarnished the glory of his best and no- 
blest actions. 

The remaining history of Russia, is too wel! 
known to need our alluding to any of its de- 
tails, and we cannot do better than permit our 
author to give the observations with which he 
terminates the history of Peter :-— 

‘“ Historians of the nineteenth century, 
while we detest the violent acts of this prince, 
why should we be astonished at his despotism ’ 
Who was there who could then teach him, 
that to be truly liberal or moral is the same 
thing? But of what consequence is it, that 
he was ignorant that morality calls for the es- 
tablishment of liberty, as being the best possi- 
ble means of securing the general welfare ° 
All that he did for that welfare, or, in other 
words, for the glory, the instruction, and the 
prosperity of his empire, was it not beneficial 
to that liberty, of which neither himself nor 
his people were yet worthy? Thus, without 
being aware of it, Peter the Great did more 
for liberty than all the dreams of liberalism 
have since fancied that he ought to have done | 
His people are indebted to him for their first 
and most difficult step towards their future 
emancipation. What matters, then, his ab- 
horrence to the word, when he laboured so 
much for the thing? Since despotism was 
necessary there, how couid he better em- 
ploy it? 

“ If he carried matters too far, if he often 
deemed it just to inflict on his enemies al! 
the evil which they wished to him, and to treat 
| bis country like a conquest in order to conquer 
| it to civilization ; in a word, if he overcame in 
his Russians their barbarous manners by dint 
| of the barbarism which still remained in him- 
self; the fault must be attributed to his edu- 
cation, to the age in which he lived, and to 
the circumstance of a degree of power being 
requisite ere which has never been found to 
| exist in man without being pushed to excess. 
| It was in this hyperborean land, where a 
freezing temperature is adverse to social in- 
| tereourse, by confining each individual within 
his own limits; in these humid and cold re- 
gions, where every kind of strength and supe- 
riority seems as though it ought to exert it- 
| self only to escape from them, to conquer a 

milder climate under a distant sky; it was 
| here that this citizen d t, so familiar, so 

accessible, so enamoured of truth—full of the 
| pride of noble actions, and endowed with ad- 
| mirable sagacity, with boundless zeal, and 

sleepless activity, devoted himself, in order to 
| transform this barbarous and desolating na- 

ture into an enlightened and productive na- 
| ture. 

“ Let thanks be paid to him, since he 
changed into a source of light that source of 
ignorance, whence the barbarism of the mid- 
die age had flowed in torrents over the face of 
Europe, ingulphing the civilization of ancient 
times. Never again will burst forth from 

| those countries the Attilas, the Hermanrics, 
| * the scourges of God and of mankind!’ Pe- 
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ter the Great has called forth there the lustre 
of the Scheremetefs, the Apraxims, the Ment- 
zikofs, the Tolstoys, the Schuvalofs, the Os- 
termanns, the Rumianzofs, and the numerous 
band of other names, till then unknown, but of 
which, since that epoch, the European aristo- 
eracy has been proud. 

“ In that great creation, as at the period of 
that of the world, we seem to behold all these 
men of Russian civilization included in one 
man! they seem as though they sprung from 
him, to civilize the empire with that unity, 
that order, that concordant motion, which ma- 
nifests one common origin! He himself dis- 
cerned, trained, or pr them. For, like 
the major part of the greatest men, he knew 
how to choose those who were suitable to his 
purpose ; like them, too, he persisted in his 
choice, and in his friendships ; either from the 
tenacity which is natural to all rable hearts in 
their feelings as well as in their projects, or, 
rather, from the correctness of their first 
glance, their superior genius being able in- 
stantly to recognise and to draw to them these 
subordinate geniuses! For what great man 
has ever yet bee seen inenionnded by great 
talents? as though, in virtue of an universal 
law, similar minds had a tendency to unite in 
the moral order of things, as atoms of the 
same nature have in the physical order.”—pp. 


The Count de Segur’s volume is compiled 
with ability, from the most respectable writers 
on the History of Russia. It is written in a 
pleasant and unaffected style, and contains all 
the information which a general reader would 
desire to possess respecting the foundation and 
progress of the great northern empire. 


——— 


From the Westminster Review. 


LONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 


Is the last number of the Westminster Re- 
view an account was given of the Daily News- 
paper Press. In noticing the bien | Press, 
we shall confine ourselves to those publications 
which bear the name of Sunday Papers, and to 
the Literary Papers, which appear on Satur- 
day. The Sunday Papers now published are 
the Atlas, Advertiser, Age, Bell's Messenger, 
John Bull, Catholic Journal, Despatch, Exa- 
wniner, Englishman, Life in London, News, Ob- 
server, Sunday Times, Sphynx, Spectator, 
Weekly Times, Weekly Free Press, and Week- 
ly Courier. Most of these papers have two 

istinct publications—one on 


day morning ; and some have a third publica- 
tion on the Monday, with the markets of that 
day. Until lately, we believe all the Sunday 


papers had Saturday and Sunday editions ; but | 


an arbitrary interference of the Stamp-commis- 

sioners, or rather of the Stamp-solicitor, has 

induced the proprietors of some of the papers 

to discontinue their Sunday edition, unless ex- 

traordinary news arrives on Saturday evening 

or Sunday morning. The Stamp-solicitor now 
i double duty 


upon the advertisements 


a 
po yey the two editions ; so that if a 
Museum.—V or. XV. 
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turday after- | 
noon for country circulation, the other on Sun- , 
' from the metropolis, the Post-office duty goes 
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weakly mee, bearing the date of Sunday, and 
1 


publishing an edition in the comune S that 
day, sends away any portion on the Saturda 
night, the government receives upon every a 
vertisement a duty of 7s., instead of 3s. 6d. 
Now as some of the Sunday newspapers of 
even large circulation do not send one-eighth 
part of their number into the country on Sa- 
turday, and as the transmission of any papers 
on that day is a great accommodation to distant 
readers, there being no post on Sunday, the 
oppressiveness of this regulation will be imme- 
diately seen. As it now stands, a newspa 
containing sixty advertisements must eit 
pay to the government for permission to add @ 
single line to the edition printed on Saturday 
afternoon (and what newspaper bearing the 
date of Sunday can succeed if it contain no in- 
telligence of a later date than Saturday morn- 
ing‘) the sum of ten guineas weekly, in addi- 
tion to the ten guineas already paid upon the 
same advertisements, or confine its publication 
entirely to one day. lf, indeed, in this, as in 
some other countries, where as much true reli- 
gion, but less of the mockery of observance 
prevails, the proprietors of Sunday newspa- 
pers could send away their copies by the post 
on Sunday afternoon, there would be no reason 
for their publishing any portion on Saturday ; 
but as they have not such facility, it is a great 
hardship upon them to be compelled to appear 
on the Sunday with no more news than they 
had on the Saturday, or to abandon their Satur- 
day edition altogether. This regulation is a 
| great detriment to the property of newspaper 
| proprietors, and a great impediment to the en- 
joyment of newspaper-readers. The denial of 
the services of the Post-office on Sunday is in 
itself alone a great hardship. If there were a 
ost on Sunday, intelligence of many hours 
ater date might of course be spread over the 
country, than can be forwarded on Saturday ; 
| and, instead of paying a further tax to govern- 
| ment, Sunday newspapers really would cg 
| entitled to some remission of that which is 
fixed by law, to counterbalance the inconve- 
nience ; but that a newspaper containing one 
hundred advertisements (and there are three or 
four Sunday newspapers in which the number 
in each is always greater than this) should 











| have a further arbitrary imposition laid upon it 


of nearly twenty pounds, appears nothing less 
than a violation of the rights of property. For 
a portion of the evil, ingenuity has provided a 
remedy. The puritanical regard for the sa- 
credness of the day, which interdicts the ring- 
img of a postman’s bell, or the postman’s kn 

at the door within the bills of mortality oma 
Sunday, does not extend beyond those bounda- 
ries. At a distance of ten or eleven miles 


on as on other days, without any striking de- 
monstrations of the evil effects of such viola- 
tions of the Sabbath, and letters are sent and 
received as during the other parts of the week. 
If a newspaper proprietor desire to send into 
the country on Sunday a quantity of newspa- 
pers—no matter how large, he has only to for- 
ward them by a messenger to the first post- 
offices without the bills of mortality, such as 
Barnet, St. Alban’s, Kingston, &c.; and there, 
at any time before 8 o'clock in the evening, his 
o. 86.—N 
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are taken in, and they are on the same 
evening duly forwarded. But the transmission 
of newspapers in this way is too expensive to 
be resorted to as an ordinary practice. The 
power of so sending them, however, should 
teach a useful lesson to the authorities who 
create this difficulty, and then tax those who 
use the only remedy open to them of obviating 
in some degree the inconvenience. 

Of the Sunday newspapers now printed, 
very few are of ancient standing. The oldest, 
was the Sunday Monitor, which has at length 
disappeared, and the next in date is, we believe, 
Bell's Weekly Messenger, 2 paper which has 
been more fortunate than the Sunday Monitor, 
although it is probably much less valuable than 
it was, when there were so few able competi- 
tors to contend against. This paper was start- 
ed by Mr. John Bell, a gentleman who has had 
much to do with newspaper speculation. The 
Weekly Messenger must at one time have had 
a very extensive circulation; it is still a very 
respectable, and probably a profitable paper, 
but its profits must have been encroached on, 
since the period when the industry and exer- 
tion which gave it a name, were almost limited 
to that one establishment. The comparatively 
trifling risk at which a Sunday newspaper can 
be set up, and the success which attends some 
of the speculations in this way, will always 
bring fresh competitors into the field, and com- 

1 the conductors of established papers, to 
incur new expenditure, to prevent injury to 
their property by the exertions of their rivals. 
To set up a daily paper, it is necessary to have 
excellent premises, a good stock in trade in 
the way of types and machinery, and an able 
corps of editors, reporters, &c. In a daily 
paper, whatever may be the talent of the con- 
ductors, there must, for a great length of time, 
be a loss of from 100/. to 1201. weekly, if the 
extraordinary expenditure necessary to propi- 
tiate success, be not neglected: a Sunday 
newspaper may be started at a day’s notice, 
without the outlay of one shilling for type, as 
it can, with no considerable inconvenience, be 
printed by contract, which could not be done 
with a daily paper, and without an engagement 
of any kind, to which a termination could not 
be put in a single hour. The actual expendi- 
ture of a good weekly paper, may be brought 
within 
the returns yielding, within the first year, a 
profit of three to four thousand pounds. Such 
instances are indeed rare, but they are of suffi- 
cient frequency to lure on speculators who 
begin newspapers as some men purchase a lot- 
tery-ticket. The John Bull was one of these 
extraordinary instances of good fortune. This 

was started during the late Queen's trial, 

with little more preliminary announcement 
than a few advertisements and a prospectus, 
copies of which were distributed in the streets 
of the metropolis. So cleverly was this pros- 
pectus written, that thousands of those to whom 
it was given, fancied that a good sound radica! 
reform newspaper was about to make its ap- 
rance. The title, too, kept up the delusion. 
demand for the first 


of a newspaper, that whole quires of papers 
were publicly burnt. The object, however, 
had been attained : publicity, without which no 
new undertaking can succeed, had been en 
to the John Bull, and in less than a month, the 
roprietors of that paper, not only had no 
josses to pay, but they are said to have shared 
a handsome profit. Who these proprietors 
were, has not transpired in such a way as to 
enable us to speak with confidence. ver 
they were, they contrived to keep their own 
secret, and were content to prefer the profits of 
their speculation to the honour which could re- 
sult from the open association of their names 
with the concern in question. Unfortunately 
for the interests of justice, the law permits the 
proprietors of newspapers to shelter themselves 
from the consequences to which they would be 
exposed, if their names were made public. 
Before a newpaper can be started, it is neces- 
sary, according to the provisions of an act of 
rliament, that the name of one proprietor, at 
eat, should be entered at the Stamp-office, and 
also the names of the printer and publisher. 
The proprietor so registered, swears to the 
property of the paper being vested in him, and 
no further inquiry is made. Let us imagine 
that this registered proprietor, is a mere man of 
straw, who has no real property in the paper, 
but who may be a person employed as pub- 
lisher or printer, or in some other way, with an 
increased salary by way of compensation, for 
the risk that he incurs of imprisonment for the 
offence of libel. The paper which is so en- 
tered at the Stamp-office, may contain a hun- 





. and there have been instances of | 


dred libels against private character, and no 
prosecution may be instituted against the no- 
minal offender, from the repugnance which is 
| naturally felt against punishing a hired agent, 
when it is impossible to detect the real slan- 
derer. “< is not so much that compassion is 
felt for the willing instrament of obloquy and 
wrong, but that the blow of indignation cannot 
reach the really guilty. And it must have 
been observed, that the purest and the noblest 
minds, are the last to resent the attacks of the 
press, however gross and violent. Borne aloft 
by the buoyancy and dignity of their charac- 
| ters, they are more indifferent than others to 
| the black streams of calumny which roll be- 
neath them. To such an extent has this 
system of entering nominal proprietors been 
| carried, that instances are known of the pro- 
| perty of a newspaper standing in the names of 
| females, whose places of residence are un- 
| known, and who have not an interest to the 
| extent of a shilling, in the property which they 
| have sworn belonged to them. 
| Of the circulation of the Sunday newspapers 
| now published, we have no details which can 
| be so far relied upon, as to enable us to speak 
| with complete confidence as to particular es- 
| tablishments. In round numbers, however, 
we can assert, that there are printed on Satur- 
day and Sunday, of the ~ ay called Sunday 
| papers, not less than 110; copies, without 
| including the numbers printed in two or three 
| establishments on the Monday. The sums paid 





number was very | to the government by these papers in the way of 


great, indeed, but such was the rage of some of stamps, duties on the advertisements, and er- 


the purchasers, even a the newsmen, who 
do not generally care much about the politics 





cise duty on the paper, exceeds 92,0001. per 
annum. Yet this sum, large as it is, does not 
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icitor; for he has 


satisfy the new stamp-solici 
given notice, that he will charge an advertise- 


ment duty of 3s. 6d. upon every paragraph, 
announcing an intended meeting or dinner at 
any house, although the proprietor of the paper 
merely inserts the paragraph in the way of 
news, and charges nothing himself for the in- 
sertion. The editor of Bell's Life in London, 
a paper which is said to print 22,000 copies 
weekly, and which therefore must pay a large 
sum in the way of stamp-duty, states, that the 
—— has been really made upon him, and 
that he has no means of resisting it. Indeed, 
in these cases, the will of the stamp-solicitor 
is the only law. He has the commissioners on 
his side, and an attempt at resistance, would 
end in an expensive discomfiture. 

Of the Sunday newspapers which now ap- 
pear, more than four-fifths are evel--enly 
three, the John Bull, the Age, and the Old 
Soldier," are downright ultra in the true old 
meaning of the term ; and it appears from the 
most authentic account of the respective cir- 
culation of these papers, that can be obtained, 
that as far as mere numbers go, the purchasers 
of liberal papers are, compared with the pur- 
chasers of anti-liberal papers, as nine and a 
half to one. When it is considered that the 
Sunday newspapers circulate chiefly among 
the middling and lower orders, this fact will 
be taken as one of great interest, and at this 
moment of great importance. The anti-Ca- 
tholics may assemble in the open air, and by 
bringing to them all that is ignorant and dis- 
sagutaiie in society, may assume an appear- 
ance as to numbers—they may get up their 
petitions, and by the influence of hot-headed 
magistrates, and fanatic clergymen, procure 
the signatures of paupers in work-houses, pa- 
tients in hospitals and lunatic asylums, and 
children at charity schools, but what becomes 
of their boasted numerical majority even 
among the lower classes, if we refer to those 
who are able to read and to judge for them- 
selves, when we find the liberal Sunday papers 
of the metropolis, circulating in the country 
in such an enormous proportion in favour of 
liberalism, reform, and religious freedom. It 
will be said, perhaps, that this is only the case 
in London; certainly the lower orders of the 
metropolis are better informed than those of 
some parts of England where priesthood and 

istracy have kept them in ignorance ; but 
that in the country generally, there is a vast 
eponderance on the side of liberality, may 
be judged of from the fact, that of the 250 
papers, or thereabouts, printed out of London, 
the proportion of liberal papers is as four to 
one at least over those of an opposite charac- 
ter. This calculation was made very lately, 
when the provincial press was less liberal than 
it has since become. Perhaps we might with 
great safety now take the number o r papers, 
as four and a half to one; and if we take into 
consideration the number of copies circulated 


* The Old Soldier has disappeared since 
the above was written, so that there are only 
two real anti-liberal Sunday ts—the Age 
and the John Bull; on the ic question, 
however, we are sorry to say, Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger is on the intolerant side. 
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by each, which is of course the only fair cri- 
terion, the p tion will not be very much 
under the average of that of the metropolis. 
How much are the present ministry, the 
friends of Catholic emancipation, indebted to 
the London and provincial press, for the suc- 
cess which has crowned their labours! But for 
the newspapers they might have laboured in 
vain forever. A great deal of ignorance pre- 
vailed in the mass of the people, and, sad to 
say, many of the educated and influential per- 
sons in the country, seemed more di d to 
perpetuate the ignorance of the multitude, 
than to give them the benefits of knowledge, 
and the advantages of discussion. The school- 
master huwever got abroad—newspapers mul- 
tiplied in number, and rose in talent—the pub- 
lic mind was gradually prepared for a change, 
and when the change came, instead of the 
loud cries and clamours of “ No Popery” mobs, 
we had only the passionate outpourings of a 
few discomfitted Brunswickers. 

Many of the Sunday papers are conducted 
with a degree of talent, which would surprise 
the proprietors of the Sunday newspapers of 
the last century. If we would have excellent 
and scientific criticisms on the drama and 
music of the day, we have only to torn to the 
pages of the Spectator, the Examiner, and the 
Atlas, and we shall there find articles which 
would not — the pens of the first writers 
of the age. We may find talent and brillianey, 
also, in the ranks of the anti-liberals. The 
John Bull and the Age are not without their 
piquant wit and brilliancy, operating we doubt 
not as a stimulant to the exercise of sound 
principles and arguments in the friends of 
liberty.—Altogether the Sunday press is high- 
ly respectable, and from its influence over the 
middling and lower classes, is of mighty im- 
portance. 

The mechanical improvements of the last 
few years in the Sunday newspaper press have 
more than kept pace with those of general ar- 
rangement: they are now for the most part of 
very large size, are printed with excellent 
type, and, from the use of machines* for print- 





* The following notice of machines for 
printing appears in an early number of the 

lechanics’ Register: 

“ Previous to the introduction of machines 
into the business of printing, the press depart- 
ment was one of great labour and difficulty, 
and the number of copies of a newspaper which 
could be printed within the hour, seldom ex- 
ceeded seven hundred and fifty, even with ex- 
traordinary exertion. The consequence was, 
that in newspaper offices where the circulation 
was extensive, it was found necessary in order 
to get the paper published in time, to compose 
two or more copies, so,that by going to press 
at the same time, the demands of the publie 
might be complied with ; thus oecasioning an 
enormous increase of expenditure both in the 
compositors’ and press de ts. In a 
newspaper circulating seven or eight thousand 
copies, this expense annual] oud not have 
been less than 2,000/., all of which has been 
saved by the introduction of machines, which 
are wor y steam or hand. We are inform- 
ed by one of the proprietors of the Constitu- 
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ing, are delivered at a very early hour on the | ters, and we are not surprised to find that such 
morning of Sunday to the newsmen, with full | an interposition is expected. ; 
reports of the proceedings in the law and po- | When the first double sheet of the Times 
lice courts of the preceding day. To what an | newspaper was published, some very curious 
extent competition is carried amongst them, | end amusing calculations were made of the 
will appear by a glance at the number of the quantity of matter contained in it. We may 
Atlas, to which we have referred at the head | extend these calculations to the — num- 
of this article. This periodical was started | ber of the Atlas, of March 22d, and we shall 
about three years ago, and from the first has | find that it contains in quantity as much as 
been printed upon a much larger sized sheet | would fill two good octavo volumes, or indeed 
of paper than had ever before been used for | three, as they are spun out in the modern way 
newspaper purposes. The novelty of the plan | with whole fields of margin; and that there is 
with the real facilities which it gave to its | as much solid type in No. 149 of the Atlas, as 
projectors of supplying not only all the news | in all the daily newspapers (eleven in number) 
of the week, but also a great portion of lite- | of one day in Paris. If the contrast between 
rary matter, secured for it a fair share of pub- | the Atlas and the French newspapers of the 
lie favour, although its price (one shilling) was | present day, large as they now are, compared 
beyond the pen ever before made for a | with what they were a few months ago, be 
newspaper. Looking, however, at the size, | curious, how would a number of the “ Daily 
and considering the quantity of original and | Journal” of one hundred years ago—then an 
expensive matter which the paper contained, improved and enlarged paper, appear by 
under the able management of its original | the side of the Atlas? In size, two of the co- 
editor, surprise has often been excited that it lumns of the Atlas are more than equal to the 
should have answered the views of those who | whole of the “ Daily Journal” of that period, 
started it. Its having so answered, is a safis- | and in matter one column of the ninety-six, 
factory proof of the extent to which the read- | which the Atlas of March 22d exhibits, is 
ing public will encourage good periodical pub- more than equal to the whole of that paper. 
lications. But, if the size of the Atlas in its | The quantity of paper used by the Atlas on 
ordinary form te coiossal, what must be said | the 22d inst. when, as we ought previously to 
of the number of Sunday, March 22d, which | have stated, its enlarged form was given for 
was of double the usual size, thus making it in | the purpose of furnishing to the public a very 
length 5 feet 34 inches, and in breadth nearly | full report of the debates in Parliament on the 
4 feet. | Catholic question, is stated to have been 30 
We have already stated that the donble sheet | reams, and to have weighed 4,260 Ibs, the 
system was introduced by the Times newspa- | number of copies printed being taken at about 
per as en evasion (and a very laudable one) of | 15,000, which would pay a duty to govern- 
the extra stamp duty for a supplementary ment, of 60/.; whilst the stamp-duty would be 
sheet. It certainly is rather hard upon the | about 200/. Looking at the size of the sheet, 
proprietor of a newspaper, that when there is | and supposing the number printed to have 
a press of matter he may not be allowed to been as stated, we shall see that if the sheets 
print an extra sheet at his own expense of | were placed lengthwise together, they would 
paper and labour for gratuitous distribution to | extend over more than 15 miles of ground.” 
his subscribers, without paying to government | The number of persons employed upon the 
an extra stamp-duty for every sheet so printed, | Sunday newspaper press in London, on the 
and it is gratifying to find that this tyrannical | Friday and Saturday, is at least four hundred, 
and absurd tax can be thus evaded. We say | without taking into the calculation the news- 
tyrannical, because it is an arbitrary interfe- | venders and the persons engaged by them. 
rence with the enterprising spirit Saver | In a former paper on this subject, the total 
per proprietors; and absurd, because, by en- | number of persons employed upon the London 
couraging rather than repressing the use of | and provincial press, was stated to be two 
such supplements, the government would de- | thousand seven hundred, but in that total also, 
rive a large addition to the revenue from the | the news-venders and their servants were not 
excise duty on the greater consumption of | included. We have not the means at present 
paper. The present plan, although attended | of ascertaining with positive correctness the 
with great additional expenditure, and in- | number of persons engaged in the sale of news- 
creased labour, with much loss of time (for in | papers in the metropolis, bat the answers to 
working a double sheet it has to be folded and | the inquiries which we have made on the sub- 
passed twice through the machine) still effects | ject seem to warrant a statement, that, upon 
alarge saving. It is not, therefore, improba- | the whole of the newspaper press in Great 
ble that the government may interfere and get | Britain and Ireland, there are not employed as 
' an act passed for limiting the size of the sheet | news-venders and agents, including the ser- 
under one stamp. ‘This would be very much | vants, less than two thousand, so that we have 
in the usual spirit of legislation in such mat- | a total of nearly five thousand persons obtain- 





—_______________________- | ing a subsistence from the ete oe ess 
tionnel Paris paper, that their annual saving | alone. The prevailing opinion in the trade is, 
from the use of a machine is more than 80, that the number is much greater, but we have 


francs (between 3 and 4,0001. sterling), at which 
we are not surprised when we consider that 
the number of the Constitutionnel is about * Various statements are made as to the 
twenty thousand copies daily, and that to get | number of copies of the Atlas sold on the 22d 
it out in time, it was necessary to compose | of March. The lowest statement is 14,000, 
eight duplicates.” | the highest 20,000. 
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reason to think that we are not far distant 
from fact in this calculation. 

te has “rs already stated that the eco to 

copies unday newspapers printed wee 

is about one hundred and ten thousand, This 
is given asa fair average. In times of excite- 
ment the number is of course greater, as it is 
lower in the subsequent periods of depression. 

A question has often arisen whether the sale 
of Sunday newspapers, as compared with that 
of daily papers, affords any criterion by which 
we could judge of the demand for information, 
and the comparative means of purchase among 
the people. It is very difficult to draw the 
line in the falling-off of the sale of daily news- 
papers, and the use of Sunday papers, between 

want of interest and the want of means. 
At the close of the late war, the public, who 
appeared to have been satiated with news, and 
to imagine that a time of peace could never 
furnish sufficient incident to keep up the in- 
terest of a daily paper, evinced a pretty gene- 
ral indifference to news ; and many persons with 
whom the purchase of a daily paper proceeded 
from mere excitement, discontinued their sub- 
scriptions, and contented themselves with read- 
ing the news once a week instead of ouce in 
every twenty-four hours, but this was only for 
atime; within the last four or five years there 
has been a good demand for daily papers, 
without any material decrease in the sale of 
Sunday papers; and we are able to assert that 
the number of readers has very considerably 
increased within the last six years. We are 
prepared to hear this statement denied, but as 
our assertion is made upon data which we 
know to be correct we will first see how the 
case stands as to the daily press. 

Within the last ten years, of all the newspa- 
pers in circulation, the British Press is the only 
newspaper which has been actually discontinued 
without a successor being found for it, and the 
Representative having been incorporated with 
the New Times, now the Morning Journal—all 
its readers of course were not lost. Among 
the Evening newspapers we have had at differ- 
ent times new competitors for public favour— 
as the True Briton, Evening Chronicle, Nation 
and Argus ; all of these were discontinued after 
having each acquired a certain circulation 
without causing a corresponding decrease to 
the papers already established. It is a well- 


known fact that all these papers together, al- 
though they had some hundreds of“subscribers, 
did not injure the Evening papers against 
which they were set up, to the extent of one- 


hundredth part of their circulation ; and, when 
the intruders died, their subscribers were be- 
queathed to the surviving papers, by which 
more than one-half have n retained, thus 
showing at once a decided increase of what are 
called new readers. The Statesman, when it 
was discontinued, had a circulation of several 
hundreds, which were transferred to, and for 
the greater part retained by, the Globe; and 
there is now in the field one more Evening 
newspaper than the usual average. It would 
not be safe, perhaps, to assert, that collectively 
the six Evening newspapers published in Lon- 
don, circulate more copies than were ever cir- 
culated by Ev 
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| number of copies printed was occasionally enor- 
mous; but that was in a mere fever of curiosi- 
ty, and the sale of newspapers under such cir- 
cumstances proved nothing as to the progress 
of intellect. Men read newspapers then for ac- 
counts of battles and sieges—they read them 
now for improvement. It is no longer possible 
to keep up the excitement which was created 
by the war, and the columns of newspapers are 
filled with more useful and instructive matter. 
But we will say, that at no time during the 
peace, and in the ab of p ly exciting 
causes, has the sale of newspapers been so great 
as within the last two or three years. Still 
confining our remarks to the Evening papers, 
we notice the San, which, from a circulation 
of little more than 350, has risen to nearly 
2,000 ; to the British Traveller, which may be 
said to supply the place of the Statesman, with 
a circulation of double its number; and to the 
Standard, which, although not two years old, 
now circulates at least 1,500 copies. The Cou- 
rier has indeed gone down considerably, but 
the Globe has added within three years to its 
former circulation more than 1,000 copies; and 
the Star, a paper now hardly known, has not 
for many years had a circulation upon which it 
was possible to lose any thing considerable. 
What does all this prove, but that whatever 
may be the means of purchane, there is a great 
increase of readers—that the schoolmaster is 
indeed abroad, and that man has become more 
of a reasoning animal? We are not prepared 
to say exactly how this increase of readers has 
taken place, but a portion of it may fairly be 
attributed to the establishment of the little cof- 
fee houses or shops in which most of the daily 
papers are taken. Throughout the country, 











papers ; for during the late | ing, never leave the circle of 
war, when the excitement was very great, the ion they seldom read any newspaper but 
2 


the number of places of this description bei 
very great, it must have caused a considerab 
demand for newspapers. The working classes, 
who frequent them, cared little when they met 
at public houses, for newspapers ; their object 
then was, to smoke and to drink, but now no 
man, or no man who can read (and how few 
are there of those who go to coffee-shops who 
cannot read), thinks of calling for his cup of 
coffee without at the same time asking for a 
newspaper. The change which the establish- 
ment of these places of public resort has effect- 
ed in the habits and manner of thinking of the 
working population is great and satisfactory. 
One has only to notice the vast difference be- 
tween the artisans of the metropolis and those 
of the country towns in which there are no cof- 
fee-shops, to be convinced that it is to the fre- 
uent reading of newspapers, and to the verbal 
Gaewien which they naturally produce, that 
we are greatly indebted for the marked intel- 
lectual improvement of the metropolitan mul- 
titude. Nothing serves so much to perpetuate 
ignorance and prejudice as the being limited to 
a small circle of acquaintance, or reading 
of those newspapers only in which appeals are 
made to the weak and malevolent ions. 
Why was it that at the late election for Oxford 
three-fourths of the parsons voted for Sir H. 
lnglis, and three-fourths of the barristers and 
men of the world voted for Mr, Peel? The 
auswer is plain. The parsons, Generally speak- 


eir own parish- 
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those which their fathers read before them, 
and the consequence is, that they have no op- 

rtunity, even if they had the inclination, for 
rubbing off the rust of prejudice, and acquiring 
lik@ral ideas. So is it with the multitude. As 


long as they in their hours of recreation passed | 
| the increase of daily pa 


their time only in public houses, where news- 
papers in the present day are comparatively 
searce articles, and where any thing but read- 


London Weekly Newspapers. 


ing was thought of, they remained in the | 


“ bliss of ignorance,” which the aristocrats of 


the present day say is the natural lot of the 


pour and industrious; but when coffee-shops | 


were opened, a new charm presented itself. 
They read and reasoned; and thus it is, that 
although mach prejudice and much ignorance 
still prevail, there is already such an improve- 
ment as must gratify every friend to liberality 
and to freedom of discussion. In pursuing the 
argument, that the number of newspapers now 


printed is greater than it ever was, except | 


during particular periods of excitement, we 
will mention, as the result of careful inquiry, 
that the total number of copies of the six Even- 
ing newspapers now published, which is about 
11,000 daily, is at least 1,000 more than it used 
to be ; and if we reckon that every newspaper 
is read by thirty persons, a very fair calcula- 
tion, considering how great a portion of the 
circulation of newspapers goes into reading- 
rooms and coffee-rooms, and other public 
places, we shall have an increase of thirty 


morning paper which has sunk within the last 
seven years, with the exception of the Repre- 
sentative, which was little better than still-born, 
was the British Press: a r which never 
averaged a circulation of 1,000 copies. 

We cannot, therefore, err much, if we take 
rs at 5,000, which, on 
the same supposition of each copy being read 
by thirty persons, would give us a handred and 
fifty thousand new readers; and these, added 
to the new readers of Evening Papers, will 

ive a total of a hundred and eighty thousand. 

ut it is in the circulation of Sunday news- 
papers that we shall find a marked improve- 
ment. It is impossible not to admit that we 
have here an increase of 10,000 copies, and 
consequently an increased number of readers 
to the extent of three hundred thousand; thus 
giving a grand total of nearly half a million, 
without reckoning the Provincial Papers. We 
hope on a future occasion to prove these state- 
ments by official returns—we shall be much 
deceived if they do not more than corroborate 
them. 

On looking over the list of the newspapers 
printed, we cannot but be forcibly struck with 
their number, as compared with the population 


| The total number of copies of newspapers print- 
| ed in Great Britain during the week, is nearly 


| 


thousand new readers of Evening papers alone ; | 


and if we continue the speculation as to the 
Morning papers, we shal) find the increase still 
more evident. 

There are now published seven Morning 
Newspapers. The Times, the Morning He- 
rald, the Morning Chronicle, the Morning 
Journal, the Morning Post, the Morning Ad- 
vertiser, and the Public Ledger. The number 
of copies of these papers daily printed is about 


| 
| 
' 





28,000—which, in the absence of positive data, | 


but drawing our conclusions from the best in- 
formation that we have been able to obtain, is 
at least 5,000 more than it was seven years ago, 
on an average, and leaving out of view the 
number thrown off to meet any occasional de- 
mand—this will be easily shown. The Times 
is higher in circulation than it used to be; the 
Morning Herald, from a circulaiion of less 
than 1 copies, has risen, we believe, to be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000; the Morning Chronicle 
is, according to the published statement of its 
owner, very much higher in number than for- 
merly; the Morning Post, although probably 
lower than it was seven years ago, is not so to 
the extent of many hundreds; the Public Led- 

r never was a high paper, and can have 
jost but little ; the Rerning Advertiser is as 
well, or better off than it used to be; and the 
only sensible falling-off within the seven years 
is in the Morning Journal; which, notwith- 
standing the junction of the Representative 
with it, when it bore the title of the New Times, 
has never been very successful, since it ceased 
to be the Day, or rather since the best days of 
“ The Day ;” for towards the latter part of the 
period, during which it bore that title, it wasa 
very unprofitable speculation.* The only daily 


* We are given to understand that since this 








| 
| 





500,000. The Population Returns in 1821 
were about twenty-two millions, and for the 
sake of a comparative number we will suppose 
the population to have now increased to twen- 
ty-five millions. Now a weekly circulation of 
500,000 papers will give a daily average of 
more than seventy thousand,” which would be 
in the proportion of one newspaper to every 
three hundred and fifty-seven persons: or if we 
deduct the number sent to the East and West 
Indies, to America, and to other parts of the 
world, to about one newspaper to every four 
hundred, in which are of course included chil- 
dren and others who cannot read. This is an 


paper has appeared under its present title and 
management, it has been regularly rising in 
circulation. 

* Since the above was written, we have ex- 
amined the official stamp returns of 1821, by 
which ‘we find that the total namber cf news- 
paper stamps issued in that year, was 24,779,786, 
which would give a daily average of nearly 
68,000. It would appear from this statement, 
that if our calculation of the number of stamps 
now issued be correct, the increase at this 
time is at the rate of 750,000 per annom, and 
the number of new readers would be between 
40 and 50,000; but we have not the slightest 
doabt, that in the absence of any official re- 
turns for 1828, and in dur anxiety toavoid every 
appearance of exaggeration, we have under- 
rated the circulation of the Provincial news- 

pers. According to a statement published 
in 1824, the circulation of Provincial news- 
papers at that time (and it is certainly not less 
now) was so much more extensive than the 
amount assumed by us, that taking the circu- 
lation of 1824 as a criterion, the entire number 
of newspaper copies printed in Great Britain, 
in 1829, would give an increase — ae 
1821, of euntiembly more than one million 
copies. : 
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astonishing number, and is exceeded in no part 
of the globe, except the United States of ,— 
rica, where the proportion in favour of the 
reading population is much greater ; but there 
the proprietors of newspapers have not enor- 
mous taxes to pay as they have here, and the 
cost of a newspaper is | trifling. If from 
the number printed we deduct those 
which are sent out of the country before they 
are read, and allow that throughout Great Bri- 
tain every copy of a newspaper is read by only 
twenty-five persons (and perhaps it would not 
be fair to take a higher average for the whole 
kingdom, for many of the Provincial News- 
papers are not read by more than seven oreight 

rsons), we shall find that of the gross popu- 

tion, about one-eighteenth part are readers of 
newspapers. This, of course, is speculation, 
because it is hardly possible to calculate with 
certainty as to the number of readers in parti- 
cular parts of the kingdom ; but if we take the 
number at one-twentieth, we shall certainly be 
under the mark, and this is no slight demon- 
stration of the “ March of intellect.” To how 
great an extent this might be carried in the 
publication and transmission of newspapers had 
their conductors greater facilities, it is not 
easy to say—undoubtedly the advantages to so- 
ciety would be very considerable. 

The next question that presents itself is 
this——What is the proportion of liberal ideas 
diffused throughout the country by this kind 
of reading? This question is not difficult of 
solution. We have already mentioned the 
proportion of liberal papers to those of a con- 
trary tendency, and any man who chooses to 
take the trouble of calculating the number of 
readers may soon come at the result. It may 
be mentioned, however, as an illustrative fact, 
that the Sunday newspaper (Bell's Life in 
London,) which has the largest circulation, 
and which, from its nature, may be supposed 
to circulate among the very lowest part of the 
population, is, and ever has been, a decidedly 
liberal publication. The number of copies 
which this paper averaged weekly, for a long 
period, and we have not heard that it has 
much fallen, was 22,000. Although intended 
for circulation among sporting characters, and 
adapted for the reading of the lower orders, 
there have appeared in this paper some mas- 
bo articles on general politics; and it is no 
slight proof of the improved taste of the lower 

rs, that they have appreciated such pro- 
ductions. 

The literary papers published on Saturday 
are the Literary Gazette and the London 
Weekly Review. The first named of these 
papers possesses, and has for several 
years, a very large share of public patronage. 

The conductors of this work generally ab- 
stain from every thing that has a political ten- 
dency ; but, on the few occasions, when this 
abstinence has been departed from, we have 
observed rather a tory than a liberal bias — 
The profits arising from this publication are 
said to be nearly £5,000 a year. The number 
of copies circulated must therefore be very 
great. The London Weekly Review is of 
much more recent date, but it has an increas- 
ing circulation. This pape 
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, the Atheneum, which is on 
Wednesday, has taken a very Set coon 
Altho professedly devoted to literature, 
most of the reviews in the Athenwum have a 
strong tendency towards liberalism, and the 
whole work bears an air of independence. The 
Athena ar cannot be deemed tient 
cessful work. Its prospects were ight 
at starting, but it had Geer thine. seri- 
ous injury inflicted on it by the determination 
to print two numbers a week. 

e shall now conclude this part of the sub- 
ject. It was intended to give in the same pa- 
ran Account of the Provincial and Foreign 
ewspaper Press respecting which, some va- 
luable and authentic statistical information has 
been obtained, but it is absolutely necessary to 
defer it until another number. 


—=>>__ 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


The Charmed Picture. 


Oh ! that those lips had language !--Life hath ‘d 
With me but roughly since I saw thee last. ain 


Tune eyes are charin'd—thine earnest eyes, 
Thou Image of the Dead! 

A spell within this sweetness lies, 
A virtue thence is shed. 


Oft in their meek blue light enshrined, 
A blessing seems to be; 

And sometimes there, my wayward mind 
A still reproach can see. 


And sometimes Pity—soft and deep, 
And quivering through a tear; 
Ev'n as if Love in Heaven could weep, 
For Grief left drooping here. 


And oh! my spirit needs that balm, 
Needs it midst fitful mirth, 

And in the night-hour's haunted calm, 
And by the lonely hearth. 


Look on me thus, when hollow Praise 
Hath made the weary pine, 

For one true tone of other days, 
One glance of love like thine ! 


Look on me thus, when sudden glee 
Bears my quick heart along, 

On wings that struggle to be free 
As bursts of skylark song. 


In vain, in vain !—too soon are felt 
The wounds they cannot flee ; 

Better in child-like tears to melt, 

Pouring my soul on thee! 


Sweet face, that o’er my childhood shone, 
Whence is thy power of change, 
Thus, ever shadowing back my own, 

The rapid and the strange ? 


Whence are they charm’d—-those earnest 
eyes ?— 
I know the mystery well! 





r also, rally 
avoids political discussion. A third literary 


In my own trembling bosom lies 
he Spirit of the Spell. 
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Of Memory, Conscience, Love, ‘tis born— 
Ob! change no longer Thou ! 

For ever be the blessing worn 
On thy pure thoughtful brow! 


The Dreaming Child. 


smooth as waters are 


Anp is there sadness in thy dream, my Boy ?— 

What should the cloud be made of ?—blessed 
child! 

Thy spirit, borne upon a breeze of joy, 

All day hath ranged through sunshine, clear 
yet mild: 

And now thou tremblest >—Wherefore ?—in 
thy soul 

There lies no Past, no Future. Thou hast 
heard : 

The sound of presage from the distance roll, 

Thy breast bears traces of no arrowy word : 


From thee no Love hath gone: thy mind’s 
young eye 

Hath look'd not into Death's, and thence be- 
come 

A questioner of mute Eternity. 

A weary searcher for a viewless home: 

Nor hath thy sense been quicken'd into pain, 

By feverish watching for some step beloved ;— 

Free are thy thoughts, an ever-changeful 


train, : 
Glancing like dewdrops, and as lightly moved. 


Yet aow, on billows of st Passion toss’d, 
How art thou wilder’d in the cave of Sleep! 
My — child! midst what dim phantoms 


Thus in ‘mysterious anguish dost thou weep ? 


Awake! they sadden me—those early tears, 
First gushings of the strong dark River's flow, 
That must o'ersweep thy soul with coming 


Th’ unfathomable flood of buman wo! 


Awfal to watch, ev'n rolling through a dream, 

Forcing wild spray-drops but from Childhood's 
eyes! 

Wake, wake! as yet thy life's transparent 
stream 

Should wear the tide of none but summer 
skies. 


Come from the shadow of those realms un- 
known, 

Where now thy thoughts dismay'd and dark- 
ling rove, 

Come to the kindly region all thine own, 

The Home still bright for thee with guardian 


Love! 


Happy, fair child! that yet a Mother's voice 
Can win thee back from visi strife !— 
Oh! shall my Soul, thus waken'd to rejoice, 
Start from the dream-like Wilderness of Life ? 





The Dreaming Child.— Battle of Algiers. 


From the United Service Journal. 
BATTLE OF ALGIERS. 


BY AN OFFICER ENGAGED. 


Tux Leander, fitted for the flag of Rear-Ad- 
miral Milne, was at Spithead, in June, 1816, 
when Lord Exmouth arrived with a squadron 
from the Mediterranean, where a dispute had 
arisen between the Dey of Algiers and his 
Lordship, in consequence of a massacre that 
took place at Bona, on the persons of foreign- 
ers, then under the protection of the British 


hen the particulars were made known to 
Government, Lord Exmouth was ordered to 
return to Algiers, and to demand, in the name 
of the Prince Regent, instant reparation for 
the insult offered to England. The squadron 
being still on the war establishment, the crews 
were discharged, and another expedition was 
ordered to be equipped wiih all possible des- 
patch. The Leander instantly offered her ser- 
vices, and she soon had the satisfaction to hear, 
that they were graciously sereptes, and never 
was greater joy expressed throughout her 
crew, than when her Captain (Chetham) an- 
nounced the determination of the Admiralty, 
that she was to complete to the war complement; 
an extra lieutenant (Monk) was appointed, a 
rendezvous for volunteers opened on the point 
at Portsmouth, and in ten days she was ready 
for sea, with 480 men on board. 

Portsmouth, during this time, looked like it- 
selfin war. All sorts of persons came forward 
to enter ; ploughmen, watermen, and a whole 
band of itinerant musicians ; some were taken, 
raw as they seemed to be, and others were re- 
jected; certain it is, however, that two or 
three of our volunteers never had been at sea 
before. A zeal now showed itself from the 
captain to the boy seldom witnessed; daty, 
however incredible it may appear, actually be- 
came a pleasure, such was the excitement pro- 
duced by the prospect of active service. 

The flag of Rear-Admiral Milne was at 
length hoisted, and the Leander sailed for Ply- 
mouth, where she anchored in two days, and 
joined part of the squadron intended for the same 
service : the Queen Charlotte, bearing the flag 
of Lord Exmouth, soon appeared, a on the 
29th of July, the expedition sailed from Eng- 
land with a fine easterly breeze. Now began 
the preparations for action; the people were 
exercised at the guns twice a day (Sunday ex- 
cepted), blank cartridges were occasionally 
fired, and the Marines practised with ball at a 
mark. Tubs were placed in different parts of 
the decks to hold an additional quantity of 
shot, double breechings fitted to the carronades, 
and spare breechings hung up over each long 
gun; midshipmen were stationed at the hatch- 
ways to preserve regularity in the supply of 
powder; preventer braces and toggles fitted to 
the lower yards, which were slung in chains; 
tucklines were fitted to the topsails to haul 
them snugly up, and casks were lashed along 
the decks with water to refresh the men. 

The expedition arrived in Gibraltar in eleven 
days, when it was joined by a Dutch squadron 
of five frigates and a corvette, under the com- 
mand of Vice-Admiral Von Capellan; five gun- 
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boats were fitted out and manned by the ships 
of the line, and two transports were hired to 
attend with ammunition, &c. All lumber and 
bulkheads, were landed at the dock-yard ; the 
ships were completed with water, and in all 
ints ready for sea by the 13th of August. 
Phe Rear-Admiral shifted his flag into the Im- 
gnable, and on the 14th the combined expe- 
dition sailed for Algiers. The Leander was 
ordered to take a transport in tow, and keep on 
the Admiral’s weather-beam, and the Dutch- 
men kept to windward of all. We were met 
Y an easterly wind two days after leavin 
ibraltar, and on the third day we were join 
by the Prometheus, from Algiers, whither she 


had been despatched to bring away the British - 


Consul; the Dey, however, was apprized of 
the expedition and detained him, as well as two 
boats’ crewsof the Prometheus, but the Consul’s 
wife and daughter escaped, and got safely on 
board. 

The foul wind prevented the squadron 
making much way, but the time was employ- 
ed to advantage in constant exercise at the 
gene, and the men were brought as near to per- 

ection as they could be; in handling them 
each man knew his own duty, as well as that 
of the captain of the gun, fireman, boarder, 
powder-man, rammer, &c. Each took his turn 
to the several duties, and continued changing 
up to the 27th. A chain-cable was brought 
through the starboard-cabin-window, on the 
main-deck, and bent to the bower-anchor for- 
ward, ready to bring the ship up by the stern, 
and a hermpen-cable in the same way on the 
other side; the flying jib-booms were rigged in, 
to allow the ships to anchor near each other 
round the mole; in short, every precaution 
which the most seaman-like views could think 
of were taken to insure success: lastly, were 
the preparations of the surgeon, who had been 
long empleyed making conveniences for those 
who were doomed to require his assistance. 
Fearful as it was to see the lengths of bandages 
which he and his assistants were getting ready 
for wounded limbs, we could not but feel a sa- 
tisfaction in the confidence which all justly 

in his skill and attention; for no man 
could, nor did with more success, exert himself, 
when the day of need arrived. 

On Sunday, the 25th of August, the expedi- 
tion had a fine breeze, and made great progress 
with a flowing sheet ; divine service was per- 
formed, and on that occasion, when offering up 
prayers to the Almighty, by many for the last 
time, at public worship, feelings of the most sa- 
tisfactory nature originated, which can never 
be forgotten by those who felt them ; they gave 
2 cool confidence when going into action, 
which the stranger to religious sentiments can 
never possess. 

The coast of Africa was seen on Monday, and 
as the day dawned on Tuesday, the 27th, Al- 
giers appeared about ten miles off. The morn- 

was beautifully fine, with a haze which 
foretold the coming heat: as the morning ad- 
vanced, the breeze failed us, but at nine o'clock 
we had neared the town to within about five 
miles ; the long line of batteries were distinct- 
ly seen, with the red flag flying in all directions, 
and the masts of the shipping showed above 
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of truce flying, was detached with the terms of 
the Prince Regent, and this was a most anx- 
ious period, for we were in the dark as to the 
feelings of the Dey, whether the offered terms 
were such as he could consistently accept, or 
that left him no slternative but resistance. 
During this state of suspense, our people were 
as usual exercised at the guns, the boats hoist- 
ed out, and prepared for service by signal, and 
at noon we were ready for action. 

The ship's company were piped to dinner, 
and at one o'clock the captain and officers sat 
down to theirs in the gun-room, the principal 
dish of which was a substantial sea pie; wine 
was pledged in a bumper to a successful attack, 
and a genera! expression of hope for an unsuc- 
cessful negotiation. At this time, the officer of 
the watch reported to the captain, that the 
Admiral had made the general telegraph “ Are 
you ready?” Chetham immediately directed 
that our answer “ ready” should be shown, and 
at the same moment the like signal was flying 
at the mast-heads of the entire squadron. The 











the walls of the mole. The Severn, with a flag 





mess now broke up, each individual of it quietly 
making arrangements with the other in the 
event of accident, and we had scarcely reached 
the deck, when the signal to “bear up” was 
out, the Commander-in-chief leading the way, 
with a fine steady breeze blowing on the land. 
We ran in on the Admiral’s larboard-beam, 
keeping within two cables’ length of him, the 
long guns were loaded with round and grape, 
the carrenades with grape only ; our sail was 
reduced to the topsails, and top-gallant sails, 
the mainsail furled, and the boats dropped 
astern in tow. The ships were now steering to 
their appointed stations, and the gun-boats 
showing their eagerness, by a crowd of sail, to 
get alongside the batteries. As we drew to- 
wards the shore, the Algerines were observed 
loading their guns, and a vast number of spec- 
tators were assembled on the beach, idly 
gazing at the approach of the squadron, seem- 
ingly quite unconscious of what was about to 
happen. Far different were appearances at 
the mouth of the mole as it opened ; the row- 
boats, fully manned, were lying on their oars, 
quite prepared for the attack, and we fully ex- 
pected they would attempt to board should an 
opportunity offer; each boat hada flag hang- 
ing over the stern. A frigate was moored 
across the mouth of the mole, and a small brig 
was at anchor outside of her. 

At fifteen minutes before three P. M. the 
Queen Charlotte came to an anchor by the 
stern, at the distance of sixty yards from the 
beach, and, as was ascertained by measure- 
ment, ninety yards from the muzzles of the 
guns of the mole batteries, unmolested, and 
with all the quietude of a friendly harbour ; 
her flag flew at the main, and the colours at 
the peak; her starboard broadside flanked the 
whole range of batteries from the mole head 
to the lighthouse ; her topsail yards (as were 
those of the whole squadron,) remained aloft, 
to be more secure from fire, and the sails 
brought sn to the yards by headlines pre- 
viously fitted; the top-gallant sails and small 
sails only were farled, so that we had no man 
unnecessarily e d aloft. 

The Leander, following the motions of the 
Admiral, was brought up with two anchors by 
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the storm, inh ap his larboard beam, veered 
away, until obtained a position nearly 
a-head of him, then let go an anchor under 
foot, open by this to a battery on the starboard 
side at the bottom of the , and to the fish- 
market battery on the larboard side. At this 
moment Lord Exmouth was seen waving his 
hat on the poop to the idlers on the beach to 
et out of the way, then a loud cheer was 
ier and the whole of the Queen Charlotte's 
tremendous broadside was thrown into the 
batteries abreast of her; this measure was 
peomnoty taken, as the smoke of a gun was 
observed to issue from some part of the ene- 
my's work, so that the sound of the British 
guns was heard almost in the same instant 
with that to which the smoke belonged. The 
cheers of the Queen Charlotte were loudly 
echoed by those of the Leander, and the con- 
tents of her starboard broadside as quickly fol- 
lowed, carrying destruction into the froups of 
row-boats ; as the smoke opened, the fragments 
of boats were seen floating, their crews swim- 
ming and scrambling, as many as escaped the 
shot, to the shore; another broadside annihi- 
lated them. The enemy was not slack in re- 
turning this wari salute, for almost before the 
shot escaped from our guns, a man standi 
on the forecastle bits, hauling on the topsail 
buntlines, received a musket bullet in his left 
arm, which broke the bene, and commenced 
the labours in the cockpit. The action be- 
came general as soon as the ships had occu- 
pied their positions, and we were engaged with 
the batteries on either side ; so close were we, 
that the enemy were distinctly seen loading 
their guns above us. After a few broadsides, 
we brought our starboard broadside to bear on 
the fish-market, and our larboard side then 
looked to seaward. The rocket-boats were 
now throwing rockets over our ships into the 
mole, the effects of which, were occasionally 
seen on the shipping on our larboard bow. 
The Datch flag was to be seen flying at the 
fore of the Dutch Admiral, who, with his 
squadron, were engaging the batteries to the 
eastward of the mole. The fresh breeze which 
brought us in was gradually driven away by 
the cannonade, and the smoke of our guns so 
hung about us, that we were obliged to wait 
until it cleared; for the men took deliberate 
and certain aims, training their guns until 
they were fully satisfied of their precision. 
Bat our enemies gave us no reason to suppose 
that they were idle; so great was the havoc 
which they made amongst us, that the surgeon 
in his report stated, that sixty-five men were 
brought to him wounded after the first and 
second broadsides. Poor Baxter, the sub- 


altern of marines, who had been presiding at 
the mess-table me half an hour before in all 
the vigour of health, was shot through the 


head by a musket bullet, while he was leaning 
on the hammock-rails, looking towards the 
shore. The captain of marines, (Wilson,) in a 
later of the business, fell by a double- 
headed shot, which earried away both his legs: 
the marines were at the great guns, so that 
their officers had but little to do, and no doubt 
Baxter a A very fine boy, Sturt, 
a midshipman at gangway quarters, came 
running past severely cunied by a musket 











ballet likewise, and another Mid. Hanwell, at 
the same quarters, fell, shot in the spine, in 
the same way. 

About four o’clock, a boat, with an officer, 
came with orders from the admiral to cease 


severely. 
had scarcely ft us, when the Algerines re- 
newed their fire of musketry upon our decks; 
fortunately the men were lying down by the 
guns, and the officers alone were marks for 
them, but one midshipman was their only vic- 
-¥ at this time. The —_ be to ~ 
parts, splinters were falli rom them, 

shreds ys an from the “sails came down 
upon us in great quantities: traces, bow-lines, 
and other running gear, suffered equally ; the 
shrouds, fore and aft, got cut up so quickly, 
that the rigging men attempted in vain to knot 
them, and were at last forced to leave the rig- 
gitg to its fate. 

hen the boats returned, we recommenced 
our fire with renewed vigour; occasionally 
a flag-staff was knocked down, a fact which 
was pe announced with a cheer, each 
captain of a gun believing himself to be the 
faithful marksman. The Algerine squadron 
now began, as it were, to follow the motions 
of the outer frigate; the rockets had taken 
effect, and they all burned merrily together. 
A hot shot, about this time, struck a powder- 
box, on which was sitting a powder-boy; he 
poor fellow, was blown up, and another near 
him was dreadfully scorched. 

Through the intervals of smoke, the sad de- 
vastation in the enemy's works was made visi- 
ble; the whole of the mole head, near the 
Queen Charlotte, was a ruin, and the guns 
were consequently silenced ; but we were not 
so fortunate with the fish-market; the guns 
there still annoyed us, and ours Ae mon to 
make no impression. A battery in the upper 
angle of the town was also untouched, and we 
were so much under it, that the shot actually 


came through our decks, without touching the’ 


bulwarks, and we could not elevate our guns 
sufficiently to check them. 

As the sun was setting behind the town, the 
whole of the shipping in the mole were in 
flames; their cables burned th h, left them 
at the mercy of every breeze: outermost 
frigate threatened the Queen Charlotte with a 
similar fate, but a breeze sent her clear on to- 
wards the Leander; a most intense heat came 
from her, and we expected every moment to 
be in contact; the flames were burning with 
—- power at the mast heads, and the loose 

re was flying about in such a way that there 
seemed little chance of our escaping, but we 


checked her progress towards us, by firing into 
her, and in the act of hauling out, we were re- 
joiced to see a welcome sea alter the di- 


rection of the flames aloft, the same sea-breeze 
soon reached her hull, and we had the satis- 
faction in a few minutes to see her touch the 
shore to which she belonged. 
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The guns were now so much heated by the 
incessant fire kept up, that we were forced to 
reduce the cartridges nearly one-half, as well 
as to wait their cooling before reloading; the 
men, too, were so reduced at some guns, that 
they required the assistance of the others to 
work them; the aftermost gun on the gang- 
way had only two men left untouched. Between 
seven and eight o'clock, the fire of the enemy’s 
guns had sensibly diminished, and their people 
were running in crowds from the demolished 
works to the great gate of the city; they were 
distinctly seen in all their movements by the 
light of their burning navy and arsenal. The 
battery in the upper angle of the town, which 
was too high to fire upon, kept up a galling 
fire, and another farther to the eastward was 
still at work. To bring our broadside to bear 
on it, a hawser was run out to the Severn, on 
our larboard bow, the ship was swung to the 
proper bearing, and we soon checked them. 
At 45 minutes past nine, the squadron began 
to haul out, some a and taking ad- 
vantage of a light air off the land, while others 
were towing and warping: the only sail which 
we had fit to set, was the main-topmast stay- 
sail, and this was of too stout canvass to feel 
the breeze; the boats of our own ship were 
unable to move her, after a kedge-anchor, 
which was run out to the length of the stream- 
cable, had come home; thus we were left, de- 
pendant either on a breeze or the assistance of 
the squadron. An officer was sent to tell the 
admiral our situation, but the boat was sunk 
from under the crew, who were picked up by 
another ; a second boat was more successful, 
and the admiral ordered all the boats he could 
collect to our assistance. At this time the 
Severn, near us, had caught the breeze, and 
was moving steadily out; a hawser was made 
fast to her mizen-chains, secured to its bare 
end, which had just sufficient length to reach 
the painter of the headmost boat, towing ; by 
this means the Leander’s head was checked 
round, and we had again the gratification to 
see her following the others of the squadron. 
The small portion of our sails were set to as- 
sist our progress, but without the help of the 
Severn there we should have remained; our 
mizen- st fell into the main-top, shot 
through, When the Algerines saw us retiring 
they returned to the guns which they had pre- 
viously abandoned, and again commenced a 
fire on the boats, which made the water lite- 
rally in a foam; this fire was returned by our 
quarter guns, but with very little effect. As 
we left the land, the breeze increased, the 
Severn cast off her tow, and our boats return- 
ed on board: at 25 minutes past eleven we 
fired our last gun, and the cannonade was suc- 
ceeded by a storm of thunder and lightning. 

At midnight we anchored within three miles 
of the scene of action; the report of a gun on 
shore was still heard at intervals, but all was 
soon quiet, except the shipping in the mole, 
which continued to burn, keeping all around 


brilliantly illaminated. We now attempted to 
furl sails, but the men were so thc roughly stif- 
fened by the short period of inactivn since the 
firing ceased, that they stuck almost powerless 
to the yards; after great exertion, the ets 
were some 


how passed round the ya 
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the labours of the day ended ; was served 
out, and the hammocks piped down, but few 
had the inclination to hang them up. 


Soon after daylight we mustered at quarters, 
and found that 16 officers and men were killed, 
and 120 wounded ; the three lower masts badly 
wounded, every spar wounded, except the 
spanker-boom; the shrouds cut in all parts, 
leaving the masts unsupported, which would 
_ llen had there ? the least maine 

e runnin r entirely cut to pieces; the 
boats all s of through ; e bulwarks riddled 
with grape and musketry ; 96 round-shot in the 
sta side, some of them between wind 
and water; the guns were all uninjured to any 
extent, and remained, the only part of the 
Leander, efficient. 

At nine o'clock, Capt. Mitchell came on 
board from Lord Exmouth, to thank Capt. 
Chetham for the position taken up by the Lean- 
der, and for the able support she given him 
throughout the day. 

The town had a very different appearance 
this morning to that which it presented the 
day before. Instead of clean white walls, de- 
corated with flags, and a mole well filled with 
shipping, there was but the ruins of a town; 
a few houses in the upper part remained un- 
touched, but lower down it was one undistin- 
guishable mass; smoke rising from the frag- 
ments of the ee was seen in many 
directions, and the wrecks of boats and larger 
vessels were drifting about unclaimed by either 


Pert, : ' 

The ship's company were again at work, 
clearing decks, whetting sails, and making 
every preparation to renew the act’ a; but at 
noon we had the satisfaction to h« ar that the 
Dey had accepted the terms which were of- 
fered him the day before; at the same time 
that this information was conveyed to the 
squadron, a general order was issued to offer 
up “ public thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
the signal] victory obtained by the arms of Eng- 
land.” 

On this day the bodies of our departed ship- 
mates were ranged on gratings along the 
upper-deck for interment ; the Captain read the 
funeral service in the presence of the whole 
crew assembled round, and when he came to 
the passage, “ we commit their bodies to the 
deep,” the remains of officers and men were 
launched into the ocean, within three miles of 
the t where they met their fate. The 
wounded were made as comfortable as a ship 
could make them; they were placed in cots, 
hung up on the main-deck, occupying the 
whole space between the main-mast and cabin 
windows, and they received from the officers 
all the fresh stock which the ‘ 

On the 3ist of August, Adm. Milne rehoist- 
ed his flag in the Leander, and sailed the fol- 
lowing day for England with despatches; but 
her passage to Gibraltar was so tedious, on 
account of her being under jury top-masts and 
yards, that he shifted his flag to the Glasgow, 
and proceeded in her, leaving us to make the 
best of our way. At the end of September we 
arrived at Spithead. 
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The Ruined House.— 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE RUINED HOUSE. 


BY FELICIA HEMANS. 


“Oh! ‘tis the Acart that magnifies this life 
Making a truth and beauty of its own.” { 


Birth has gladdened it; Death has sanctified it.” 
Guesses at Truth. 


No dower of storied song is thine, 
O desolate abode! 

Forth from thy gates no glittering line 
Of lance and = hath flow'd: 

Banners of Knighthood have not flung 
Proud drapery o'er thy walls, 

Nor bagle-notes to battle run 
Through thy resounding halls. 


Nor have rich bowers of Pleasaunce here 
By courtly hands been dress'd, 

For princes, from the chase of deer, 
Under green leaves to rest: — 

Only some rose, yet lingering bright 
Beside thy casements lone, 

Tells where the Spirit of Delight 
Hath dwelt, and now is gone. 


Yet minstrel-tale of harp and sword, 
Ana sovereign Beauty's lot, 

House of quench'd light and silent board! 
For me thou needest not. 

It is enough to know that here, 
Where thoughtfully I stand, 

Sorrow and Love, and Hope and Fear, 
Have link'd one kindred band. 


Thou bindest me with mighty spells! 
—A solemnizing breath, 

A presence all around thee dwells 

f human life and death. 

I need but pluck yon peamn Revee 
From where the wild weeds rise, 

To wake, with strange and sudden power, 
A thousand sympathies ! 


Thou hast heard many sounds, thou hearth, 
Deserted now by all! 

Voices at eve here met in mirth, 
Which eve may ne'er recall. 

Youth's buoyant step, and Woman's tone 
And Childhood's laughing glee, 

And song, and prayer, have well been known, 
Hearth of the Dead! to thee. 


Thou hast heard blessings fondly pour'd 
Upon the infant head, 

As if in every fervent word 
The living soul were shed: 

Thou hest seen partin uch as bear 
The bloom from Life away— 


Inscription in a Garden. 


The seat left void, the missing face, 
Have here been mark'd and mourn’d : 

And Time hath fill'd the vacant place, 
And gladness hath return'd: 

Till from the narrowing household chain 
The links dropp'd, one by one ; 

And homeward hither o'er the main 
Came the Spring-birds alone. 


Is there not cause then—cause for thought, 
Fix'd eye, and lingering tread, 

Where, with their thousand mysteries fraught, 
Ev'n lowliest hearts have bled ? 

Where, in its ever-haunting thirst 
For draughts of purer day, 

Man's soul, with fitful strength, hath burst 
The clouds that wrapt its way ? 





Holy to human nature seems 
The long-forsaken spot! 
To deep affections, tender dreams, 
| Hopes of a brighter lot ! 
Therefore in silent reverence here, 
| Hearth of the Dead! I stand, 
Where Joy and Sorrow, Smile and Tear, 
Have link'd one kindred band. 











From the Monthly Magazine. 


INSCRIPTION IN A GARDEN AT AL. 
ONA. 


[From the German of Bonstetten.] 





Wuen on my bed of wo I lay, 
With friends all weeping by, 
| And felt life ebbing day by day, 
| And felt I dared not die— 
| I prayed for life; yet hadI known 
| The bitter days to come, 
How had | shunned ihe thankless boon, 
| And joyed to meet the tomb! 


A throb, a sigh, and I had slept, 
Forgiving and pa, waa 

No more for love or hope had wept, 
But waked to joy and heaven: 

But now | live to stand alone 

| Upon a stormy shore, 

| And see each tie of life undone, 

| The loved return no more! 








My teacher is in yonder lower— 
| Itcharms the heart and eye; 
Then comes the gale, then comes the shower, 
Its hues, its perfumes die. 
There speaks my fate ; in vain, in vain, 
With pride, hope, love, we burn ; 


Alas! for Love in changeful air, The heart will never bloom again, 


Where nought beloved can stay! 


Life's spring will ne'er return! 


Here, by the restless bed of Pain, 
The vigil hath been Kept, 
Till sunrise, bright with Hope in vain, } 
Burst forth on eyes that wept: 
Here hath been felt the hush, the gloom, i 
The breathless influence shed 
Through the dim dwelling, from the room | 
Wherein reposed the dead. 


Yet, ye who live on Beauty's smile, 
On Glory’s splendours gaze, 

Who build in pride the regal pile, 
Or toil for haman praise,— 

Remember that a nobler clime 
Awaits the immortal’s wing, 

Where life is hallowed, pho sublime, 
And man is more than king! 
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From the Monthly Review. 


THE HISTORY OF THE HEBREW 
COMMONWEALTH, from the earliest 
Times, to the Destruction of Jerusalem, 
AD. 72. Translated from the German of 
John Jahn, DD. Formerly Professor of the 
Oriental Languages, of Biblical Antiquities, 
Se. &c., in the University of Vienna. With 
a Continuation to the time of Adrian. 2 vols. 
London: Hurst, Chance, § Co. 1829. 


Turs very able work of Professor Jahn, one 
of the most learned of continental biblical scho- 
lars, has long been a desideratum in the Eng- 
lish language. We possess many admirable 
treatises on Jewish antiquities, but no com- 
pact, and at the same time general history of 
the Israelitish commonwealth. In presenting, 
therefore, the excellent work of Dr. Jahn to 
the English reader, Mr. Stowe* has performed 
a very acceptable service, and deserves cousi- 
derable praise, both for undertaking so labo- 
rious a task, and for the creditable manner in 
which he has executed it. The low state of 
biblical learning in this country—the almost 
entire absence of that spirit of researeh which 
is so essential to its pursuit—the want of a 
sufficient idea of its importance, both in writers 
and readers—these circumstances render the 
occasional importation of foreign productions, 
on this branch of study, of great value, and 
we shall always hail the appearance of such 
with satisfaction. 

The study of Jewish history requires more 
qualifications than an inquiry into the progress, 
or fate, of other nations; but it is by no means 
so confined in its interest as is commonly sup- 
posed. The professional reader pursues it out of 
necessity, but there are few branches of know- 
ledge from which the general scholar may re- 
ceive more profit or satisfaction. Owing its 
establishment to a set of circumstances which 
strike the imagination with awe, the Hebrew 
commonwea!th is the most remarkable object 
which we meet with in the dim fields of anti- 
quity. It towers amid perished generations 
and ruined empires, like a mighty pillar, of 
which the traveller in the wilderness of time, 
must never lose sight—e monument, engraven 
with characters and emblems, which require 
to be read and interpreted, before we can be 
fully sure of the path before us. ——— ori- 
ginating in a divine dispensation, the Jewish 
nation has not been separate from others in its 
general history. The seed from which it 
sprung was sacred, but it was sown in an 
earthly soil, and sprung forth among a heathen 
people. It was watered and nurtured with 
dews from above, but it grew up among the 
wild thorns and briers, that spoke of the land 
in which it flourished being cursed. When 
its branches began to extend, and to put forth 
blossoms and bear fruit, it was taken up, and 





* This gentleman is an American; his name 
and designation as a student of the Andover 
Theological. Seminary, which appear in the 


i edition of the work, are omitted in 
— copy, while from the language of 
the , It might be inferred that the 

was the production of an English- 
. Museum. 
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transplanted into another land, but not one in 
which it was to bloom solitarily, and multiply 
itself, with no hand but that of its Divine 
Planter to prune it. A great and gloriods 
tree, under the shadow of which the strange 
land of its nursery grew dark, it was borne 
back again to its native soil, but neither was 
it there to stand alone, nor to be seen rising 
uninjured in its strength and beauty towards 
heaven. “ The boar out of the wood did waste 
it,”"—at one time blight threatened its branches, 
—at another, rottenness its roots. The hedge 
which had been planted round it was broken 
down; there were noises in the mountains of 
destroying enemies; and no eye could rest 
upon its awful and towering majesty, without 
discovering that there was a wondrous and 
strong mystery in its nature, which the other 
things of the earth felt and acknowledged. 

The Jewish history is, indeed, the very core 
of ancient records. The father of the nation 
is the most renowned character of antiquity, 
and is reverenced by the follower of Mahomet, 
by the Persian and the Hindoo, as well as by 
the believers in the sacred books of his de- 
scendants. He appears, from universal report, 
to have been one of the most powerful men of 
his times, and the brief account which remains 
of his life and actions, throws no little light 
upon the state of the world at the period in . 
which he lived. The traditions which exist 
respecting liim, serve to confirm the relations 
of the inspired history, and to convince us of 
the important part he acted in the affairs of 
that early age. Little less remarkable are the 
circumstances attending his immediate aff- 
spring, traces of whose history are to be dis- 
covered in the records of the most ancient 
people. The restless Arab, unstable as the 
drifting sand of his deserts, can never be mis- 
taken tor the descendant of any other thaw the 
reckless son of Isaac. Of the other grandsom 
of Abraham, several accounts remain im an- 
cient and heathen historians, and his migra- 
tion into Egypt, though with a comparatively 
small number of followers, is spoken of as an 
event worthy of general note. 

It is pretty evident, therefore, that from the 
very earliest times, and long before it was en- 
larged into a nation, the chosen family was, 
from a variety of circumstances, of great im- 
portance in the quarter of the world in which 
it arose, and which was at that period the sole 
cradle of power, intelligence and civilization. 
On the Abrahamic race being settled in Egypt, 
a new era was commenced in its history, which 
thenceforward was closely united with those 
of the then most powerful nations of the 
earth. 

Some idea may be formed of the condition 
of Egypt at this period, from the circumstances 
which are related respecting the first estab- 
lishment of the children of Jacob in its remote 
province of Goshen. The hatred of the na- 
tives to pastoral occupations, the high venera- 
tion in which the priesthood was then held, 
the richness and fertility of the country, and a 
variety of minor circumstances relating to the 
nature of the government of the nation, are to 
be understood from the notices given of them in 
the Mosaic records, and they all tend to show 
in a clearer light the connexion which the 
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Jewish history has with that of the most im- | 
portant portions ef the ancient world. But if 
this be true in ite earlier divisions, it is infi- 
nitely more so as the stream of the narrative | 
increases, and proceeds on in its mysterious 
course. On the establishment of a new dy- 
nasty on the throne of the Pharaohs, the con- 
sequence of the Israelites was more distinctly | 
seen. An invasion as been made by some | 
strarige people, under Salatis their leader, the 
ancient government was overthrown, the cap- 
tain of the foreign host was made king, and a | 
new order of things immediately introduced.* | 
According to a variety of testimonies, it was | 
not only the children of Israel who suffered 
from this change. 
the country were oppressed, and driven to so 
great an extremity of distress, that they de- 


termined on forsaking their houses and seek- | 


ing refuge in a foreign land. Independent of 
the singular manner in which Providence thus | 
brought about the removal of the chosen race | 
to their destined habitations, there are circum- 
stances sufficiently curious in this part of the 
Jewish annals, to show their value as a portion 
of general history. The alterations which 
take place in nations are easier to be under- 
stood from collateral effects than from their 
immediate results, and thus the change which | 
the invasion of Salatis produced in the state 
of the newly established descendants of Abra- | 
ham, proves of what importance it must have 
been to the country and people at large. It 
being rarely the case that an usurper troubles 


what is new and foreiga in a nation, till he 


have almost totally overthrown what has been 
long established 

ut the Jewish history was to this period, 
an under-current in the history of the world, 
and only began to run in a channel of its own 
from the appearance of the great Hebrew le- 
gislator before the monarch of Mizraim. From 
that time it became the record of a distinct | 
people—a people united together fora political 
as well as religions purpose, and led, and re- 
presented, by solemnly appointed chiefs. The 
memory of their fathers had, from the earliest 
period of their residence in the country, im- 
pressed them with a sense of their future des- 
tiny—the miracles with which their great 
leader astounded their enemies, filled them 
with a still firmer assurance of deliverance 
They now felt that the hour was come, when 


they were to be no longer under bondage— | 


when the promises which had been left them 
asa sacred patrimony, were to be fulfilled, and 
that they were to go forth, a congregation of 
chosen people, to be a nation among nations. 
The publication of an established code of 
laws gave at once a fixed and regular form to 
the Hebrew polity. Unlike others, the Jewish 
people had their government, the statutes and 
ordinances by which its most minute depart- 
ments were to be managed, perfected at its 
very commencement. Before they were set- 
tled in the country where it was destined to 
operate, it had attained the completeness of 
centuries, and one which is only gained in 
other governments after a long series of strug- 





* Josephus —Schuckford. 


The native inhabitants of | 


| the circumstances attending their 
gies and civil commotions. This, a strong — 
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evidence of its divine origin, must have given 
the Israelites, independent of the miraculous as- 
sistance afforded them, a prodigious advantage 
over the surrounding nations. In the midst of 
the contests which they carried on, they re- 
mained bound by the regular duties of their 


_ sacred citizenship: the reason for which they 


warred was constantly presented to their 
minds in such a manner as to prevent their 
becoming licentious, and the progress they 
made in obtaining possession of the conquered 
land, was consequently followed by none of 
those evils which eaually attend such events. 
As each barrier was broken down, and the 


| land cleared of its polluted inhabitants, they 


settled themselves in its various divisions, and 
presented the appearance, as was in fact the 
case, of a mighty family taking possession of 
the homes which were their birth-right. 

The power and consequence of which the 
descendants of Abraham thus became masters, 
gave them a high rank among the nations of 
that remote antiquity. There is reason to 


| suppose that several of the circumstances 


which shortly occurred, are alluded to in the 


| fables with which the heathen mythologists 
| have obscured the page of history. 


But the 
most interesting subject which the narrative 
affords for our reflection, is the comparative 
state of civilization, or political strength, then 
enjoyed by this and the other great divisions 
of mankind. Egypt, it is well known, was far 
advanced in the knowledge of the arts, and in 
many of the sciences most serviceable to the 
improvement of society. It is also commonly 
believed that the Jupiter of the Greeks lived 
about the same time, and acquired his reputa- 
tion by the building of cities, promulgating 
laws, and introducing the general institutions 
of civil life. The government of Crete, which 
was also established under Minos not long 
after, and is reported to have been modelled 
according toa perfect form of justice, speaks 
in the same manner of the progress which the 
different nations were about this period making 
in knowledge and civilization. The subject is 
one to which we can here only barely allude, 
but it is fraught with interest, and is too sel- 
dom considered in the light in which it is 
most really worth being regarded attentively. 
The common source of these yet infant na- 
tions was Egypt, and they al! alike drew their 
acquaintance with civility from her ancient 
stores of knowledge. The legislator of the 
Israelites has left in his writings a record, that 
he was skilled in all their learning, intimatin 
thereby its extent and value. That the found- 


| ers of the Grecian states derived theirs from 


the same fountain, is the common report of 
history; and it becomes, therefore, a most cu- 
rious and important inquiry, what were the 
different results produced by, to human ap- 
pearances, nearly the same causes? for if it 
should seem that nothing more was effected 
by the Hebrews than by the other emigrants 
from Egypt, there would be good .reason to 
doubt the miraculous part of their story ; 
while, on the other hand, should it a r that 
in the hich they sought, the 
ment in the country which t t 

system of laws whieh they z and the 


| whole form of the polity under which they 
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ae it be seen pune aap #04 Ae 
a superior to any thi i 

which Softee among their fellow exiles from 
the same common country, there can be no 
reasonable doubt entertained of the existence 
of some invisible and powerful agency, as the 
prime mover in their affairs. But that there 
was this superiority in the laws, circumstances, 


and polity of the Israelites, may be made ma- | 


nifest in the clearest manner, and deserves the 
very serious attention of the antiquary as well 
as theologian. 

The remarkable nature of the Hebrew con- 
stitution, has occupied the minds of many of 
the most eminent scholars, nor do we know a 


subject of higher interest, considered either in | 


| 
| 
| 


| known only to 


relation to the histury of the ancient world, or | 
in itself. Established pan. yr on the prin- 


ciple of preserving the wors 
mighty Creator, pure and unmixed, it was at 


ip of the one Al- | 


the same time admirably adapted to secure the | 


liberty and well-being of the people. A form 
of government could indeed hardly be devised, 


in which there should be greater securities | 


against the encroachments of power. Even in 
its most mysterious portions, it was based on 
procedures which favoured the freedom of the 
people. The extraordinary man who had be- 
come ssed of sufficient power to lead 
them forth, in despite of the resistance of a 
great monarch, enjoyed only a very limited au- 
thority. Every tribe had its representative, 
without whose aid, armed as he was with mira- 
cles, he could not control them. In his inter- 
course with the omnipotent ruler under whom 
he acted, he was, strictly speaking, the repre- 
sentative of the people—having no suit of his 
own to prefer—bringing back no message 
which could serve to aggrandize him with new 
and individual power, and so constantly pre- 
serving the character of a mediator, that it 
could never be forgotten to what a limited de- 

ree he was endowed with the authority of a 
eader. There is also another point which de- 
serves to be considered, and that with atten- 
tion. Besides providing by the very principles 
of its constitution for preserving the purity of 
a true religion, the Hebrew polity had an es- 


pecial view to the general enlightenment of | 


the people. 
laws without being instructed in the most im- 


No one could be the subject of its | 


rtant branches of then existing knowledge. | 


here was what might be termed a learned 
class, who were freed from the ordinary toils 
of life, and more particularly devoted to study ; 
but the lowest in rank, and the least wealthy 
among the Israelites, was obliged to _ a 
portion of his attention on acquiring the sci- 
ence which existed in his nation. The reli- 
gious rites which he had to perform, and even 
the duties of domestic life, imposed upon him 
this necessity, and it would have been impossi- 
ble for him to continue a member of the com- 
munity without possessing, and to a certain de- 

ree communicating, the elements of know- 


When this circumstance is considered, we 
have before us a very striking proof of the re- 
markable distinction which prevailed between 
this singular people and other nations, and of 
the great superiority which they must have in 
many respects enjoyed. That they did not 


| the nature of their office. 
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reap the full profit of their is well 
known, but with all the dra their fre- 


quent and obstinate rebellions, society in Pa- 
lestine must have exhibited many marks of ci- 
vilization and refinement, at a much earlier pe- 


| riod than they existed a whereelse. Where- 


ever a systein of pure Theism prevails, the su- 
blimest principles of knowledge are necessaril 

somewhere preserved. In ancient times this 
foundation-stone of truth—this well, in fact, 
in which she lies hidden—was in most nations 
sages and philosophers. 
Among the Hebrews it was taught as the first 
lesson of childhood—it was the essential prin- 
ciple of all religion—the source of al! confi- 
dence and hope, and could only be obscured by 
the direct overthrow of the commonwealth it- 
self. The justest views of equity, and the re- 
ciproca] duties of man to man, were also in the 
same manner promulgated among the Israel- 
ites by the institutions of their government 
The clear and admirable code of laws which 
they possessed, set before them at one view 
the whole system of human morality. No 
doubt, or obscurity existed in the ethical chart 
which was thus hung up in the sight of the 
community. The inward sense of justice 
taught them it was founded on truth, and the 
firmness with which they were generally de- 
voted to the faith of their ancestors, afforded 
them sufficient confidence in its sacred origin, 
to make them consider obedience necessary. 

Not to pursue the subject any farther, it 
may be understood from these few remarks, 
that it presents many points of interest to the 
general scholar, and that it is not the exclusive 
property of the theologian. Much talent and 
erudition has already been employed upon it, 
there is still ample room for their employment, 
and we hope one day to find the interest of the 
literary world strongly excited by the materials 
which it offers for profitable investigation. 
We shall now endeavour to give a few illustra- 
tions of what we have above said, from the 
very excellent work before us, which we 
strongly recommend to the attention of our 
readers. The following is an account of the 
office of Judges, who began to be appointed on 
the death of Joshua. 

“From what has already been said respect- 
ing the judges and their achievements, we can 
ascertain, with a tolerable degree of certainty, 
Most of them in- 
deed had been at the head of armies, and de- 
livered their country from foreign oppression ; 
Eli and Sanwel, jiowever, were not military 
men; Deborah was judge before she planned 
the war against Jabin; and of Jair, Ibzan, 
Elon, and Abdon, it is at least uncertain whe- 
ther they ever held any military command. 
Judges are mentioned in the Mosaic law in 
connexion with the high priest, as arbiters of 
civil controversies, without any allusion to 
war. In like manner the judges who were ap- 
pointed over Tyre after ing Baal, were cer- 
tainly not military officers, for the city at that 
time was tributary to Babylon. The command 
of the army, therefore, can scarcely be con- 
sidered as the peculiar destination of these ma- 
gistrates. But as in ancient times the duties 
of a judge were reckoned among the first and 
most important duties of a ruler, so the He- 
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brew judges seem to have been appointed for 
the general administration of public affairs, 
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' 


and the command of armies fell to them as the | 


supreme executive officers. In many cases, it 
is true, military achievements were the means 
by which men elevated themselves to the rank 
of judges; but our inquiry is, not how the of- 
fice was obtained, but for what purpose it was 
instituted. It may, however, be proper to re- 
collect, that Jephthah, Eli, and Samuel, and, 
for anght that appears, Jair, Elon, Ibzan, and 
Abdon, were raised to this office by the free 
unsolicited choice of the people. 

“The office of these judges or regents was 
held during life, but it was not hereditary ; 
neither could they appoint their saccessors 
This arrangement was attended with this one 
disadvantage, that at the death of a judge the 
supreme executive authority ceased; perhaps, 
however, it was more than counterbalanced by 


its preventing a degenerate heir or successor | 
| the Hebrews were oppressed by their enemies, 


from giving to idolatry the support of his influ- 
ence. Their authority was limited by the law 
alone ; and in doubtful cases they were direct- 
ed to the sacred lot of Urim and Thummim 
They were not obliged in common cases to ask 
advice of the ordinary rulers; it was sufficient 
if these did net remonstrate against the mea- 
sures of the judge 
however, they convoked a general assembly 
of the rulers, over which they presided and ex- 
erted a powerful influence. They could issue 
orders, but not enact laws; they could neither 
levy taxes, nor appoint officers, except perhaps 
in the army. Their authority extended only 
over those tribes by whom they had been elect- 
ed or acknowledged; for, as we have before 
remarked, several of the judges presided over 
separate tribes. There was no salary attached 
to their office, nor was there any income ap- 
propriated to them, unless it might be a larger 


{n important emergencies, | 


powerful instruments of divine Providence in 
the promotion of the great design of preserving 
the Hebrew constitution, and, by that means, 
of rescuing the true religion from destruction.” 
—vol. i. pp. 8U—S8. 

The institution of this office contributed 
greatly to the preservation of the common- 
wealth. There was no opportunity for the ce- 
lebrated men who enjoyed it to make use of 
their authority to injure the people. They 
were appointed only in times of difficulty, and 
when the object of their appointment was com- 
pleted, their influence ceased 

The noblest instances of heroism and self- 
devotion were evinced by these heroes of Is- 
rael; and it would well repay the trouble of re- 
flection, to compare their characters with that 
of other distinguished men in similar siteations 
The condition of the Hebrews in the time of 
the Judges, is thus described. 

“ By comparing the periods during which 


| with those in which they were independent 


| turned to their king, Jehovah. 


and governed by their own constitution, it is 
apparent that the nation in general experienced 
much more prosperity than adversity in the 
time of the judges. Their dominion continued 
four hundred and fifty years, but the whole time 
of foreign oppression amounts only to one hun- 
dred and eleven years, scarcely a fourth part 
of that period. Even during these one han- 
dred and eleven years, the whole nation was 
seldom under the yoke at the same time, but 
for the most part separate tribes only were 
held in servitude; nor were their oppressions 
always very severe ; and all the calamities ter- 
minated in the advantage and glory of the peo- 
ple, so soon as they abolished idolatry and re- 
Neither was 
the nation in such a state of anarchy at this 


| time, as has been generally supposed. There 


share in the spoils, and those presents which | 
| could be obtained; and when there was no su- 


were made them as testimonials of respect 
They bore no external marks of dignity, and 
maintained no retinue of courtiers, though 
some of them were very opulent. They were 
not only simple in their manners, moderate in 
their desires, and free from avarice and ambi- 
tion, but noble and magnanimous men, who 
felt that whatever they did for their country 
was above all reward, and could not be recom- 
pensed; who desired merely to promote the 
public good, and who chose rather to deserve 
well of their country, than to be enriched by 
its wealth. This exalted patriotism, like every 
thing else connected with politics in the theo- 
eratical state of the Hebrews, was partly of a 
religious character; and those regents always 
conducted themselves as the officers of God: 
in all their enterprises they relied upon Him, 
and their only care was, that their countrymen 
should acknowledge the authority of Jehovah, 
their invisible king. Still they were not with- 
out faults, neither are they so represented by 
their historians ; they relate, on the contrary, 
with the utmost frankness, the great sins of 
which some of them were guilty. They were 
not merely deliverers of the state from a fo- 
reign yoke, but destroyers of idolatry, foes of 
pagan vices, promoters of the knowledge of 
God, of religion, and of morality; restorers of | 
theocracy in the minds of the Hebrews, and | 


were regular judicial tribunals at which justice 


preme regent, the public welfare was provided 
for by the ordinary rulers. These rulers, it’is 
true, were jealous of each other, and their jea- 
lousies not unfrequently broke out into civil 
war; but the union of the state was never en- 
tirely destroyed. They were not always pro- 
vided with arms; but yet, when united under 
their king, Jehovah, they gained splendid vic- 
tories. They were not sufficiently careful to 
suppress idolatry; but they never suffered it to 
become universally predominant. The sacred 
tabernacle was never entirely deserted and 
shut up, nor was it ever polluted by the rites 
of heathen superstition. 

“ These times would certainly not be consi- 


' dered so turbulent and barbarous, much less 


would they be taken, contrary to the clearest 
evidence, and to the analogy of all history, for 
a heroic age, if they were viewed without the 
prejudices of a preconceived hypothesis. It 
must never be forgotten that the Book of 
Judges is by no means a complete histor 

This no impartial inquirer can ever deny. It 
is, in a manner, a mere register of diseases, 
from which, however, we have no right to con- 
clude that there were no healthy men, much 
less that there were no healthy seasons; when 
the book itself, for the most part, mentions 
only a few tribes in which the epidemic pre- 
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the result of more accurate investi 


ion, it re- 


mains undeniable that the condition of the He- 


brews during this period, perfectly 


throughout, to the sanctions of the law; and 


they were always prosperous when they com- 
plied with the conditions on which rity 
was promised them ; it remains undeniable that 


the government of God was clearly manifested | 


not only to the Hebrews, but to their heathen 


neighbours ; that the fulfilling of the promises | 


and threatenings of the law were so many sen- 
sible proofs of the universal dominion of the 
divine king of the Hebrews; and, consequent- 
ly, that all the various fortunes of that nation 
were so many means of preserving the know- 
ledge of God on the earth. The Hebrews had 
no sufficient reason to desire a change in their 
constitution ; all required was, that they should 
observe the conditions on which national pros- 
= was promised them. 

“ The great causes of the frequent interrup- 
tions in the welfare of the Hebrew state were: 


1, The effeminacy and cowardice of the people; | 
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and 2. The disunion and jealousy of the tribes, | ! 
| nicle allows but two years and a half to the Co- 
| zibas; but probably it only speaks of the grand- 


who never assisted each other with the requi- 
site zeal and alacrity. But as this effeminacy 


arose from the vices of idolatry, and their cow- | 


ardice from a want of confidence in Jehovah ; 
so, the disunion and jealousy of the tribes, 
though selfishness was the immediate cause, 


resulted from a disposition to neglect their di- | 
| together, that it is astonishing able commenta- 


vine king, and not to consider themselves as the 
united and only people of Jehovah. ‘This dis- 
ition, if it did not originate from, was at 


east very much heightened by the multiplica- | 
| chebases, for the greater part of the Jews ac- 
| knowledge but one, and they are correct. 2. 


tion of deities. Thus both these causes of their 
misfortunes owed their origin to idolatry, that 
great source of all their calamities, so often 
mentioned in the sanctions of the law. 


Thus | 


the people, by increasing their gods, enervated | 


themselves ; and prepared for themselves those 
sufferings and chastisements, by which they 
were again to be brought back to their king Je- 
hovah.”—vol. i. pp. 88 —0. 

A tolerably full account is given of contem- 
pordry events in other countries, and the his- 
tory is pursued with great learning through its 
successive periods to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, when the Jews ceased to- hold a place 

other nations, and saw the vast myste- 
rious fabric of their religious polity crumbled 
into dust. Its end was answerable to its begin- 
ning. Its destruction was equally demonstra- 
tive of the presence of a superhuman power as 
its establishment; and the pillar of the thunder 
cloud and of the red wrath which hung over 
the mouldering towers and citadels of the sa- 
ered city, was raised like the column of pro- 
tecting mercy, in old times, by the same eter- 
nal and presiding monarch. 

The history is continued in the work before 
us, to the reign of Adrian; the second part 
being a trandlation from Basnage's Histoire 
des Juifs. The condition of this ill-fated peo- 
ple, after the destruction of their city, — be 
understood from the number of revolts which 
were continually occurring. Among these, that 
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“ Coziba, or Barchochebas, assumed the cha- 


racter of Messiah with eplendour than 
any other pretender to thisdignity. He wasa 
robber, as were the others, and wished to en- 
rich himself by pillage, and to acquire an influ- 
ence among his countrymen by opposition to 
the Romans. Some authors have thought that 
there were two impostors of this name, the 
grandfather and grandson; and the Jews thus 
relate their history. ‘Coziba the first wae 
| elected king fifty-two years after the destruc- 
tion of the former temple, and died in Bither, 
| the capital of his dominions, situated near Je- 
rusalem. His son, called the Red, succeeded 
him, and the throne was afterwards filled by 
his grandson Romulus or Coziba, whom the 
Jews acknowledged as their Messiah. When 
the Emperor Adrian was informed of their pro- 
ceedings, he marched against them with a pow- 
erfal army, stormed Bither, and slew a great 
| number of Jews, in the seventy-third year from 
| the destruction of the temple.’ Then the 
reigns of the three Cozibas lasted but twenty- 
| one years, though some writers extend this 
term, because they place the elder Coziba 
ander Domitian. The Ancient Jewish Chro- 


son, who was slain by his followers because he 
could not completely personate the Messiah 
and distinguish criminals by their smell. The 
Talmud relates the same thing. 

“ This account is a fabrication so badly put 


tors should be found among Christians, who 
maintain its correctness. 1. They are unfor- 
tunate in supposing two Cozibas, or Barcho- 


The rebellion of the Jews towards the close of 
Trajan’s reign was excited by a man named 
Andrew, not Barchochebas, and he made no 
pretensions to the Messiahship. Besides, his 


| insurrection was in Egypt. whereas that of 
3 'T 


Coziba was in Judea. hey display an ig- 


| norance of the genealogy of Trajan, for they 


| relate that he sent Adrian, his sister's son, 








of Barchochebas was the most remarkable, and 
the singular method by which he chose to 


pursue his designs, is deserving of notice. 


against the Jews of Egypt. But Ulpia, the 
grandmother of Adrian, was Trajan’s aunt, and 
therefore these princes were only cousins. 4. 


| The critics are also in an error as to the length 


of Coziba's reign (twenty-one years), the dura- 
tion of the war against him, and the successors 
and heirs to his throne and property; for he 
was the last of his race, and his war was soon 
ended, as we shall see in the sequel. 5. They 
place his death in the seventy-third year from 
the destruction of the temple, whereas Adrian, 
who in the eighteenth year of his reign closed 
the war by the storm of Bither and. death of 
Coziba, died before A. D. 141. This chronolo- 
gical error plainly shows that the whole ac- 
count is false. The author of the Jewish Chro- 
nicle is more correct than his commentators, 
for he allows but two years and a half to the 
reign of Coziba, and speaks of him only as an 
impostor. 6. Finally, the Jews relate a fable 
that savours of rabbinic conceit, when they tell 
us that Coziba was put to the test by being re- 
uired to distinguish criminals from others. 
s there the least probability, that the Jews 
would test the Messiah by his powers of smell- 
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ing? 1 can admit but one Barchochebas, who 
lived under Adrian, and brought many dreadful 
calamities on his countrymen. 

* This Coziba, endeavouring to persuade the 
Jews that he was their Messiah, furthered his 
design by changing his name, and calling him- 
self the son of the star, or Barchochebas, to 
spread a belief that he was the star seen by 
Balaam in his vision, Num. xxiv. 17. He pro- 
claimed himself a light from heaven, sent to 
cour the people, and to deliver them from 
the oppression of the Romans. To confirm 
his assertions, he made fire issue from his 
mouth when he spoke; at least St. Jerome re- 
lates that he made the people believe this, by 
means of lighted tow He chose a precursor 
with a character like his own, and thus mate- 
rially furthered his purposes 

“ Coziba selected for this dignity Akiba, who 
was supposed to be a descendant from Sisera, 
commander-in-chief under Jabin king of Tyre, 
by a Jewish mother. He passed forty years ot 
his life as a shepherd, guarding the flocks of a 
rich citizen of Jerusalem named Calba Chuva 
His master’s daughter fell in love with him, 
and urged him to apply himself to study, be- 
eause she did not wish a shepherd to be her 
husband. They were secretly married, and 
Akiba left her, and spent about twelve years at 
a college. When he returned to his wife, 
twelve Unousand disciples followed him; but 
his wife advised him to go back to his college, 
and he complied. At the close of the next 
twelve years he went again to his wife with 
twenty-tour thousand disciples. She came be- 
fore him with her dress torn and disordered ; 
for her father in his rage, at her marriage, had 
disinherited her. But when he saw Akiba, he 
knelt before him, and gave him a large amount 
of property, though in violation of an oath 
which he had taken. 





snc 


“ We have no mention of the location of 


the college whence Akiba drew his disciples. 
Their immense number surprises us; and our 
wonder is increased when we learn that these 
twenty-four thousand followers all died between 
the Passover and Pentecost, that no one should 
have any advantage over another, and that 
they were buried, together with Akiba and his 
wile, at the foot of a hill near Tiberias. Akiba 
continued to instruct his followers, and he 
wrote two works, one of which ts cabalistic, and 
called Jetsirah, and must be distinguished from 
the book, with the same fitle, attributed to 
Abraham. He was so wise a man that he 
could give a reason for the use of the most in- 
significant letter in the law; and it is boldly 
asserted, that God revealed more to him than 
to Moses. The Mishna and Talmud contain a 
thousand maxims, which the rabbins attribute 
to him, and believe to inculcate the most pro- 
found wisdom. Indeed, a whole volume would 
not contain the wonderful things which he did 
and said. 
paradise with doctor Asia, to whom his sister 
was betrothed. Thus the rabbins praise this 
man, who brought desolation on his country, 
and aided an impostor who pretended to the 
Messiahship.""—vol. ii. pp. 235—241. 

Never did the world present snchi a singular- 
ly constituted race as were the Jews just pre- 
vious to, and immediately afler, the destruction 


) 


The Deity permitted Akiba to enter | 
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of their city. It was not the depth of ruin into 
which they were plunged, the mere conse- 
quences, however dire, of resistance to a supe- 
rior force, which made the horror of their eon- 
dition so deep and dreadful. There was a mys- 
tery and supernatural darkness in the character 
of their minds. False prophesying, necroman- 
cy, imposture in all its death-working energy, 
obscured and poisoned the very air about 
them. Nature and revelation were alike clothed 
in darkness. A mortal sickness and phrenzy 
attacked all that spoke or thought of faith, or 
freedom, and men looked every instant either 
for the dead to rise from the graves, or a con- 
queror to descend from heaven. There was 
no cool spot, no green shelter in this arid wil- 
derness of haman thought, to whieh the fever- 
ed wretch could flee—none but that which he 
had Jearnt to avoid as perdition, and which his 
phrenzied imagination had heaped round with 
the burning ashes of his lost home. The 
louder, therefore, the false prophet lifted up his 
voice, the better was he received. The more 
daring the gloss of the scribe, the more accept- 
able was it to the reader of the law. Never 
was truth so simultaneously banished from a 
whole people—never was a people so complete- 
ly under the influence of a wild and self-renew- 
ing superstyion. Famine, pestilence, and all 
the horrors for which the sword of war makes 
a path, have worked their full work on other 
lands. The darkest page of one history is in 
these things the parallel of the darkest in an- 
other. Judea stands alone in the moral awful- 
ness of her later doom. 

“* However uninteresting our history may be 
in other respects, it presents one fact which 
excites our admiration. We refer to the pre- 
servation of the Jews as a distinct nation, not- 
withstanding all the miseries which they have 
endured for seventeen hundred years. The re- 
ligions of other nations have depended on tem- 
poral prosperity for their duration; they have 
triumphed under the protection of conquerors, 
and have fallen and given place to others under 
a succession of weak monarchs. Paganism 
ence overspread the known world, even where 
it now no longer exists. The Christian church, 
glorious in her martyrs, has survived the per- 
secutions of her enemies, though she cannot 
soon heal the-wounds which they have inflict- 
ed. But Judaism, hated and persecuted for 
seventeen centuries, has not merely escaped 
destruction; but it his always been powerful 
and flourishing. Kings have employed the se- 
verity of laws and the hands of the executioner 
to eradicate it, and a seditious populace have 
injured it by their massacres more than kings 
Sovereigns and their subjects, Pagans, Chris- 
tians, Mohammedans, opposed to each other in 
every thing else, have formed a common de- 
sign to annthilate this nation ; but without suc- 
cess. The bush of Moses has always continued 
burning and never been consumed. The expul- 
sion of the Jews from the great cities of king- 
doms, has only scattered them through the 
world. They have lived from age to age in 
wretchedness, and shed their blood freely in 
persecution; they have continued to our day in 
spite of the disgrace and hatred which have 
every where clung to them, while the greatest 
empires have fallen and been almost forgotten. 
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* After the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
wretchedness of the Jews was peculiar in its 
nature. During their other captivities, God 
always fixed a time when he would break the 
yoke of their tyrants and restore them to liberty 
and the Holy Land. Their longest captivity 
was that of Egypt, which lasted But a few cen- 
turies. They returned from Babylon at the 
end of seventy years, and the persecution of 
Antiochus ceased after three years and ten 
days. But God has not foretold by his prophets 
the length of their present sufferings, although 
the evangelists inform us that they are to be 
restored. God consoled them under former 
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misfortunes, by raising up heroes and inspired | 


men. 
niel foretold the advent of the Messiah. The 
Maccabees too supported the glory of the Jews 
ageinst the kings of Syria; bot from the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, false Messiahs only 
have appeared, and rendered the yoke which 
they wished to break the more burdensome. 
The succession of prophets has ceased, and 


Ezekiel prophesied at Babylon, and Da- | 


there is no one to mark out the time when the | 


Jews shall regain their liberty. Formerly, 
when God delivered over his people to the 
heathen, he preserved the body of the nation in 
one place; as for instance, the Jews were as- 
sembled in the valley of Goshen previous to 
leaving Egypt. Cyrus had no difficulty in 
uniting the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, when 
he restored them to their country. A part of 
the nation lived in the same villages, and the 
Israelites cultivated the banks of beth branches 
of the Chaboras. But after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and during the war of Adrian, the 
Jewish nation, weakened by horrid massacres, 


were scattered through every province of the | 


empire, This dispersion continues to the pre- 
sent day, and a remnant of the.ten tribes can 
now hardly be found in the east, where former- 
ly they were numerous and powerful.”’—vol. ii. 
pp. 260—271. : 


The following very remarkable speech of one | 
of the rabbis, merits being quoted as an accom- | 
| goodness must have known vicissitude, to 


paniment to the foregoing :— 

“ A rabbi, who instructed the king of Cozar, 
wishing to explain the cause of the miseries 
which afflicted the Jews, maintained that they 
bore the penalty of the sins of mankind. 
nation,’ said he, ‘is to the world what the heart 


* My | 


is to the human body. As the heart suffers | 


from weakness of constitutien, copiousness of 
the juices, bad digestion, and the passions, so 
the Jews are punished for the sins of mankind. 
As the veins discharge themselves into the 
heart, so every nation burden the Jews with 
their crimes, who become the more sinful by an 
intercourse with pagans, as David predicted : 
“they were mingled among the heathen, and 
learned their works.’ While the Jews are op- 
pressed and wretched, the world enjoys a pro- 
found peace. 
itself in the heart, so guilt belongs to the 
heathen and not to the Jew. Calamities will 


one day re-establish the law, and effect the ob- | 


ject of God in preserving the Jews; that is, the 
separation of the chaff irom the wheat.’ 
word, the Jews lock upon themselves as the 
eause of happiness to every creature; as the 
heart of mankind, which, though it may be 


diseased, is still the source of life and activity | not grown up; so will Self-satisfuction arise, 


But as an abscess does not forin | 


Ina | 
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to all the members. Thus the Jews, in spite 
of their afflictions and calamities, r 
themselves as exalted above every other peo- 
ple, to be the favourites of heaven. They re- 
present God as prescribing for two sick men, 
one of whom is incurable and the other may 
be healed. The first is permitted to indulge 
in wine and delicacies, which are forbidden 
to the second, lest they should increase his 
fever and destroy his life. The sick man whose 
case is hopeless is intended for the Gentiles 
and Christians, who are permitted to enjoy 
worldly pleasures and prosperity : but the Jew 
is confined to a regular diet, lest he should be- 
come corrupt and be condemned. It is thus 
that they gloss over their calamities, instead of 
confessing their own guilt.” 

The account given of the Jewish people in 
the remainder of the volume, carries their his- 
tory down to the time of their utter dispersion. 
But we have said enough of the character of 
the work to evince our high opinion of its 
merit and usefulness. No biblical student 
should be without it, unless he can afford, which 
few can, the purchase of many expensive 
books, and it will be readily understood, from 
the nature of the extracts we have given, that 
it may be read with interest and profit by the 
general inquirer into the character and situa- 
tion of the nations of antiquity. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
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“ Ler him, to whom experience hath been 
allotted, think it a duty to impart it. We 
know not of how long a growth goodness is; 
nor how slow an approach, even a protracted 
culture makes towards perfection. A life of 
holiness may end in an apostie. As a tree that 
hath felt all the winds of heaven, strikes root 
in that direction whence they oftenest blow, so 


know when to resist and when to bend. To 
know ourselves is to have endured much and 
long. We must trace and limr out the map of 
our whole nature to be sure where it is desert, 
and where it is fruitful—to know the ‘ stony 
ground,—-to discover which needeth the 
plough, and which doth not. That piety, 
which is built on ignorance, holds up the 
shield where the arrow comes not; and sleeps 
unmailed when the enemy is at the ‘gate. It 
dismounts to pursue the Parthian; and would 
dig a deep trench around the tents of the 
Nomades. It is long ere we root out the weak- 
nesses of our nature, or know the art to pre- 
serve the virtue we have attained. For good- 
ness by qverearnestness may ellen be 
changed from its own essence, as he who 
knoweth not the vintage shall make vinegar 
of wine. When we have stubbed up and con- 
sumed the first growth of our sinfulness, there 
ariseth a pot. crop from the ashes of that 
which was destroyed. Even, as ‘ the flax and 
the barley were smitten; for the barley was in 
the ear,and the flax was bolled: but the wheat 
and the rye were not smitten, for they were 
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after worldly pride and vanity have been 
withered up. Let him who has found inward 

e content himself that he has arrived at 
the Pillars of Hercules, beyond which there is 
so safe way. That self-integrity which deems 
itself immaculate is dangerous. Well hath it 
been said, ‘make no suppletories to thyself 
when thou art disgraced or slighted, by pleas- 
ing thyself with the supposition that thou didst 
deserve praise—neither do thou get thyself a 
private theatre and flatterers, in whose vain 
noises and fantastic praises thou mayst keep 
up thy good opinion of thyself.’ Be the act 
never so good, yet if it be performed rather 
with reference to him who does than to that 
which is done, there is a taint in it for which 
Eve is hardly answerable. It is but as a fair 
tower which the builder has set on an un- 
known quicksand, and which the floods shall 
damage or carry away. Oh! whosoever 
thou art that readest this, forget not these 
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only marked enough to throw no unbecoming 
coleemnens ey into the features of so 

oung an a . it was to see per- 
ons of all , al beth eraupetinieing-es the 
innate seriousness of so early a preacher, and 
owning the sometimes really fervid earnestness 
of my —_— my warnings or my denuncia- 
tions. | began more and more to feel myself 
in a station above that of my fellows, and that 
I had now a character to sustain before the 
eyes of men. Young as [ was, could it well 
have been otherwise? Let me however speak 
the truth. Spiritual pride at last crept upon 
me. Devotion by insensible degrees became 
tainted with self, and the image of God was, I 
fear, sometimes forgotten for that of his frail 
and unworthy creature. True it was, I still, 
without slackening, spoke comfort to the ear 
of suffering or repentant sin—I still exhorted 
the weak and strengthened the strong. | still 
warned the besotted in corruption that the 





words, but grave them as on marble, and in 

olden letters. ‘ While the altar sends up a 
Foly flame, have a care thou dost not suffer 
the birds to come and carry away the sacrifice 
—and let not that which began well end in 
thine own praise or temporal satisfaction, or a 
he 

Until my twenty-seventh year I resided in 
the small cathedral town of C rt in which I 
was born. My parents—especially my mother 
—were of a serious cast. She had been edu- 
cated as a Quaker, but following her own no- 
tions as to religion, she in the latter part of 
her life became attached to the tenets of that 
sect known by the name of Moravians, and 
last of all to those which, when held in connex- 
ion with the ritual of the church of England, 
are termed “ Evangelical ;" or, in dissent from | 
it, “ Methodistical.”’ 

She was warm and fanciful in her devotion- 
al practice ; for which the belief as to the pal- 
pable and plenary influence of the Holy Spirit 
upon the human mind, in which she was bred, 
may help to account. Of these aspirations [, | 
an ardent and sensitive boy; soon learned to 
partake. My mind was never naturally prone 
to vice ; and my imagination, though forward, 
was pure. I was brought up by my excellent 

ents in the practice of virtue; and I loved 
it. With an outward conduct thus guarantee- 
ing inward persuasions—with professions borne 
out by an unquestioned and pure, if not alto- 
gether "nostentatious piety of behaviour, what | 
wonder “tat I soon became a distinguished 
votary of the peculiar principles to which I 
had attached myself. It is difficult for a young 
man to know himself looked up to—be the 
cause what it may—without his feelings and 
his condact being affected by such homage. | 
Nature had endowed me, if not with elo- | 
quence, at least with considerable fluency of | 
speech; and as my natural diffidence—which 
at first was great—wore away, whether by ex- 
tempore prayer or seasonable exhortation, the 
effects | produced exceeded those, the fruits of 
zeal, of those about me. I became admired as 
one more than usually gifted, and was gradual- 
ly exalted into a leader. The occasional ten- 
dency to gloom and nervous irritability to 
which my temperament inclined me, was yet 











fruits of vice, blossom as she will, are but like 
those of the shores of the Dead Sea, seeming 
gay, but only emptiness and bitter ashes. But, 
alas! the bearer of the blessed message spoke 
as if the worm that bore, could add grace to 
the tidings he conveyed to his fellow worm. I 
was got upon a precipice, but knew it not— 
that of self-worship and conceit; the worst 
creature-idolatry. It was bitterly revealed to 
me at last. 

About the year 1790, at the Assizes for the 
county of which the town of C r is the 
county town, was tried and convicted a wretch 
guilty of one of the most horrible. murders 
upon record. He was a young man, probably, 
(for he knew not his own years) of about twen- 
ty-two years of age. One of those wandering 
and unsettled creatures, who seem to be driven 
from place to place, they know not why. 
Without home; without name; without com- 
panion; without sympathy; without sense. 
Heartless, friendless, idealess, almost soul- 
less! and so ignorant, as nut even to seem to 
know whether he had ever heard of a Redeem- 
er, or seen his written Word. It was on a 
stormy Christmas eve, when he begged shelter 
in the hut of an old man, whose office it was 
to regulate the transit of conveyances u 
the road. of a great mining establishment in 
the neighbourhood. The old man had received 
him, and shared with him his humble cheer, 
and his humble bed; for on that night the 
wind blew, and the sleet drove, after a manner 
that would have made it a crime to have turn- 
ed a stranger dog to the door. The next day 
the poor old creature was found dead in his 
hat—his brains beaten out with an old iron 
implement which he used—and his little furni- 
ture rifled and in confusion. The wretch had 
murdered him for the supposed hoard of a few 
shillings. The snow, from which he afforded 
his murderer shelter, had drifted in at the 
door, which the miscreant, when he fled, had 
left open, and was frozen red with the blood of 





his victim. But it betrayed a footstep hard 
frozen in the snow, and blood,—and the nails 
of the murderer's shoe were counted, even as 
his days were soon to be. He was taken a few 
days after with a handkerehief of the old 
man’s upon his neck. So blind 
ness. 


is blood-guilti- 
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Up to the hour of condemnation, he remain- 
ed reckless as the wind—unrepenting as the 
flint—-venomous as the blind-worm. With 
that deep and horrible cunwtig which is so 
often united to unprincipled ignorance, he had 
almost involved in his fate another vagrant 
with whom he had chanced to consort, and to 
whom he had disposed of some of the blood- 
bought spoils. 
was so involved and interwoven, that the jury, 
after long 
latter, found both guilty; and the terrible 
sentence of death, within forty-eight hours, 
was passed upon both. The culprit bore it 
without much outward emotion; but when 
taken from the dock, his companion, infuriated 
by despair and grief, found means to level a 
violent blow at the head of his miserable and 
selfish betrayer, which long deprived the 
wretch of sense and motion, and, for some 
time, was thought to have anticipated the exe- 
cutioner. Would it had done so! But let me 
do my duty as I ought—let me repress the 
horror which one scene of this dreadful drama 
never fails to throw over my spirit—that I may 


tell my story as a man—and my confession at | 
When the felon awoke out of | 


least be clear. 
the death-like trance into which this assault 
had thrown him, his hardihood was gone ; 
and he was reconveyed to the cell, in which 
he was destined agonizingly to struggle out 
his last hideous and distorted hours, in a 
state of abject horror which cannot be de- 
scribed. He who felt nothing—knew nothing 
—had now his eyes opened with terrible clear- 
ness to one object—the livid phantasma of a 
strangling death. All the rest was convulsive 


despair and darkness. Thought shudders at it | 


—but let me go on. 

The worthy clergyman, whose particular 
duty it was to smooth and soften, and, if possi- 
ble, illuminate the last dark hours of the dying 
wretch, was not unwilling to admit the volun- 
tary aid of those whom religious predisposi- 
tions and natural commiseration excited to 
share with him in the work of piety. The 
task was in truth ahard one. The poor wretch 
fur the sake of the excitement which such in- 
tercourse naturally afforded him, and which 
momentarily relieved his sick and fainting 
spirit, groaned out half articulate expressions 
of acquiescence in the appeals that were made 
to him; but the relief was physical merely. 
The grasp of the friendly-hand made waver, 
for a moment, the heavy shadow of death 
which hung upon him—and he grasped it. 
The voice breathing mercy and comfort in his 
ear, stilled for a second the horrid echo of 
doom—and he listened to it. It was as the 
drowning man gasps at the bubble of air which 
he draws down with him in sinking—or asa 
few drops of rain to him at the stake, around 
whom the fire is kindled and hot. This, alas! 
we saw not as we ought to have done—but 
when the sinking wretch, at the word “ mer- 
ey,” laid his head upon our shoulder and groan- 
ed, we, sanguine in enthusiasm, deemed it 
deep repentance. When his brow seemed 
smooth for a 


from the burning.” In the forward price (for 
pride it was) of ae 
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The circumstantial evidence | 


and obvious hesitation as to the | 


ce, at the sound of Eternal | 
Life, we thought him as “a brand snatched | 
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him—him the murderer—as it were under our 
tutelage and protection. We prayed with him 
—we read to him—we watched with hin—we 
blessed his miserable sleeps—and met his more 
wretched awakings. In the presumption of 
our pity, we would cleanse that white, in the 
world’s eye, which God had, for inscrutable 
purposes, ordained should seem to the last, 
murky as hell. We would paint visibly upon 
him the outward and visible sign of sin waked 
away, and mercy found. That that intended 
| triumph may not have helped to add or to re- 
| tain one feather's weight in the balance against 

him, let me humbly hope and trust. That I 
| was a cause, and a great one, of this unhappy 
| delusion, let me not deny. God forgive me, if 

I thought sometimes less of the sonl to be saved 
| than of him who deemed he might be one of 
the humble instruments of grace. It is but 





too true that I fain would have danced, like 

David, before the Ark. Within and without 

was I assailed by those snares which, made of 

pride, are seen in the disguise of charity. The 

aspirations of my friends, the eyes of mine en- 
| emies, the wishes of the good, and the sneers 
of the mistrustful, were about me, and upon 
me; and [ undertook to pass with the murder- 
er—his last night—such a last!'—but let me 
compose myself. 


bell ” . * * * * 


It was about the hour of ten, on a gusty and 
somewhat raw evening of September, that I 
was locked up alone with the murderer. It 
was the evening of the Sabbath. Some rain 
had fallen, and the sun had not been long set 
without doors: but for the last hour and a half 
the dungeon had been dark, and illuminated 
only by a single taper. The clergyman of the 
prison, and some of my religious friends, had 
sat with us until the hour of locking up, when, 
at the suggestion of the gaoler, they departed. 
I must confess their “ good night,” and the 
sound of the heavy door, which the gaoler 
locked after him, when he went to aceompany 
them to the outer gate of the gaol, sounded 
heavily on my heart. I felt a sudden shrink 
within me, as their steps quickly ceased to be 
heard upon the stone stairs—and when the dis- 
tant prison door was finally closed, | watched 
the last echo. I had for a moment forgotten 
my companion. When I turned round, he was 
sitting on the side of his low pallet, towards 
the head of it, supporting his head by his elbow 
against the wall, apparently in a state of half 
stupor. He was motionless, excepting a sort 
of convulsive movement, between sprawling ~ 
and clutching of the fingers of the right hand, 
which was extended on Tis knee. His shrunk 
cheeks exhibited a deadly ashen paleness, with 
a slight tinge of yellow, the effect of eonfine- 
ment. His eyes were glossy and sunken, and 
seemed in part to have lost the power of 
gazing. They were turned with an unmean- 
mg and vacant stare upon the window, where 
the last red streak of day was faintly visible, 
which they seemed vainly endeavouring ‘to 
watch. The sense of my own situation now 
recoiled strongly upon me; and the sight of 
the wretch sitting stiffened in quiet agony, 
| (for it was no better,) affected me with a faint 


an perfectibility, we took | sickness. I felt that an effort was necessary, 
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and with some difficulty, addressed a few 
cheering and consolatory to the mise- 
rable creature I had undertaken to support. 
My words might not—but I fear my tone was 
too much in unison with his feelings, such as 
they were. His answer was a few inarticulate 
mutterings, between which, the spasmodic 
twitching of his fingers became more apparent 
than before. A noise at the door seemed de- 
cidedly to rouse him; and as he turned his 
head with a sudden effort, I felt relieved to see 
the gaoler enter. He was used to such scenes; 
and with an air of commiseration, but in a tone 
which lacked none of the firmness with which 
he habitually spoke, he asked the unhappy man 
some question of his welfare, and seemed satis- 
fied with the head-shake and inarticulately 
muttered replies of the again drooping wretch, 
as if they were expected, and of course. Hav- 


ing directed the turnkey to place some wine | 
| he obeyed my movement like a tired child, and 


and slight refreshments on the table, and to 
trim the light, he told me in a whisper, that 
my friends would be at the prison, with the 
clergyman, at the hour of six; and bidding the 
miserable convict and myself, after a cheering 
word or two, ‘ good-night,” he departed—the 
door was closed—and the murderer and | were 
finally left together. 

It was now past the hour of ten o'clock ; and 
it became my solemn duty to take heed, that 
the last few hours of the dying sinner passed 
not, without such comfort to his struggling 
soul as human help might hold out. After 
reading to him some passages of the gospel, 
the most apposite to his trying state, oa some 
desultory and unconnected conversation,—for 
the poor creature at times seemed to be unable, 
under his load of horror, to keep his ideas con- 
nected further than as they dwelt upon his 
own nearing and unavoidable execution,—I 
prevailed upon him to join in prayer. He at 
this time appeared to be either so much ex- 
hausted, or labouring under so much Jassitude 
from fear and want of rest, that I found it ne- 
cessary to take his arm and turn him upon his 
knees by the pallet-side. The hour was an 
awful one. No sound was heard save an occa- 
sional ejaculation between a sigh and a smoth- 
ered groan from the wretched felon. The can- 
die burned dimly; and as I turned I saw, 
though I scarcely noticed it at the moment, a 
dim insect of the moth species, fluttering bur- 
riedly round it, the sound of whose wings 
mournfully filled WP the pauses of myself and 
my companion. ‘hen the nerves are strain- 
ed to their uttermost, by such trifling circum- 
stances are we affected. Here, (thought I,) 
there has been no light, at such an hour, for 
many years; and yet here is one whose office 
it seems to be to watch it! My spirit felt the 
necessity of ome exertion ; and with an ener- 
f , for which a few minutes before I had hard- 
y dared to hope, I poured out my soul in 
prayer. 1 besought merey upon the blood- 
stained creature who was grovelling beside 
me—I asked that repentance and peace might 
be vouchsafed him—Il begged, 28 our Re. 
deemer's sake, that his last moments might 
know that untasted rapture of sin forgiven; 
and a cleansed soul, which faith alone can brin 
to fallen man—I conjured him to help and a 
me to call upon the name of Christ; and~I 





y might be soothed, 

taking of bedy and soul might be in quiet- 
ness and peace. But he shook and shivered, 
and nature clung to the miserable straw of ex- 
istence which yet floated upon the wide and 
dismal current of oblivion, and he groaned hea- 
vily and muttered, “ No, no, no!” as if the 
very idea of death was unbearable, even for a 
moment; and “ to die,” even to him that must, 
were a thing impossible, and not to be thought 
of or named. And as I wrestled with the ad- 
versary that had dominion over him, he buried 
his shrunk and convulsed features in the cover- 
ing of his miserable pallet; while his fingers 


latter 
leave- 


| twisted and writhed about, like so many scotch- 


ed snakes, and his low, sick moans, made the 
very amagee darker. 

When I lifted him from his kneeling position, 
again sat on the low pallet, in a state of mo- 
tionless and unresisting torpor. The damp 


| sweat stood on my own forehead, though not 


so cold as on his; and I poured myself out a 
small portion of wine, to ward off the exhaus- 
tion which I begun to fee} unusually - are 
upon me. I prevailed upon the poor wrete 

to swallow a little with me; and, as I broke a 
bit of bread, | thought, and spoke to him, of 
that last repast of Him who came to call sin- 
ners to repentance; and methought his eye 
grew lighter than it was. The sinking frame, 
exhausted and worn down by anxiety, confine- 
ment, and the poor allowance of a felon’s gaol, 
drew a short respite from the cordial; and he 
listened to my words with something of self- 
collectedness—albeit slight tremblings might 
still be seen to run along his nerves at inter- 
vals; and his features collapsed, ever and anon, 
into that momentary vacuity of wildness which 
the touch of despair never hails to give. I en- 
deavoured to improve the occasion. I exhort- 
ed him, for his soul's sake, and the relief of that 
which needed it too much, to make a full and 
unreserved confession, not only to God, who 
needed it nut, but toman, whodid. I besought 
him, for the good of all, and as he valued his 
soul's health, to detail the particulars of his 
crime, but his eye fell. That dark enemy, 
who takes care to leave in the heart just hope 
enough to keep despair alive, tongue-tied him; 
and he would not—even now—at the eleventh 
hour—give up the vain imagination, that the 
case of his companion might yet be confound- 
ed with his, to the eseape of both—and vain it 
was. It had not been felt advisable, so far to 
make him acquainted with the truth, that this 
had already been sifted and decided; and I 
judged this to be the time. Again and again I 
urged confession upon him. I put it to him 
that this act of justice might now be done for 
its own sake, and for that of the cleansing from 
spot of his stained spirit. I told him, finally, 
that it could no longer prejudice him in this 


| world, where his fate was written and sealed, 


for that his companion was reprieved. I knew 


| not whatI did. Whether the tone of my voice, 
| untatored in such business, had rai 
| mentary hope, I know not—but the revulsion 


was dreadful. He stared with a vacant look of 
sudden horror—a look which those who never 
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saw cannot conceive, and which—(the remem- 
brance is enough)—i hope never to see again 
—and twisting round, rolled upon his pallet 
with a stifled moan that seemed tearing him in 
\ As he lay, moaning and writhing 
kwards and forwards, the convulsions of his 
legs, the twisting of his vam and the shiver- 
ings that ran through his frame were terrible. 
‘o attempt to rouse him seemed only to in- 
crease their violence—as if the very sound of 
the human voice was, under his dreadfu! cir- 
cumstances, intolerable, as renewing the sense 
of reality to a reason already clouding, and 
upon the verge ef temporary delirium. He 
was the picture of despair. As he turned his 
face to one side, I saw that a few, but very few 
hot tears had been forced from his glassy and 
blood-shot eyes; and in his writhings he had 
scratched one cheek against his iron bedstead, 
the red discoloration of which contrasted sadly 
with the deathly pallidness of hue, which his 
visage now showed: during his struggles, one 
shoe had come off, and lay unheeded on the 
damp stone-floor. The demon was triumphant 
within him ; and when he groaned, the sound 
seemed scarcely that of a human being, so 
much had horror changed it. I kneeled over 
him,—but in vain. He heardnothing—he felt 
nothing—he knew nothing, but that extremity 
of prostration to which a moment's respite 
would be Dives’ drop of water—and yet in 
such circumstances, any thing but a mercy. 
He could not bear, for a moment, to think upon 
his own death—a moment's respite would only 
have added new strength to the agony—He 
might be dead ; but could not “—die;” and in 
the storm of my agitation and pity, I prayed 
to the Almighty to relieve him at once from 
sufferings whie seemed too horrible even to 
be contemplated. 

How long this tempest of despair continued, 
Ido not know. All that | can recall is, that 
after almost losing my own recollection under 
the agitation of the scene, I suddenly perceived 
that his moans were less loud and continuous, 
and that I ventured to look at him, which | had 
not done for some space. Nature had becc.me 
exhausted, and he was sinking gradually into 
a stupor, which seemed something between 
sleep and fainting. This relief did not conti- 
nue long—and as soon as [ saw him begin to 
revive again to a sense of his situation, | made 
a strong effort, and lifting him up, seated him 
again on the pallet, and, pouring out a small 
quantity of wine, gave it him to drink, not 
without a forlorn hope that even wine might be 
permitted to afford him some little strength to 
bear what remained of his misery, and collect 
his ideas for his last hour. After a long pause 
of returning recollection, the poor creature 

ot down a little of the cordial, and as I sat by 
im and supported him, I began to hope that 
his spirits calmed. He held the glass and sip- 

d occasionally, and appeared in some sort to 
isten, and to answer to the words of consola- 
tion I felt collected enough to offer. At this 
moment the low and distant sound of a clock 
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rapidly grew upon him, and he eagerly drank 
up one or two small portions of wine, with 
which I supplied him. His fate was now evi- 
rary | brought one degree neater to him. He 
kept his gaze intently and unceasingly turned 
to the window of the dungeon. His muttered 
replies were incoherent or unintelligible, and 
his sunk and weakened eye strained painfully 
on the grated window, as if he momentarily 
expected to see the first streak of the dawn of 
that morning, which to him was to be night. 
His nervous agitation gradually became horri- 
ble, and his motions stronger. He seemed not 
to have resolution enough to rise from his seat 
and go to the window, and yet to have an over- 
powering wish or impulse to do so. The low- 
est sound startled him—but with this terrible 
irritation, his muscular power, before debili- 
tated, seemed to revive, and his action, which 
was drooping and languid, became quick and 
angular. I began to be seized with an unde- 
fined sense of fear and alarm. In vain I com- 
bated it; it grew upon me; and I had almost 
risen from my seat to try to make myself 
heard, and obtain, if possible, assistance. The 
loneliness of the gaol, however, rendered this, 
| even, if attempted, almost desperate—the sense 
of duty, the dread of ridicule, came across me, 
| and chained me to my seat by the miserable 
| criminal, whose state was becoming every mi- 
nute more dreadful and extraordinary. 








Let us not scorn or distrust our obscurest 
misgivings, for we are strangely constituted ; 
and though the evidence for such conclusions 
often be in a manner unknown to ourselves, 
they are not the less veritable and just. Ex- 
hausted by the wearing excitement and anxie- 
ty of my situation, 1 had for a moment sunk 
into that confused absence of mind with which 
those who have been in similar circumstances 
cannot be unacquainted, when my miser- 
able companion, with a convulsive shudder, 
grasped my arm suddenly. I was for a few 
seconds unaware of the cause of this emotion 
and movement, when a low, indistinct sound 
canght my ear. It was the rumbling of a cart, 
mingled with two or three suppressed voices; 
and the cart appeared to be leaving the gate of 
the dismal building in which we were. It roll- 
ed slowly and heavily, as if cumbrously laden, 
under the paved gate-way; and after a few 
minutes, all was olfent. The agonized wretch 
understood its import better than I did. A 
gust of the wildest despair came suddenly over 
him. He elutched with his hands whatever 
methis grasp. His knees worked. His frame 
became agitated with one continued movement, 
swaying backwards and forwards, almost to 
falling ;—and his inarticulate complaints be- 
| came terrific. I attempted to steady him by 
an exertion of strength—I spoke kindly to him, 
| but he writhed in my grasp like an adder, and 
| as an adder was deaf: grief and fear had hor- 
| rible possession. Myself, almost ina state of 
| desperation—for the sight was pitiful. I at 

last endeavoured to awe him into a momenta 


was heard, distinctly striking one. The ear of | quiescence, and strongly bade him at last to die 


despair is quick ;—and as he heard it, he shud- 

Ta ite of a effort to suppress 

fallen from 

ss now 
ue 


glass had near 
severe nervous 


like a man ; but the word “ Death” had to him 
only the effect it may be supposed to have 
upon a mere animal nature and 

—how could it have any other? He tried to 
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bear it, and could not, and uttering a stifled 
noise, between a yell and a moan, he gr 

bis own neck ; his face assumed a dark red co- 
lour, and he fell into a state of stifled convulsion. | 


When despair had wrought with him, I lift- | 
ed him with difficulty from the floor on which 
he had fallen. His relaxed features had the 
hue of death, and his parched lips, from a livid 
blue, became of an ashy whiteness. In ap- | 
pearance he was dying; and in the agitation 
of the moment | poured a considerable portion 
of the wine which had been left with us into a 
piss, and, after wetting his temples, held it to 

is lips. He made an effort to swallow, and 
again revived to consciousness; and holding 
the vessel firmly in his hands, got down with 
difficulty and at intervals, the entire draught. 
When he found it totally exhausted, the glass 
fell from his hands; but he seized and held 
one of mine with a grasp so firm and iron-like 
that the contrast startled me. He seemed to 
be involved in a confused whirl of sensations. 
He stared round the cell with a wildness of 
= that was appalling; and after a time, 

began to see with deep remorse, that the 
wine I had unguardedly given was, as is al- 
ways the case, adding keenness to his agony 
tod ctrengih to his despair. He half rose once 
or twice and listened; all was silent—when, 
after the pause of a minute or two, a sudden 
fit of desperation seemed to seize upon him. 
He rushed to the window, and hurriedly sur- 
veying the grates, wrenched at them with a 
strength demoniac and superhuman, till the 
iron bars shook in their embedments. 

From this period my recollections are vague | 
and indistinct. I remember strongly remon- | 
strating with the poor creature, and being 

ushed away by hands which were now bleed- | 
ing profusely with the intense efforts of his | 
awful delirium. I remember attempting to | 
stop Lim, and hanging upon him, until the in- | 
sane wretch clutched me by the throat, and a 
struggle ensued, during which I suppose I | 
must at length have fainted or become insensi- | 
ble ; for the contest was long, and, while con- 
sciousness remained, terrible and appalling 
My fainting, I presume, saved my life, for the 
felon was in that state of maniacal desperation 
which nothing but a perfect uuresistingness | 
could have evaded. 

After this, the first sensation I can recall is | 
that of awakening out of that state of stupor 
into which exhaustion and agitation had thrown | 
me. Shall I ever forget it? The anxiety of | 
some of my friends had brought them early to | 
the gaol; and the unusual noises which had | 
been heard by some of its miserable inmates 
occasioned, 1 believe, the door of the cel! in 
which we were, to be unlocked before the in- 
tended hour. Keenly do I recollect the strug- 
gling again into painful consciousness, the | 
sudden sense of cheering daylight, the sound | 
of friendly voices, the changed room, and the 
strange looks of all around me. The passage 
was terrible to me: but I had yet more to un- 
dergo. I was recovered just in time to witness 
the poor wretch, whose prop and consolation | 
had undertaken tu be, carried exhausted and | 
in nerveless horror, to the ignominious tree— 
his head drooping on his breast, his eyes open- | 


| was secluded for many months. 
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ing mechanically at intervals, and only kept 
from fainting and utter insensibility by the un- 
used and fresh morning air, which breathed in 
his face as if in cruel mockery. I looked 
once, but looked no more.—Let me hasten to 
conclude. I was ill for many weeks, and after 
recovering from a nervous fever, was ordered 
by my physicians into the country. This was 
the first blessing and relief | experienced, for 
the idea of society was now terrible to me. | 
Time, how- 
ever, who ameliorates all things, at length 
softened and wore away the sharper parts of 
these impressions, but to this hour I dare not 
dwell upon the events of that awful night. Ii 
I dream of them, although the horrors fall far 
short of the appalling reality, yet for the next 
sun I am discomposed, and can only seek for 
rest from that Almighty Power, who, in his 
inscrutable providence, thought fit I should 
read a lesson so hideous, but—so salutary.— 
Reader, farewell. 

[The excellent relater of the foregoing ex- 
traordinary narrative has now been dead for 
some years. In giving it to the public, I am 
only carrying into effect his own more than 
once expressed wish and intention. In at- 
tempting to do this, I have adhered as closely 
as possible to the strong and impressive lan- 
guage in which it was narrated to me. Should 
there be any breast to which this singular key 
is fitted, it will not have been given in vain.— 


T.DJ 


From the Literary Gazette. 


MAHOMETANISM UNVEILED: an /n- 
quiry, in which that Arch-Heresy, its Diffu- 
sion and Continuance, are examined on a 
new Principle, tending to confirm the Bvi- 
dences, and aid the Propagation, of the 
Christian Faith. By the Rev. Chartes For 
ster, B. D. Chancellor of Ardfert, and Exa- 
mining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Lime- 
rick. 2 vols. 8v0. London, 1229. J. Duncan 


Ir is the remark of Gibbon, respecting the 
article “ Mahomet” in Bayle’s Dictionary, that 
the writer “has shown how indifferently wit 
and philosophy supply the place of genuine in- 
formation.” Yet the Mahomet of Bayle end of 
Voltaire, of Moreri and of Prideaux—the Sara- 
cen's head of a clumsy limner—has hitherto 
passed for a veritable likeness of the Arabian 
heresiarch. Sale, the learned translator of the 
Koran, was, we believe, the first Christian 
writer who gave any thing like a fair or com- 
petent view of the character of Mahomet and 
the religion which he taught. In his Intro- 


| duction he has exposed many of Prideaux’s in- 


accuracies, and has shown how grossly the 
credulity of the Christian world has been 
abused by the legendary tales respecting the 
Prophet of Mecca. Even Sale, however, and 
Gibbon himself, have failed to do justice to the 
subject. The latter, through his i nee of 
the oriental languages, was incapable of draw- 
ing his information from the pri sources ; 
and while he justly censures Bayle, he has 
caught not a little of his spirit. The most po- 
pular account of Mahometanism in our Jan- 
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goege is contained in the Bampton Lectures of 
hite, which, by the elegance of their compo- | 
sition, deserve the celebrity they have obtained. 
If to this praise be added the commendation ' 
due to upright and pious intentions, it is, how- | 
ever, the utmost that can be awarded to the | 
writer, who was a brilliant advocate, but nei- 
ther a philosophic thinker nor a sound reasoner. 
Such a work as the present was much want- 
ted. Apart from the particular theory of the 
author, it places the phenomenon of Mahome- 
tanism before us in its true light. It shows 
that its approximation to Christianity is very 
much closer than has usually been imagined ; 
and that the wide diffusion and permanent do- 
minion of this heresy are not to be satisfactorily 
accounted for by the secondary causes usually 
— as a solution of the problem. The 
eandour and discrimination which are evident 
in the preliminary statement of the subject of 
inquiry must produce a very favourable impres- 
sion on the reader. In the following para- 
graphs the rea! difficulty of the case is broadly 
and succinctly stated. 
“ The splendid success of Mahomet, and the | 
unparalleled rapidity and extent of the propaga- 
tion of his religion, is the favourite argument 
of Mahometans themselves in vindication of 
their creed. Mahometanism, however, pos- | 
sesses an argument in its favour of far greater 
weight than any which can be drawn from the 
character of its original promulgation. I speak 
of its permanence; a feathre of this extraordi- 
nary superstition which has never been ac- | 
counted for, and which none but the prejudiced 
or unreflecting can pretend to contemplate | 
without interest. Reasonable explanations have 
been offered of its other chief phenomena. An | 
intelligible cause has been assigned for the first | 
establishment of a religion, which is alleged to 
have founded itself in an artful accommoda- | 
tion to existing systems of belief, and to have | 
addressed itself to the prejudices and passions 
of mankind: satisfactory grounds have been ad- | 
vanced for the successful progress of a faith | 
which silenced opposition by force, and second- 
ed its pretensions with the sword: but no suffi- 
cient account has yet been given or attempted 
of that character of permanence, which the | 
lapse of twelve centuries has impressed upon 
ahometanism. If its duration were commen- | 
surate merely with that of the e:npire to which 
it gave birth; if its spiritual sway could be 
measured, in after ages, by the rise and fall of | 
its temporal power, much of the difficulty would 
be removed. The case, however, admits of no | 
such relief. The whole facts of it, on the con- 
trary, go to demonstrate that the creed of Ma- 
hemet possesses an inherent spiritual influence, 
wholly distinct and separable from its secular 
domination ; and that it is not more rencrkable 
for its despotism over the fortunes, than for its 
absolute dominion in the minds, of men. The 
completeness of its mental domination is one 
of the most noted and best ascertained facts in 
the early history of Mahometanism. It is legi- 
ble in the high enthusiasm which characterized 
the first Moslems, from the near friends of the 
het to hi: est followers, from the 
a we of the n armies to the servile 
refuse of the camp. But the point which now 
claims attention, is the durability of that first 


Museum.— Vou. XV. 
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impression, the permanence of this mental sub- 
jection. To’ determine this point in the affir- 
mative, it will not be enough to consider the 
effects of Mahometanism upon the mind, in 
countries where it is dominant as connected 
with the state ; for here it may be contended 
that the fanatical spirit of the religion is fos- 
tered from the motives of policy, and factitious- 
ly sustained by its alliance with the temporal 
power. Its genuine and undoubted influence 


| can be seen only in a state of society where its 


votaries are unshackled by the restraints im- 
posed by a Mahometan government; and 
where, consequently, neither policy nor per- 
sonal interest can be supposed to operate. Such 
a state of society happens to obtain in a quarter 
of the world where Mahometanism has existed 
in an unestablished and insulated form, sinee 
the times of the first Saracen conquests. In 
their progress westward, through the deserts 
of Africa, the primitive Moslems left behind 
them the seeds of colonies, which continue to 
the present day thinly sprinkled over that vast 
wilderness ; the Bedoween being naturally at- 
tracted and detained by the suitableness of the 
region to his desultory and predatory habits, 
and by the similarity of the soil and climate to 
those from which he had recently emerged. 
These roving tribes have preserved the purity 
of their race, with | :reditary jealousy, from 
admixture with the native Africans; and hold- 
ing little or no intercourse with foreigners, 
beyond the bare interchange of a few necessary 
commodities with the Moorish states, they pre- 
sent at this day the most genuine portrait ex- 
tant of the character of their forefathers, the 
first Moslems. In the great desert of Africa, 
accordingly, there is a singular opportunity 
afforded of estimating the influence of Maho- 
metanism, apart from its original! ang ordinary 
alliance with political domination. The result 
establishes, in the fullest extent, the fact of its 
permanent dominion over the human mind. 
The Arabs of the western desert graphically 
exemplify in the nineteenth century the re- 
corded spirit of the Saracen conquerors in the 
seventh. The same high enthusiasm and anti- 
social zeal are strikingly visible, both in their 
intercourse among themselves, and in their 
carriage towards strangers. The perpetual 
maintenance of their independence is still their 
glory and boast ; and they guard with a zealoas 


| and unceasing vigilance the traditions and the 


faith of their Arabian ancestors. Copies of tite 
Koran, written on skins, are carefully pre- 
served, and constantly studied, in each family ; 
and the calamities of shipwreck have recently 
afforded an opportunity of ascertaining the fa- 
natical avidity with which its lessons are im- 
bibed, and the opinions entertained by these 
sons of Ishmael respecting the character and 
situation of Christians. ‘The heads of their 
discourse concerning us,’ says a shipwrecked 
mariner, who learned the conversation of this 
savage peuple through the medium of a negro 
interpreter, ‘ was, that we were a poor, miser- 
able, degraded race of mortals, doomed to the 
everlasting punishment of hell-fire after death 
and, in this life, fit only for the company of 
dogs.’ If he forgets only the intervals of time 
and place, this language at once transports the 
reader among ‘the companions’ of the faise 
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phet: its genuine fanaticism might have 
len from the lips of the fiery Kaled, or the 
ferocious Derar.” 


Another feature of Mahometanism, scarcely | 


less remarkable than the permanence and com- 
pleteness of its mental domination, is its power 
to change alike the creeds and characters of the 
nations it has subjected to its yoke, and those 
of its conquerors. 

“Under the former aspect, its prompt and 
effectual extirpation of the idolatry of Arabia, 
and the unparalleled revolution of mind and 
manners which the action of the new religion 
produced among its tribes, were but preludes 


and precursors to succeeding triumphs, in every | 


clime where Paganism flourished, over Pagan- | 
| scription, who can detect any traces of the re- 


| ligion and the people which, during six long 


ism in its best and in its most degrading 
forms. The rude idolatry of Scythia or of 
Inner Africa, and the refined and venerable 
superstition of the Persian Magi, alike fell pros- 
trate before the law of the Koran; while the 
pew converts, bound together as brethren by 


this common tie, forgot their personal preju- | 


dices, and national antipathies, as they fought 
side by side for the propagation of their 
adopted faith. But the memorable achieve- 
ments of the followers of Mahomet in subvert- 
ing idol creeds, sink into insignificance in com- 


parison wth another triumph of Mahometan- | 
ism, the almost utter subversion of Chris- | 
This divine religion, | 
which originally won its lowly and peaceful | 


tianity in the East. 


way in triumphant opposition to the utmost 
violence of political power, bowed itself to the 


dust, in the very regions whence it first ema- | 
} that the word Turk has come to be used asa 


nated, and where for centuries it had most 
flourished, almost without a struggle, under 
the sword and law of Mahomet. The strange 
and startling anomaly, which thus eclipsed the 
sun of Christendom, and which has left it, at 
the expiration of twelve hundred years, ‘ shorn 
of half its beams, remains to the present hour 
anparalleled and unexplained. Every conquer- 
ing faith beside has merged eventually in the 
Christian; but the banner of the cross itself 
has been seen to succumb before the victorious 
progress of the crescent. Nor is the power of 

ahometanism more remarkable, in its influ- 
ence, as conquering, to subvert, than in its 
efficacy, as conquered, to absorb, the religions 
with which it bas come in contact. For irre- 
fragable vouchers of this characteristic, the 
reader needs only be referred to the history of 
the Turks and Tartars. The successive inva- 
sions of the Saracen empire by these Pagan 
hordes, during the eventful period of its de- 
cline, terminated uniformly in the conversion 
of the barbarian conquerors. The Gaznavide 
and Seljukian sultans, who shook, and the suc- 
eessors of Genghis Khan, who overthrew the 
throne of the Caliphs, vied with one another in 
their adoption of the Mahometan faith. And 
the fourteenth century invites the philosophical 
historian to survey, in the career of the cele- 
brated Tamerlane, the singular spectacle of a 
Tartar proselyte penetrating into India for the 
avowed purpose ef bowing that vast peninsula 
to the yoke ef the Koran. The enthusiastic 
zeal of this conqueror for the propagation of 
the Mahometan religion, thus founded eventu- 
ally, in India, the Mahometan empire of the 
Great Mogul.” 


> Kiturgy. 





No prejudice has more extensively prevailed 
than that which imputes to the Mahometan 


| religion an inherent hostility to the advance- 


ment of knowledge, and which confounds all 
the Mahometan nations under a sweeping cen- 
sure as illiterate ultra-Gothic barbarians. 
“ Every hearer,” says White, “whose mind 
has ever glowed with the love of learning, or 
melted with the feelings of humanity, must 
recoil with horror from the savage and brutal 
barbarity of those caliphs who, not content 
with oe spirit of inquiry among 
their subjects, effaced every vestige of the 
knowledge of former ages, and waged unna- 
tural war against the mind, as well as the 
arms of their species.” In this appalling de- 


centuries of European darkness, preserved and 


| propagated the light of knowledge through the 


world,—the first revivers of philosophy and 
science,—the link between the literature of 
Greece and that of modern Europe? Yet so 
it is, Mr. Forster remarks, that a sweeping 
induction is formed from the solitary and ill- 
authenticated fanaticism of Omar, while Ma- 
hometanism is denied all benefit from the 
example of Almamon and his illustrious suc- 
cessors, and from the conspicuous place held 
by the Arabs in the history of letters. “The 
penetrating and enterprising genius of the Sa- 
racens is unaccountably lost sight of, and the 
eye seems to become exclusively fixed upon 


| those barbarians of Mahometanism, the Turks.” 


So completely, indeed, has this been the case, 


synonyme for Moslem. A curious proof of this 
is supplied by the language of our venerable 
In the collect for Good Friday, the 
church offers up its supplications on behalf of 
Turks, Jews, and infidels,—evidently compris- 
ing under those appellations the Mahometan, 
Jewish, and Pagan world. It could never have 
been intended to exclude the Persians, the 
Moors, the Arabs, and the Moguls, from the in- 
tercessions of the pious. 

In the present inquiry, Christianity and Ma- 
hometanism are viewed as “ the providential 
results of a two-fold promise made by God to 
Abraham in behalf of his sons Isaac and Ish- 
mael; by which promise a prophetic blessin 
was annexed to the posterity of each ; which 
blessings again linked the fortunes of their de- 
scendants with the providential history and 
government of the whole human race.” Of 
the arguments by which this novel and some- 
what startling hypothesis is supported, we can- 
not attempt even an abstract; but the lead- 
ing heads of the inquiry are indicated in the 
following paragraph :— 

“The inquiry will embrace the descent of 
the Arabs from Ishmael; the religion and cus- 
toms of the ante-Mahometan Arabs ; the lights 
afforded by prophecy respecting Mahomet and 
his followers; the historical, moral, doctrinal, 
and ritual parallels between Judaism and Ma- 
bometanism, and between Christianity and Ma- 
hometanism ; a comparison of the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments with the Koran ; 
of the Jewish and Christian with the Mahome- 
tan sects and heresies; the contemporaneous rise 
and analogy of Popery and Mahometanism ; the 
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providential object and effects of the Crusades ; 
and a comparative view of Christianity and 
Mahometanism in their influences on national 
character and civilization ; on industry, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce ; and on the pro- 
gress of arts, sciences, philosophy, and lite- 
rature.” 

The learning, research, and great ability, 
with which this extensive inquiry is pursued, 
render these volumes a highly valuable addi- 
tion to English literature, and entitle the au- 
thor to take his rank with our Turners and 
Hallams, our Southeys and Lingards. Among 
other valuable materials and rare articles to 
which he has had access, he has availed him- 
self of the 4dversaria and unpublished manu- 
scripts of the learned Sale. To the theologi- 
cal student the work will be an important ac- 





quisition; while the variety of topics which it 
embraces of an historical and literary kind, 
will render it not less interesting to the gene- 
ral reader. It has occupied, Mr. Forster in- 
forms us, the thoughts and studies of nine 
years ;—in this age of facile and rapid produc- 
tion, when literary vegetation springs up with 
tropical luxuriance, a long and tedious term. 
But bamboos are not oaks. The quality and 
durability of productions are generally propor- 
tioned to the slowness of their growth. This 
work will live and last. 


From the Oriental Herald. 


LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK. 


Wuew Lord William Bentinck arrived off 
the Chaundpaul Ghaut, it was about a quarter 





before six in the evening. Immediately on 
landing, he stepped into a palanquin, and push- 
ed on for the Gevesnmeas House, followed by 
such of the great officers of Government, Se- 
cretaries, &c., as had assembled there to do 
him honour,—helter, skelter, some on foot, 
and others in such conveyances as they could, 
under so unexpected and rapid a movement, 
et access to; the rain falling all the while. 
t was of course intended that he should land 
and be escorted to the Government House, 
ander all such honours as are usual on similar 
occasions; but he, either disliking that kind of 
thing, or not liking to wait till a// was ready, 
stepped on shore, and proceeded to the Go- 
vernment House in the above very unceremo- 
nious manner ; creating, as you may suppose, a 
somewhat amusingly ridiculous scene, altoge- 
ther of a new description in Calcutta, ¢. e. of a 
Governor-General flying from the honours in- 
tended to be showered upon him. Near the 
Government House he passed the state car- 
riages that were going to Chaundpaul Ghaut 
for him; and by the time he had got into it, 








the troops from the fort that were to have 
formed a street from the latter to the former, 
had reached the landing-place. The Members | 
of Council, Judges of the Supreme Court, and | 
other great officers, received him at the Go- | 
vernment House, where the ceremony of ns | 

sworn in was in due form gone through. A | 
list of the General Staff of the Governor- | 
General, comprising aids-de-camp, &c., was 
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then handed to him, in blank, together witha 
corresponding one, containing the names of 
those who held these offices up to that mo- 
ment. His Lordship not appearing to under- 
stand the matter rightly, it was explained to 
him that such was the usval course, and that 
the first act of authority was always the nomi- 
nation of such personal staff, which should be 
published, together with his Lordship's acces- 
sion to the Government, instanter. He coolly 
replied, that he should look about him before 
he made any appointments; that he was not 
prepared for any thing of the kind just then. 
And thus, in defiance of all former usage, to 
the scandal of all, and they say, much to the 
vexation of many, he actually entered on the 
duties of his government without a single aid- 
de-camp or officer on his personal staff to assist 
him in discharging them. After some days, 
oue gentleman, Captain Caldwell, who had 


| been on the staff of the three preceding Go- 


vernors-General, was nominated; some time 
after, a second; and I believe he now has in 
all, four aids-de-camp, instead of about a dozen, 
who, under different denominations of hono- 
rary, extra, d&c., gave splendour and effect to 
the administration of his predecessor, the Hon- 
ourabie W. Butterworth Bayley, Esq. How 
the government was to go on, or how the dig- 
nity of the Viceroy was to be maintained, un- 
der a state of things so unprecedented, people 
here professed themselves quite unable to com- 
prehend: the thing, however, has taken its 
course ; the world has gone on much as usual ; 
and many do not hesitate to say, that we have 
been nearly, if not perhaps quite as well, go- 
verned since his Lordship came, as we were 
before. 

Lord and Lady Bentinck went to the cathe- 
dral the Sunday after their arrival; and a few 
days subsequent to that, his Lordship held a 
public levee, and her Ladyship a drawing- 
room; and all this to our great wonder and 
amusement, without the aids of aids-de-camp : 
but enough on this important head. Fortu- 
nately, we have survived the shock occasioned 
to our Eastern feelings by this great change; 
and, if | am not mistaken or misinformed, other 
and greater changes, not Jess inimical to local 
usage and prejudices, are in contemplation. 
aud may be expected gradually to develop 
themselves. 

The first appointment made by Lord William 
Bentinck, was that of Mr. Merridge to the 
same office in his household which that gentle- 
man had held in Lord Amherst’s, ¢. e. of anoff- 
cial private and confidential secretary, comp- 
troller of his private and domestic expenses, 
&c. &c. This young man is country born, 
the son of a pilot; and being well-educated, of 
good natura! talents and sound principles, he 
somehow got access in the early part of his life 
to Sir John Malcolm, who saw and duly appre- 
ciated his worth. Sir John’s confidence he ap- 

rs to have obtained in a very high degree. 
On Lord Amherst's coming to India, Mr. Mer- 
ridge accompanied him ; and, during his resi- 
dence here, notwithstanding the invidious and 
disgraceful attempts that were made through 
Mr. Lushington, at the instance of many of the 
civil servants, to oust him from his seat at his 
Lordship’s table, he kept it with great credit 
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to himself, and much to the gratification of 
every feeling and honest mind. Besides this 
situation, worth 600 rupees per month, he held 


that of clerk to the Stationary Committee, | 
worth about as much more. On Lord Amherst's | 


leaving India, he naturally felt anxious to do 
something which should make up to Mr. Mer- 
ridge for the loss of the former of these places ; 
and the office of secretary to the Lottery Com- 


mittee, worth 1000 rupees per month, being | 


vacant at the time, he endeavoured to prevail 
on his council to bestow it on Mr. Merridge. 
But no; the dignity of the civil service would 
be compromised by such proceeding; it had 
been held by a civil servant before, and must 
now be conferred on another. Lord Amherst 
was thwarted in council in this almost the last 
actof hisgovernment. Poor Merridge was put 
aside as unworthy. The first act of Lord Ben- 


tinck’s government was to show that he | 
thought Merridge worthy of his confidence. | 


This matter caused almost as much alarm and 
consternation as that of the aids-de-camp had 
done before. People knew not what to make 
of it, or how to account for the new governor's 
proceedings, till they came to recollect that 
Lord Amherst and Lord Bentinck were old ac- 
quaintances, as well as of the same side in 
polities; and that their accidental meeting at 
the Cape of Good Hope had afforded opportu- 
nities of communication such as had never be- 
fore occurred between men placed in similar 
situations,—the one proceeding to take charge 
of the government the other had just relin- 
quished. 

Lord Amherst is a man of mild deportment 
and plain address and manners, possessing at 
the same time a strong mind and feelings. It 
was said at the time, that he was much hurt at 
the decided opposition he had experienced to 
his efforts in favour of Mr. Merridge, and many 
sympathized with him on that occasion. The 
office of secretary to the Lottery Committee 
was not one that, by the rules and custom of 
the service, required a regularly covenanted 
civil servant to discharge its duties; nor was 
there any thing whatever connected with the 
matter which appeared (in the public mind) to 


call for what certainly was looked on as an un- | 


necessarily harsh measure of opposition to Lord 


Amberst’s just and benevolent views and wish- | 
es. Nor was this the only point on which Lord | 


Amherst is supposed to have been thwarted 
just before his departure : he must, therefore, 
| left India with his feelings strongly ex- 
cited as to certain men and measures here; 
and it is very naturally supposed that he had 
pot omitted to make the best use of the fortu- 
nate meeting with his successor at the Cape, 
to make him a participator in them. This ap- 
prehension has excited uneasiness in the breasts 
of many here; and together with Lord Ben- 
tinck’s cool and reserved method of proceed- 
ing with his public business, is well calculated 
to stimulate to vigilant exertion all the public 
servants employed under his government. 
Lord Bentinck and his lady would appear to 
be persons for whom the eastern appendages to 
rank have few or no charms: he had not been 
here many days before he felt himself incom- 
moded by the numerous asswarees about the 
Governmeat House; and he desired to be al- 


; invite to attend them. 








lowed the privilege enjoyed by other English 
gentlemen, of walking about his own house and 
grounds unwatched and without guards at his 
heels. In consequence, a great reduction has 
taken place in the former Government House 
train; and himself and Lady Bentinck walk 
about, as well here as when at Barrackpore, 
unattended by any but such as they call be or 
But I shall give youa 
few anecdotes of Lord Bentinck that may be 
depended on, and which will give you a good 
idea of his habits, both public and private. 

Some few days after Lord Bentinck’s arri- 
val,a gentleman returning up the Course from 
his morning ride, observed, as he approached 
the south-west angle of the Government 
House, a gentleman dressed in a white jacket 
and white hat, on the road outside the railing, 
looking about him, and this be immediately 
saw to be Lord Bentinck, wholly unattended. 
He bowed to his lordship, who observed, that 
he was early home from his morning exercises; 
adding, “| am expecting some horses which 
Mr. Cooke the stable keeper was to have sent 
for me to see. I wonder they are not come.” 
The gentleman immediately replied, that with 
his lordship’s permission, he would drive to 
Cooke's and hasten them. “ Thank you,” says 
Lord Bentinck, “ the shortest way, perhaps, 
would be for you to drive me there at once.” 
So in stepped bis lordship into the gentleman's 
buggy, and away they went to Cooke's stables, 
which his lordship spent half an hour in rum- 
maging with apparently much pleasure, un- 
lorded, and no more noticed than any other 
gentleman would have been oma like occasion. 
On getting into the buggy again at Cooke's 
door, Lord Bentinck said, that there was another 
place he should like to call at before going 
home, which was the coachmaker’s, as he 
wished to see how his carriages were getting 
on. Away then they drove to Stewart's, and 
having strolled about there some time, return- 
ed to the Government House. On alighting 
from the gentlemen's buggy, his lordship said, 
“| was lucky in meeting you this morning. 
We have had a pleasant ride, and I have done 
my business quite pleasantly. Had I gone in 
one of my own carriages, | sheuld have been 
encumbered and annoyed by my own follow- 
ers. Good morning.” Whether the gentle- 
man drove from Stewart's to the Government 
House, or whether his lordship drove, | cannot 
tell; some say one drove, and some say the 
other; certain, however, it is that such a spec- 
tacle had not before been seen in India, as a 
Governor-General driving in a buggy —_ 
the streets of Calcutta, with a private gentle- 
man, wholly unattended, and without any 
thing whatever to distinguish him from any 
other individual 

I need not attempt to tell you, who know the 
feelings and habits of the population of Cal- 
eutta so well, the different impressions this 
simple scene produced on different classes: 
with some it was an utter dereliction of all dig- 
nity, and calculated to compromise the conse- 
quence of all the great officers of government ; 
others thought differently ; and Lord William 
Bentinck, without apparently much troubling 
himself with what any of them thought, (if he 
knew any thing at all about it,) takes a drive 
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im a buggy occasionally, with some one or | 
another, in his white jacket and hat, equally 
unattended and undistinguished as he was in 
his first adventure. Nay, they go further, and 
say, that he has been seen amongst the group 
at Tulloch’s auction, three or four times, on a 
horse-sale day. No one on those occasions 
takes the least notice of him. 

What his lordship’s views are on the great | 
questions and measures of government, no one 
appears able to form the most distant conjec- 
tures. Nochanges have yet been made: many | 
were talked of and expected; but he appears 
to be determined to inform himself of every 
thing, before he does any thing ; and he goes 
about to accomplish his object in a systematic 
and business-like way. The secretaries and 
heads of departinents are no longer the sole | 
channels of seeing and hearing to the Govern- 
or-General. He applies several hours daily to 
public business. Papers and documents relat- 
ing to great questions, departments, offices, 
&e. are got together, and laid on his office- 
table, agreeably to previous orders. He goes 
through them with much attention; and when | 
he has considered one subject, and made his | 
notes upon it, the papers are tied up, and he 
proceeds to another: and in this cool and deli- 
berate manner, is he quietly going on, examin- 
ing into every thing; coinpleting his informa- | 
tion, when needful, by at once sending for 
gentlemen from the different offices and de- | 
partments, without waiting for official refer- | 
ences by correspondence, through the usual | 
channels of the secretaries’ offices, &c. His | 
aim appears to be to go straight forward to his | 
object; and, however effectual his mode of | 
doing things may be, it embarrasses extremely | 

| 
' 


the heads of Departments, not only by the no- 
velty of the procedure, but by the perfect dark- 
ness in which these former lights of the go- 
vernment are left as to his opinions and future 
intentions, for he keeps his own counsel, and 
they know not what to make of him. I will 
give you one instance of the manner in which 
he took up a public question the other day, 
which will give you some notion of his mode 
of doing things. | 
You are, perhaps, aware that the expense of | 
postage on newspapers is very high here: so | 
much so, as to put the newspapers beyond the | 
reach of those residing at any distance from 
Calcutta: this has several times been repre- 
sented to government, and relief prayed for. 
Government was willing to lessen the stamp | 
charges, but the means of doing so, without iu- | 


jary to the public revenues, was what created 


the difficulty. The thing had been considered 
and reconsidered over and over again; still | 
nothing had been decided on. Shortly after | 
Lord Bentinck’s arrival, another application on 
the subject was made. This paper is under- 
stood to have been very ably drawn up, end to 
have been signed by all the newspaper proprie- 
tors; and is said to have attracted Lord Ben- 
tinck’s immediate notice. Instead of waiting to 

ope through all the former emery which 

d been had on the subject, he sent at once for 
Mr. Stockwell, the postmaster-general, and 


desired him to make him acquainted with the 
merits of the case—to show him what had been 
done, and what could be done, towards affording 
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the relief desired. Stockwell, although a clever 
man and a good public servant, was rather non- 
amas by so direet a proceeding, and would 

ave taken shelter behind the former proceed- 
ings, which he said were with the revenue 
board; said he would apply for them, through 
the secretary's office, and bring the matter his 
lordship wished information upon to his notice, 
&c. His lordship is said to have replied, 
“ Pooh, pooh, Mr. Stockwell, let the board of 
revenue and their last load of proceedings 
alone; your own office must contain papers 
enough on the subject, put them into your 
pocket, and step down to me with them to- 
morrow at eleven, and we will try if we cannot 
together devise the means of removing the 
formidable obstacles now opposed to the peo- 
ple's reading the newspapers; as these 
seem to have accumulated to a formidable ex- 
tent,” &c. His lordship and Mr. Stockwell 
are said to have met accordingly, and in an 
hour or so to have planned an arrangement, 
which is now officially before council, and 
which, it is hoped, will remove all difficulties, 
and afford general satisfaction. 

A new code of custom house regulations is 


| under consideration; the merchants, &c. have 


been called upon to offer their opinions on the 
several provisions, &c., and several well-writ- 


| ten letters on the subject have appeared in the 


papers. Lord Bentinck has taken up this mat- 
ter also with some earnestness; he has had 
several conferences with Mr. Siddons; and, 
the other day, while business was going on, 
paid a very unexpected visit there, went 
through every department of it; from thence 
to the board of trade, &c. He has made seve- 
ral of those visits to different piaces, appearing 
when quite unexpected. He goes without any 
kind of retinue, looks about him, asks some 
questions, which he has prepared before hand, 
and retires as quietly as he went. As no 
ene knows where he will cal] next, all keep 
closely to their business; and there is, per- 
haps, more attention now paid to the dis 
charge of public duties than ever has been 


| known before. 


Hundreds here, as usual on the coming of a 
new Governor-General, were furnished with 
letters of introduction from their connexions 
in Europe, from which great expectations were 
formed: the delivery Seams of these are said 
to have caused some very laughable incidents. 
His lordship carefully represses every expecta- 
tion of promotion from private influence and 
patronage: his every act is the act of the Go- 
vernor-General in council, from which he will 
hear of no appeal. The civilians, therefore, par- 
ticularly, who in former times used, as it were, 
to choose their own appointments, and would 
neither go here nor there, but as they pleased, 
now receive notice of their appointments to 
different offices, with orders to proceed, &c. 
The other day, the collector of Chittagong, 
who had been there some years, having lost his 
health, was compelled to come to Calcutta 
preparatory to going to sea. Another collec- 
tor was in course required to supply his place ; 
and they appointed, without reference to him, 
a young gentleman who has always been hang- 
ing on at some unimportant place at the Sait 
Golahs, which he preferred, as keeping him 
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amongst his connexions, and amidst the gaie- 
ties of Calcutta. The appointment was as a 
thunder-stroke to the young gentleman, who, 
as spon as he heard of it, flew away to the Go- 
vernment House, obtained an audience, prayed 
to be released from it on the grounds of private 
convenience, family connexions here, delicate 
state of health, &c.; to all of which his lord- 
ship replied, “ Those are matters for your pri- 
vate consideration ; by the public act of go- 
vernment you are appointed collector of Chit- 
tagong, and [ shal! in no instance interfere 
with the orders of the Governor-General in 
council.” 

Those amongst the civilians and military 
staif who have tolerable appointments, are 
giad to stick to what they have, instead of 
worrying the government for something better 
A military major, who has held for many years 
a good staff appointment, went the other day, 
on the strength of a letter of introduction from 
his brother-in-law, lord somebody, to request a 
better, and one that would keep him in Calcut- 
ta, as his lady did not prefer leaving it. In 
explanation to some inquiry made, his lordship 
was told that, unfortunately, he was near pro- 
motion, and that if he did not get another staff 
appointment, his next step as lieutenant-colo- 
ne! would compel him to join his regiment. 
His lordship is said to have laughed at the 
Major's dilemma, and to have said it was the 
first instance he had ever heard of a military 
promotion being considered a misfortune to a 
soldier; adding, that the major had better 
make up his mind to join his regiment: and it 
is said he will be compelled to do so. Such 
examples as these speak forcibly enough; they 
will not fail to repress the inordinate expecta- 
tions of adventurers, founded on private influ- 
ence alone, of which there has been too much 
in this country. 

In my former letters I have noticed the ap- 
prehension we were all living under of deep 
retrenchments from our salaries lately. It is 
said, a tremendous list of reductions, which 
had been some time in preparation, and affect- 
ing almost every person employed, even down 
to the humblest classes, came before council. 
His lordship is said to have asked Mr. Bayley, 
if this was not rather beginning at the wrong 
end, and if it would not be better first to see 
what could be done in the way of savings from 
the salaries of the higher classes, who had 
enough and to spare, &c. If this was really 
the case, and it is believed to have occurred, 
we may perhaps for the present set our appre- 
bensions on this score aside. 

I could give you sheets of anecdotes of Lord 
William Bentinck and his proceedings; but 
those you have, will perhaps enable you to 
form some opinion of the justice of the expec- 
tations formed by the more thinking classes, 
that the administration of this nobleman will 
be a just, able, and most efficient one. 

Mr. Brougham, in a letter to our celebrated 
barrister Turton, which was received about the 
time Lord Bentinck arrived here, says, that a 
man with a clearer head, and a sounder heart, 
never went to India; that from his sound prin- 
ciples and great talents, his absence was felt 
as a loss to the administration at home, &c. 
God knows, both talents and principle were 


To a Friend on his Birth-Day.—The Nameless Brook. 


wanting here; and few seem to doubt that 
both will be abundantly found in Lord William 
Bentinck. 


—— 
From the London Magazine. 


TO A FRIEND ON HIS BIRTH-DAY 


“ Virides feeere merendo.”—Old Motto. 


Have you walked in the fields, when the sun 
Through the trees is really burning, 
And the village children, one by one, 
To their cottage homes are turning ? 
Hast thou not bow'd to their laughing mirth, 
As they toss'd the wild-flowers far and gigh, 
Their voices ringing over the earth ;— 
They cannot have gone unheeded by. 
Their thoughts are fresh, and their hearts are 
reen, 
Oh, they have not seen what thou hast seen! 


Have you not marked in the quiet aisle 
Of Tintern church, the sweet and fair, 
The wandering leaf of the ivy smile, 
In gladness on the pulpit-stair? 
You have not forgot the aged man, 
With shepherd staff, and hoary hair, 
You turn’d from your homeward path to sean, 
So old, and yet so free from care— 
His soul was bright, though his eyes were dim, 
| The God of his youth was light to him. 





Thou art sad !—thy heart is journeying back, 
To the guide of thy early day,— 

Hast thou stray'd so far from his peaceful 

track, 

Are all his foot-prints worn away ? 

Have you walked in a path benighted, 
Beguiled by a flickering spark ; 

The lamp of joy your father lighted, 

Oh, is its bright flame burning dark ? 
| Surely, oh surely it cannot be, 
| The thought of that face hath gone from thee! 


The green nest of the bird will perish, 
The violet know its place no more,— 
The ivy of virtue will cherish 
The greenness it cherished of yore. 
Friend of my youth! ‘twere sweet to borrow, 
Tho» soft gleam from that ivy leaf, 
"Twill be a light on the eye of sorrow, 
"Twill be a smile on the cheek of grief. 
The peace of God on that ivy will be, 
Father and mother, yea more, to thee. 
Tue Harrovian. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


THE NAMELESS BROOK. 


Yor little brook that murmurs on its way 
O’er shining pebbles and through clustered 
flowers, 
Hath been to me the source of many a lay, 
Warhbled at times amid its fairy bowers; 
Appealing to my spirit with a tone 
Half like the tone of Joy, and half like Sor- 





row’'s own! 
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How sweetly droops yon willow on its side, 
Watching its sibeceas branches in the glass! 
How bright, how beauteously, the waters glide, 
Winning my heart to bless them as they pass! 
And I will bless you, oh ye waters clear! 
Of many a smile the source, and many a sweeter 
tear. 


Oh! not unlike the current of your tide, 

In this green valley slips my life away ; 
To lofty name and glory unallied, 

Shunn’d by the rich, and slighted by the gay. 
Yet, by some faithful, and unchanging friend, 
Watch'd with an eye of love,—advancing to its 

end! R. F. H. 


From the Annual Biography and Obituary. 


CHARLES MILLS, ES@. 


To the thoughtful observer, the history of 
the mind of a man of genius and learning can 
never be destitute of attraction or utility. The 
whole process by which his faculties have been 
cultivated and his knowledge has been built 
up, is in itself well deserving of attention; and 
if the generous ambition of excellence be ap- 
parent throughout as the guiding principle of 
action, a still higher character will be impart- 
ed to the study. 

Charles Mills was born at Croom’s Hill, 
Greenwich, on the 29th of July, 1788. His 
family had been long and respectably known 
in that place. where his grandfather and father 
had successively exercised the profession of 
surgeons for nearly half a centary, in the en- 
joyment of the first practice afforded by an 
opulent vicinity. His father, Samuel Gillam 
Mills, was not more esteemed for professional 
ability than for his private qualities of mind 
and heart. He was a man of powerful intel- 
lect, upright intention, and keen sensibility ; 
and the uncompromising integrity of his cha- 
racter was brought conspicuc ‘sly into public 
notice upon more than one occasion of his life, 
on which it is not here necessary to dwell. 

Charles was the youngest of the family. So 
early was a fondness for reading imbibed by 
him, that, when quite a child, a book or a news- 
paper was a never-failing expedient for quiet- 
ing his gambols, and rivetting him to a chair. 
He had been rather a weakly infant; and one 
severe illness, when a boy of thirteen, betrayed 
a defective constitution, and perhaps left the 
seeds of that decay which prematurely termi- 
nated his existence. 

At about the usual age, he was placed at a 
private school to acquire the rudiments of a 
classical education. His first and only master 
was a clergyman of Greenwich; and under 
that gentleman's tuition was gathered what- 
ever school knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
he possessed. That he was thoroughly ground- 
ed in the classical languages, his subsequent 
attainments in both fu y testify. So natural 
seemed his predilection for study, and so tena- 
cious was his memory, that his lessons were 
never a tesk to him: and when he quitted 
school, bis master dismissed him with this 
comme’idation to his father, that “ he was fit 
for ary thing.” But comparatively little of his 
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learning was gained at school; and to subse- 
quent study, undertaken voluntary, and pur- 
sued in private, and without assistance, was he 
mainly indebted for the sum of his acquire- 
ments. 

The period having arrived when some choice 
of a future profession for him became indispen- 
sable, his father’s views were directed to the 
law ; but this not according with his own wish- 
es, he was placed in a merchant's counting 
honse. With the details of that occupation, 
however, a very short trial sufficed to disgust 
him; and being permitted to relinquish the 
pursuit of a commercial life, and to adopt his 
father's original intention, law, he was finally, 
in 1804, and at about the age of sixteen, arti- 
cled for five years with Messrs. Williams and 
Brookes, eminent solicitors of Lincoln's Inn. 
Between his own family and that of the senior 
partner of this house, a close private friendship 
had long subsisted ; and he appeared to enter 
with the fairest prospects on his new profes- 
sion. Though he had little affection for it, his 
strong sense of duty made him apply to its 
study with cheerfulness and zeal; and he soon 
won the esteem of his instructors. 

By this removal to London no greater change 
was wrought in his mind than might fairly 

~have been anticipated from difference of scene 
and circuinstances. In one respect, however, 
the period of his clerkship formed a very re- 
markable epoch in his life. His studies took a 
theological turn; and as he never languidly 
applied to any subject, he entered deeply into 
both the study and the practice of religion. In 
the course of his theological studies, there was 
no standard work in English which he did not 
read, and with which he failed to render him- 
self thoroughly conversant. And when ail 
that remained fer him to learn, was to be 
sought only from the divines and theological 
commentators of Germany, he made a careful 
and even rare collection of their works. Some 
fruits of his reading at this period still remain; 
and among these early manuscript pieces, is a 
“ Statement of the various Opinions of Bibli- 
cal Critics respecting the Origin and Compo- 
sition of our Three First Canonical Gospels, 
with an Analysis of the Hypothesis proposed 
by professor Marsh :""—so full, close, and com- 
prehensive a digest of the original, as would do 
credit to the most practised ability. This was 
written when he was only in his nineteenth 
year; and was composed merely for his private 
satisfaction, as an exercise to arrange and con- 
firm his acquaintance with its subject. 

With a mind elevated by such pursuits, at 
so early an age, it is unnecessary to add, that 
his life was preserved pure from the allure- 
ments of those vices and follies which beset his 
path in the metropolis, and to which an easy 
surrender, under his circumstances, would have 
been but too natural. While tinctured with 
the ardent colouring of youthful feeling, his 
religion then wore even an aspect of severity. 
But it was not ascetic, nor did it deny him the 
lawful amusements of society. At this périod 
he was fond of hearing the parliamentary de- 
bates, and became a frequent attendant in the 
gallery of the House of Commons. The thea- 
tres, also, attracted a great deal of his atten- 
tion: he never went but to the pit, and with 
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his early indication of intelleetual taste, he 
readily learned to distinguish the valuable from 
the worthless, both in the actors and in the 
productions of the stage. Thus it was, that 
never losing sight of the great object of mental 
improvement, even in his recreations, he knew 
how to extract the precious ore of the art from 
the base alloy and coarser dregs of its admix- 
ture. His passion for the theatre, like every 
other inclination, was made conducive to study 
and reflection; and he soon familiarized and 
enriched his mind with the works of the great 
masters of the old English drama. His 
thonghts were steeped in their beauties; and 
it may safely be averred that, in his later 
years, few men had become so thoroughly 
read in this sterling department of our litera- 
ture. Formed upon such models, his judg- 
ment as a dramatic critic was chastened and 
rigorous. 

Nor, during this same term of his articles at 
Lincoln's Inn, was he neglectful of other im- 

rovement, both in professional learning and 

in general literature. In 109, then in his 
twenty-first year, he compiled, still for his pri- 
vate use only, “A succinct Account of the 
History, general Nature, and peculiar Marks 
and Qualities of the Feudal Law, collected 
principally from the Notes of Mr. Hargrave 
and Mr. Butler to the sixteenth Edition of 
Coke upon Littleton 

Meanwhile, he also amused himself by other 
early attempts at more miscellaneous composi- 
tion, and not unfrequently sent anonymous 
essays to the periodical publications of the 
day. Bat of their subjects or signatures, his 
early friends have preserved no record: it is 
remembered only that among them were a 
violent philippic against music, and a humor- 
ous defence of boxing. The graver studies of 
this epoch led him to an historical sketch of 
the “ Rise and Decline of the Papal Power:” 
of which it may only be observed that it con- 
densed sufficient information to be consulted 
with profit fifteen years later, by a literary 
friend, whose researches were directed to the 
same subject. 

During the summer of I-02, Mr. Mills’s stu- 
dies were interrupted by a tour to the Northern 
Lakes, in which he was the companion of his 
father, whose declining health suggested the 
necessity of change of scene, and recreation of 
mind. 

At the close of the year 1509, the term 
of his legal clerkship expired. About a year 
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came his duty to derive as much professional 
improvement as possible from the opportunity 
secured for him, he was punctual in his daily 
attendance of nine hours at chambers; and 
throughout the year 1510, which he thus pass- 
ed with Mr. Humphreys, his application to his 
legal studies was laborious and unremitting. 

Yet, singular as the fact may appear, this 
was the epoch at which the love of literature 
began to obtain the decided ascendancy over 
all other pursuits in his mind. While his days 
were scrupulously sacrificed to duty, his even- 
ings were reserved for studies, more congenial 
with his tastes. At nine o'clock he would re- 
turn to his lodgings, and trim his lamp; and 
the greater number of hours, which should 
have been given to sleep, were consumed in 
reading. To the anxious remonstrance of his 
mother on the injurious consequences with 
which his health was threatened by this in- 
tense nightly application, his only reply was, 
“ Nothing can be done without it; and still he 
persevered. It was now that oriental litera- 
ture attracted his attention; and the first 
draught of his History of Muhammedanism 
was the result of this new pursuit. At this 
time, after having on a Saturday remained for 
his usual hours at Lincoln's Inn, he sat up all 
the ensuing night reading and annotating 
Knolles's History of the Purks : and then, 
without sleep or rest, walked down to his 
mother’s house at Greenwich on Sunday morn- 
ing. Nor was this a singular case ; for he did 
the same thing several times. His practice 
was, when sleep began to overpower him, to 
bathe his hands and face in cold water, and to 
pace the room for a quarter of an hour: thus 
refreshed, he resumed his labours. 

It was an amiable peculiarity in Mr. Mills's 
character, that, wherever he placed his esteem 
and regard, he laboured to elevate the indivi- 
dual to his own mental standard. An attach- 
ment had been formed between one of his inti- 
mates and a young lady, who afterwards be- 
came his wife. For her guidance and instruc- 
tion in modern history, Mr. Mills drew up, “ A 
brief Summary of some of the Events of the 
greatest Magnitude in the History of Conti- 
nental Europe, from the Subversion of the 
Western Roman Empire by Odoacer, till the 
Subversion of the Germanic Empire by Bona- 
parte.” This paper was written in a colloquial 
style, and without much formal precision of 
language : but it would be difficult to point to 
any synopsis in which the great landmarks in 





before, he had sustained the misfortune of 
losing his excellent father; and this heavy 

calamity came upon him at a crisis in his liie 
when he stood most in need of the anxious | 
exertion and experienced judgment of a parent, 
to forward his talents and direct his views. | 
This bereavement proved, in the sequel, the 

destruction of his best prospects in the law 

He still, however, persevered in completing | 
his legal education ; and immediately on the 
expiration of his articled term, placed himself 
for » year's study in conveyancing, under Mr. 
Humpbreys, a gentleman well known to the 
nr by his extensive practice and his able 
professional writings. ap on the principle 
that, as a considerable sum of money was paid 
for the advantages of this instruction, it be- 








the modern history of Europe are defined in 
their relative prominence with so much judg- 
ment and clearness 

The period between 1510 and 1813, extend- 
ing from his twenty-second to his twenty-fifth 
year, offers nothing remarkable in Mr. Mills's 
literary life. It was passed in a noiseless and 
unobtrusive appropriation of all the hours 
which remained at his own disposal to the pur- 
poses of study, and in a series of disappoint- 
ments, connected with his professional pros- 
pects, on which it would be useless to expa- 
tiate. But his pursuits were suddenly sus- 
pended, and the whole complexion of his pros- 
pects altered, by the occurrence of an alarming 
uiness. In the summer of 1813 he was, one 
evening, after his usual occupations, walking 
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slowly to tke library of the London Institution, 
then situate in Coleman Street, when he felt 
his mouth fill with blood; and the gush from 
the lungs was so violent, that, on reaching St. 
Sepulehre’s church, he was obliged to rest his 
head against its wall, and suffer the blood to 
flow. He afterwards spoke of the surprise of 
the passing throng at the sight; but the dis- 
charge having ceased, he characteristically 
persevered in his original intention, and went 
to the library, where he remained reading until 
a iate hour. He returned as usual to his 
brother’s house, with whom he was then re- 
siding, and retired to rest without mentioning 
the circumstance: but in the middle of the 
night he was awakened by the sense of suffo- 
cation, for the internal bleeding had recurred 
with still greater violence than before. Medi- 
cal assistance was of course immediately 
sought; and his complaint was at once de- 
clared to proceed from a ruptured blood-vessel 
within the lungs. Both by reason of this ves- 
sel being probably a branch of the pulmonary 
artery, and on account of the great quantity of 
blood which he had lost, and was still losing, 
the danger was extreme and imminent. 
he had fortunately the benefit of the best ad- 
vice and care, both in the consultation of Dr. 
Ainslie, and in the unremitting attention of his 
friend Mr. (now Dr.) Anthony T. Thomson. 
The most active measures were immediately 
adopted by these gentlemen, and happily sac- 
ceeded in stopping the hemorrhage ; alihough 
for several months the spitting of blood occa- 
sionally returned, and evinced the precarious 
tenure by which his life was still held. Before 
the autumn his safety was sufficiently secured 
to admit of his removing to the sea-side ; and 
he spent the few months of that season in the 
Isle of Wight and at Brighton. The severe 
winter of 1813-14. however, racked his enfee- 
bled frame, from head to foot, with excruciat- 


ing rheumatic pains; and the following sum- | 


mer so far failed in re-establishing his health, 
that obscure symptoms of pulmonary consump- 
tion began to develop themselves. He was, 
therefore, strongly recommended to pass the 
ensuing winter at Nice; and, accompanied by 
a medical friend, he accordingly crossed the 
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always been so distasteful in experience. His 
mere inclination, if he had felt justified in con- 
sulting that alone, was now most decidedly 
opposed to the resumption of his professional 
life; yet no better alternative seemed to be 
left to him. To abandon at once, and without 
an equivalent, all the fruits of a legal educa- 
tion, which had been acquired at considerable 
cost, was forbidden by every maxim of common 
prudence ; and after some ineffectual efforts 
to obtain an eligible appointment in one of the 
civil offices of government, he applied himself 
zealously to complete his permament settle- 
ment in the law. He resolved to purchase a 
partnership with an established solicitor; and 
he was on the point of concluding a desirable 
treaty for this purpose, when he encountered 
an unexpected obstacle. In the course of the 
negotiation, the fact incidentally appeared, 
that he had not been in the actual practice of 


| his profession for more than two years; and on 


that ground, the gentleman with whom he was 
in treaty, declined to proceed. 

In this suspension of his projects, an acci- 
dent shortly arose, which at once fixed the 
direction of his purposes, and realized the 
secret and long cherished aspirations of his 
mind. The first draught of his “ History of 
Muhammedanism” had been finished, as alrea- 


| dy observed, before his illness and visit to the 





channel in the month of September, 1514. | 


This continental tour, together with a winter 
residence in a milder climate, though from se- 
veral untoward circumstances it disappointed 
his expectations of pleasure, had the most be- 
neficial effects upon his general health. The 
tendency to disease in the lungs, though tem- 
porarily subdued, was not, of course, complete 
ly removed: but his general constitution was 
invigorated ; and the stock of health accumu- 
lated at this period may be regarded as that 
which supported him through the remaining 
eleven years of his existence. 

Very shortly after Mr. Mills’s return to Eng- 
land in April, 1815, his future pursuits natural- 
ly became the question of most earnest and 
anxious consideration. His own predilections 
had never led him to the law; he had not ac- 
quired any love for its practice ; and two years 
of freedom from the restraints of business, and 
of indulgence in the choice of amusements and 
studies, were not likely to have made a profes- 
sion more agreeable in prospect, which had 





continent. The MS. had been fairly tran- 
scribed, bound, and presented as an offering of 
affection to his brother ; and this volume being 
now lent to a lady, was by chence, seen on her 
table by Sir John Malcolm; whose name is 
familiar to every reader, as honourably asso- 
ciated with oriental history, no less by his 
valuable writings, than by his eminent services 
in our Eastern Empire. Sir John Malcolm re- 
quested the loan of the MS.; and his perusal 
of it was followed by the expression of his 
wish for a personal introduction to the author. 
Mr. Mills called upon him, and the result of 
the visit was a warm recommendation to pub- 
lish the MS., which was immediately followed. 
Sir John, with a spirit of liberal politeness 
which did him honour, supplied Mr. Mills from 
his own collection with the use of many valua- 
ble oriental works; the revision and extension 
of the MS. were diligently prosecuted ; and in 
a short time the volume was ready for the 
press 

The first edition of the “ History of Muham- 
medanism” was given to the world at the 
commencement of the year 1517; and to Sir 
Johe Malcolm it was appropriately inseribed, 
‘‘as a testimony of gratitude for the encou- 
ragement which it had reevived from him, and 
of respect for his great attainments in the lan- 
guage and history of the East.’ The reception 
which the work experienced was sufficiently 
favourable, “The History of Muhammedan- 
ism” was welcomed in various journals with a 
gratifying measure of critical commendation ; 
and the ready sale which the work experienced, 
induced Mr. Mills, in a very few months, to 
prepare a second edition for the press. 

The gratifying prospects of lettered distine- 
tion which were afforded by the reception of 
his earliest work, confirmed Mr. Mills in the 
ardent purpose of devoting his future existence 
to literature. A single sentence in a letter, 
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written soon after the publication of the first 
edition of the “‘ History of Muhammedanism,” 
strikingly exhibits the generous ambition by 
which he was actuated; and more insight into 
his habitual views may here be gathered from 
these few words, carelessly and half-jestingly 
uttered, than could have been conveyed by a 
formal declaration. “A brother of Mrs. T , 
a merchant of Liverpool, has wished me to go 
there as a lawyer. Bat no: bread and cheese, 
independence, and posterity for ever!” At 
rather a later period, in another letter, in which 
he was consulting the same friend on a new 
literary project, he stated in a graver tone the 
relative weight of his motives: “ My first ob- 
ject in literature is intellectual improvement ; 
my second, reputation; my third, money. 
* Letters are their own reward,’ should be the 
wished-for principle of every literary man. No 
hunting for benetices by the pen.” 

His choice of a new subject was not made 
without some hesitation. He at first thought 
seriously of a life of Lord Bacon; but this 
scheme he resolved to relinquish for awhile, 
on the unaffected conviction that he was not 
yet equal to the task. At the moment this 
modest abandonment of the project was cer- 
tainly intended to be only temporary ; and it 
is much to be regretted that he did not resume 
the purpose at a later epoch of his life. The 
world will judge of the capacity of his genius, 
only by the measure of his published writings ; 
but these, with all their excellences, were sus- 
ceptible, from their very nature, of displaying 
only the least part of his ability; and the few 
individuals who best knew the real compass of 
his intellect, and the immense range of his 
learning, can alone be aware how totally ina- 
dequate were any of the wurks on which he 
did engage, to call forth the full vigour of his 
powers. He never had a subject which could 
either fill his mind to its utmost enlargement, 
or exercise his faculties of reflection to the full 
tension of their strength. 

It was after the short interval of hesitation 
produced by this scheme, that Mr. Mills un- 
dertook his “ History of the Crusades ;” and to 
this new work he immediately applied himself 


with the characteristic energy and animation | 


which he threw into every literary pursuit. 
Within a period of less than two years, he had 
one through the requisite preparation of read- 
ng for his subject, and had completed the two 
octavo volumes of his history; a rapidity of 
execution certainly not obtained by any omis- 
sion of that original and laborious research 
which he justly numbered among the first 
duties of the historian 

The “ History of the Crusades” was finish- 
ed in the summer of 1519, and published at 
the opening of the following year. Its suc- 
cess was immediate. The eat edition had 
scarcely been six months before the world, 
when it became necessary to commence the 
printing of a second; and Mr. Mills at once 
reaped the desire and gratifying reward of his 
labours in the secure establishment of a sound 
literary reputation. 

After the publication of the “ History of the 
Crusades," a long pause ensued before Mr. 





* The History of the Crusades obtained a 











Mills could determine on any new undertaking. 
This interva! was occupied with the diseussion 
of various projects; but of the difficulties 
which, in an age so exhausted of originality 
as ours, attend the selection of subjects that 
shall be at once eligible and novel, no man of 
letters need be told. The object which he at 
length began to entertain, was to compose a 
volume of _he lives of Dante, Petrarca, and 
Ariosto. His publishers, however, cautioned 
him that the bare biography of that great Ita- 
lian triumvirate of poesy would not in itself 
embody sufficient attraction and excitement 
for the public taste. Mr. Mills, therefore, ex- 
panded his original idea; and a design to offer 
a general view of the intellectual state of Eu- 
rope at the revival of letters and art, was the 
result of further reflection. To impart unity 
and completeness to his subject, to make his 
icture one harmonious whole in consistent 
eeping and evident connexion, no means 
seemed so appropriate and convenient as the 
familiar device of the “ Voyage Imaginaire.” 
The wit of Swift, the gentle satire and grace- 
ful pathos of Fenelon, and the erudition of 
Barthelemi and Terasson, had all been suc- 
cessfully displayed in fictitious travels; and in 
a work surveying the literature and art of one 
splendid epoch, the same vehicle of light and 
elegant knowledge might be putea, with 
peculiar propriety, to didactic or any other 
scholastic modes of instruction. 

The difficulty of using this machinery with 
success was obvious. The composition of ima- 
ginary travels not only demanded deeper and 
more various learning than any simply histo- 
rica] production ; but their machinery required 
also more discrimination and taste than that 
of works of absolute fiction. Though a poeti- 
cal creation, the hero of the piece must har- 
monize with substantial flesh and blood: 
though a shadow of fancy, he must mingle 
with beings of life and reality. In works pure- 
ly fictitious, the author is under little restric- 
tion from the circumstances of time, place, or 
action: so long as he does not exhibit glaring 
inconsistencies, nor demand from credulity 
the prostration of reason and sense, the excur- 
sive range of his imagination is freely permit- 
ted. But, with the writer who adopts fiction 
as a vehicle of truth, the case must be widely 
different. At the slightest anachronism in the 
“ Voyage Imaginaire,” or the smallest trans- 
gression of the dramatic unities, knowled 
would instantly be shocked, and taste dis- 
gusted. 

All this Mr. Mills knew; yet, believing the 
convenience of his plan to preponderate against 





compliment for its author which may deserve 
a slight passing notice in this place. It is well 
known that the ancient order of Knights Tem- 
plars has never ceased to claim an existence 
in Europe, with a regular and generally an 
illustrious succession of French grand-mas- 
ters, from the era of its famous persecution, in 
the fourteerth century, to the present times. 
The historian of the crusades, and of the Order 
of the Temple, was appropriately considered 
by that society an eligible member of their 
body ; and, as such, Mr. Mills was elected ac- 
cordingly. 
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its objections, he fearlessly grappled with its 
difficulties; and it has been universally ad- 
mitted that he extricated himself from them 
with singular address and felicity. He made his 
traveller, Theodore Ducas, the younger son of 
a noble Greek family which had escaped from 
the sack of Constantinople. He imagined 
that Ducas, having been educated at the 
Greek college at Rome during the pontificate 
of Leo X., had subsequently travelled through 
Htaly and other countries of Europe between 
the years 1520 and 1560; and that, on his ze- 
turn to the “eternal city,” he had passed the 
little remainder of his life in condensing and 
arranging his stores of knowledge, whether 
the results of observation or of reading, on the 
subject of the intellectual glory of modern 
Europe. 

In this supposition there is great dramatic 
propriety ; for the idea was natural and classical 
that, when Italy was swarming with Greeks, 
one of that keen and inquisitive race should 
wish to extend the sphere of his observation, 
and mark the state of letters and art in other 











countries. Something similar to Mr. Mills’s 





work had been projected by the Abbé Barthe- 
lemi; but he deserted the thought for the 
“ Travels of Anacharsis,” and in the crude 
idea the resemblance ended. Ducas became, 
in comparison with Anacharsis, what an old 
English play is to a French tragedy. It offer- 
ed no pompous ornate descriptions, no feeble 
wire-drawn declamations; but the colouring 
was rendered as simple, modest, and natural, 
as the historical matter was accurate and va- 
luable. Elegance and refinement of taste were 
infused into every page, while the accessories 
were admirably managed. Ducas, as a man 
of letters, traced, with his Boccaccio in his | 
hand, the various landscapes that extended be- | 
fore the windows of the Franciscan convent, | 
which Cosmo de Medici built on the top of | 
Fesole, and admired both the beauties of the | 
scenery, and their picturesque delineation in 
the pages of the father of Italian prose. He | 
crossed the solemn and gloomy Apennines in | 
order to reach Bologna, and the sternness of | 
the mountain scenery prepared his mind for 
the serious cast of the Bolognese intellectual 
character. With equal propriety, he enters | 
Ferrara, happy in the feeling that he wee | 
breathing the same air with a poet, whom | 
Dante and Petrarca would have selected as a 
brother, and reflecting at the same time on the 
singular prophecy ef Dante, that ne poet | 
would ever arise in Ferrara. + 

But this mere machinery of the fiction was | 
not suffered by Mr. Mills to engross any large | 
share, either of his own attention, or of the 
contents of his volumes. His far higher ob- | 
jects were, in the first_portion of his plan, to | 
discuss the literature of Italy in the 16th cen- 
tury, as represented in her historians, and 
poets, and novelists; and the fine arts of that | 
country, as displayed in her works of sculp- | 
ture and painting. If he had continued his | 
design, he would have led his traveller to 
other divisions of Europe at the same epoch ; 
bat Italy, and the productions of the Italian 
mind, exclusively occupied the a part of 
the undertaking which he ever completed. In 
that, he exhibited a full and qracefal 
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the dawn, the ascent, and the meridian splen- 
dour of Italian letters and art. 

The “ Travels of Ducas” have become a 
text-book for the scholar, and a manual for the 
lettered dilettante; and while all the enchant- 
ments of its poetry and art are elegantly woven 
around the subject, the severer characteristics 
of its shies and criticism are vigorously 
maintained. Among the strictly literary part 
of society, not one of Mr. Mills’s works gave so 
large an increase to his reputation as the 
“Travels of Ducas.” But, by the world in 
general, the machinery of the fiction was im- 
perfectly understood ; nor were there wanting 
some worthy persons who read the book, as a 
bishop read the fictitious travels of Swift, with 
sagacious doubts on the authenticity of the 
narrative. To the fiction also it was, perhaps 
justly, objeeted that the interest of the reader 
is not sufficiently excited in the personal ad- 
ventures of the traveller; and though we are 
introduced to him with pleasure, we sympa- 
thize little with his fortunes, and dismiss him 
with indifference. But the author was above 
all things unwilling that his work should be 
mistaken for a novel. He carefully avoided 
mingling with the real object of his Greek’s 
travels any incongruous circumstances of fic- 


| titious interest; and hence, in his care to pre- 


serve the chasteness of his composition, he 
detracted from the interest demanded by a nu- 
merous order of readers. Hence, too, it is not 


| altogether surprising that, while the “ Travels 


of Ducas” were received as a master-piece of 
elegant learning and graceful composition, 
the work has obtained less universal popula- 
rity than the “ History of the Crusades.” 

he activity of Mr. Mills’s mind was never 
satisfied except in the excitement of intellec- 
tual occupation; and the “ Travels of Ducas” 
were no sooner published, than he began once 
more to feel the want of some subject of lite- 
rary engagement. His thoughts now reverted 
to a proposal which his publishers had former- 
ly submitted to him, of writing a general his- 
tory of Rome; and after some hesitation, he 
resolved on undertaking such a work, to ex- 
tend “ab urbe conditd to the termination of 
the empire.” A year’s application to this sub- 


ject carried him through its introductory diffi- 


culties; he had reached the authentic ages of 
the Roman annals, and had just entered upon 


| the delineation of one of the most interesting 


periods in all history—the fierce struggle of 
factions which everthrew the mighty republic 


| —when he was, perhaps too easily, induced to 


relinquish the greatest of his literary enter- 
prises. He was given to understand that ano- 
ther gentleman had been long engaged in a 
similar design, and had made much more pro- 
gress in it than himself; and expressing his 
“ dislike of any mere work of competition,” he 
at once resolved to abandon, or at least to sus- 
pend, his own project. Yet he certainly did 
not come to this decision without some regret ; 
for, to use his own expression, he “ was already 
warming into his subject,’ and had completed 
the first draught of his history as far as the 
dictatorship of Sylla. 

On the abandonment of his unfinished his- 
tory of Reme, Mr. Mil!s's usual anxiety for em- 


picture of | ployment was evinced more strongly than 
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ever. Immediately afterwards, he observed in 
one of his letters, “ 1 am quite lonely for want 
of a book to write. There is no joy in idleness, | 
except it be stolen from work. But Shakspeare | 
has illustrated this far better than I can.” At | 
this juncture, the subject of his “ History of 
the drusades” prompted the idea of a “ His- 
tory of Chivalry,’ as a “ companion work” to 
that most successful of his writings; and from 
the instant that the project suggested itself, 
he embraced it with evident delight. 

The “ History of Chivalry” was finished in 
May, 1825, and published in the following 
September. Its reception by the world was 
such as to equal the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the author: a large impression was im- 
mediately sold; and a second edition was de- | 
manded before the close of the year. Until 
the appearance of this work, inquiries into the | 
history and institutions of chivalry had been 
abandoned to dull antiquaries; and represen- 
tations of chivalric manners had been employ- 
ed only for the embellishment of romantic | 
fiction: it was reserved for Mr. Mills to clothe | 
the historical truth of the subject in the vivid 
colouring of a pictorial imagination. No man 
was ever more punctilious in the rigid inves- 
tigation and statement of facts: but the accu- 
rate learning and minute research which he 
threw into his undertaking were relieved with- 
out being injured, by all the graces of elegant 
composition; and while he seemed to have in- 
fused his mind in the very language and spirit 
of chivalry, ne preserved his judgment free 
from the romantic allurements of his topic, and 
forgot neither the scrupulous veracity nor the 
philosophical reflection which constituted the 
severer duties of his office. 

By the brilliant success of the “ History of 
Chivalry,” every anticipation of increased ce- 
lebrity which Mr. Mills could ardently have 
indulged in the progress of a favourite under- 
taking, was fully realized ; and he might seem, 
since the rapid attainment of his enthusiastic | 
purposes of literary distinction, to be now but 
entering on the brightest and most auspicious 
epoch of his life. Alas, for the bitter mockery 
of hope! The event came only to swell! the 
melancholy catalogue of earthly disappoint- 
ment. A fit of illness, slight and transient as 
indeed it appeared, which attacked Mr. Mills 
in the spring of 1825, at the very moment 
when he was putting the last touches to his 
book, should have broken with an ominous 
foreboding upon the blind security of his too 
sanguine friends. But the circumstance pro- 
voked no suspicion of danger: all visible signs 
of indisposition were subdued for a time; and 
Mr. Mills wore his usual appearance of health, 
and his usual gaiety of spirit, until the end of 
August, when, but within a week before the | 

Slication of his work, he was seized with a 

ow fever, ‘ue immediate precursor of that 
cruel disease which was to bow him with lin- 
gering suffering to his untimely grave. 

His disorder was probably in some meagure | 
constitutional, and had certainly displayed it- | 
self so far back as upon that occasion in the | 

ear 1414, when he was compelled to quit Eng- 

and, and to seek relief in the milder climate 
of the Continent. But the last fatal relapse or 


. 








return of the disease was hastened and aggra- 
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vated, if not altogether produced, by the in- 
tense and almost incredible excitement under 
which his latest work was written) The cha- 
racteristic ardour of spirit which he had all his 
life thrown into his literary pursuits, was 
never before too much for him, but had been 
allayable at will and compatible with other 
enjoyments. Latterly, during the composition 
of his “ History of Chivalry,” it overmastered 
him, and acting upon a febrile and irritable 
temperament, became an exhausting and con- 
suming fire. His mind never wandered from 
its oceupation; nor could any one, not ac- 
quainted with his circumstances, have possi- 


| bly believed that he had nothing at stake but 


literary fame, and that for this alone he labour- 
ed. Whilst under the strong impulse of his 
dearly-cherished employment, he bore up 
against the secret fever that was wasting his 
vital energies; but the moment that the sti- 
mulus was relaxed, on the completion of his 
work, he sank under the long and too-highly 
wrought excitation. 

A painful and hopeless struggle against the 
progress of his disorder was protracted for 
nearly fourteen months, during which, to the 
last, Mr. Mills retained the full vigour of his 
mind, and bore his sufferings with manly and 
characteristic fortitude. Early in the summer 
of 1826 he removed to Southampton, accom- 
panied by his sister, whose affectionate devo- 
tion to him throughout his illness had known 
no intermission, and whose gentle offices 
solaced the last hours of his existence. These, 
too, were alleviated by the presence and medi- 
cal skill of his friend Jago, who still watched 
over his death-bed with an anxious solicitude, 
that had clung to the latest shadow of hope 
and now soothed the parting agonies of disso- 
lution. Upon this faithfal friend was turned 
the last gleam of that kindly spirit, which had 
shed its warmth, and gaiety, and benevolence 
on all within its influence. After some reme- 
dy had allayed a passing convulsion of violent 
pain, the sufferer cheerfully raised his counte- 
nance towards his friend, and, ‘‘ Now you see 
| can smile again,” was the affectionate ac- 
knowledgment of relief. These were the last 
words he ever uttered; and he soon after tran- 
quilly expired, October 9th, 1826, without a 
struggle. 

Thus untimely died, in the maturity and 
meridian vizour of his intellect, and at the early 
age of thirty-eight years, one whose writings 
had already placed him among the most dis- 
tinguished names in our historical literature, 
and whose exertions, had his years beon pro- 
longed, would assuredly have elevated him to 
the very highest rank of intellectual greatness: 
so fine and accomplished was his genius, so in- 
defatigable his industry, and so ardent his pas- 
sion for fame. 

In his private character Mr. Mills was emi- 
nently successful in securing to himself the 
attachment of his relatives 
and friends; and for this he was not indebted 
so much to the high accomplishments of his 
mind, as to the good and amiable qualities of 
his heart and disposition. A man of sore 


kindly affections never existed: the warmth of 
his heart was one of the leading spri 
character, and from that source flow 
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was valuable in friendship, all that was kind 
and generous in man. 

In the higher relations of our being, Mr. 
Mills’s life was strictly, though unostentatious- 
ly regulated by, the strong dictates of a pious 
and virtuous mind. In his worldly intercourse 
his A wy were pure, simple, and well-de- 
fined. He here stood on “the broad-stone of 
honour ;” and his life was an example of unim- 
peached integrity and incorruptible love of 
justice. Such was his firmness of mind, that 
it would indisputably have been found equal 
to the most trying emergencies that could 
have occurred to demand its exercise. From 
these features of his character proceeded an 
occasional rigidity and austerity of manner 
which a casual observer might be apt to mis- 
construe, not knowing the kindness, sensibili- 
ty, and affectionate temper which it covered. 
Never in the cause of humanity were his zea- 
lous endeavours suffered to sleep; and small 
indeed can be the number of those who, in 
similar circumstances of life, have conferred 
half the benefits on their fellow-creatures 
which resulted from his active and steady, 
though secret and silent, course of benevo- 
lence. 

In friendship, his esteem and confidence 
were slowly won; but where once his affec- 
tions were placed, there were no limits set to 
their exercise ; no cheerful sacrifice of him- 
self, his pleasure, his labours, or his posses- 
sions, too great for his noble and generous 
spirit. In the ardour and constancy of his 
few chosen intimacies every worldly consider- 
ation of his proper advantage was forgotten ; 
and he threw himself into the interests and 
feelings of others with a devotion of purpose, 
an abandonment of self, which seemed to luse 
the very consciousness of a separate being. 


The foregoing is an abridgment of a detail- 
ed and deasiety interesting memoir prefixed 
to the fourth edition, recently published, of Mr. 
Mills’s “ History of the Crusades.” 


—_— 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


SKETCHES ON THE ROAD IN 
IRELAND. 


Tar best living in Ireland—I do not speak 
ecclesiastically—is in Cork ; they have the best 
of fish, flesh, fowl, and claret, and the science 
of jollification is poe ina spirit of gener- 
ous rivalry, which is highly gratifying to every 

igesting stomach. For this cause, if you be 
in Dublin, and have nothing particular to do 
there, go to Cork. That being settled, the next 
thing 1s, how you are to get there; and after 
having debated the several advantages and dis- 
advantages of post-chaise, mail-coach, and 
ou may choose which you like 


stage-coach, y' 
best; but for m being a loyal subject 
h ae e care of, I make 


and having only myself to 
choice of his Majesty's mail. 
There is, or at least there once was, a Cork 
mail, which left Dublin early in the day, of 
which I availed myself, in order to be trans- 


ported to the true Athens of Ireland. There is 
Museum.—V or. XV. 
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_a little pert, busy Whig town, in the north, 
called Belfast, which assumes th:s title, with 
about as much reason as Joseph Hume has for 
considering himself an arithmetician. There 
are as much Greek and mathematics, in any 
one parish of Cork, as in all Belfast, and the 
parts adjacent, including the Institution—this 
by way of parenthesis. The morning | fixed 
on for my journey, was unluckily obscured by 
one of those Irish fogs, which, to the promo- 
tion of sore throats and low spirits, are apt to 
prevail in that season when the trees are get- 
ting into the “sear and yellow leaf;” so I si- 
lently stowed myself away in a corner of the 
coach, 


“ Wrapp'd in my virtue, and a elose surtout,” 


and applied myself, with no inconsiderable in- 
dustry, to the perusal of a newspaper which I 
had brought with me, containing a very ela- 
borate debate on the Corn Laws. I never be- 
fore read with any advantage ina carriage, but 
upon this occasion I felt there was a pleasing 
analogy, and harmony with nature, in the 
speech which I studied. I thought I saw fog 
oozing out of the paper—the words, and the 
ideas they were meant to convey, fell into a 
pleasing continuous confusion; I leaned baek 
to consider the subject more at my ease, and 
was just, as I conceived, getting very profound 
upon the subject of the “ averages,” when I 
was disturbed by a loud dispute about the aver- 
age price of sheep at the last Ballinasloe fair. 
he fact was, I had slept for several hours. 
and we were now near Castledermot, and about 
thirty miles from Dublin, when my fellow-tra- 
vellers, of less meditative habits, burst my 
bands of sleep asunder, by the vivacity of their 
discussion on rural affairs in general, and the 
profits of sheep stock in particular. One of 
the disputants I soon discovered to be a gra- 
zier, “whose talk was of bullocks” for the 
most part; though, for the present, he had 
fallen into a brief episode concerning the 
woolly tribe. He was one of that class, of 
which even Ireland could at the close of the 
war boast not a few, who, though they wore 
frieze coats, had good store of debentures in 
their chests at home, and of money at their 
bankers. But since Bonaparte and prices have 
fallen, these stores have in many cases sadly 
melted away. Irish landlords, for the most 
part, live up to the highest penny of rent they 
can screw from the land, besides mortgaging 
for marriage portions, and the like; and they 
are not able, nor willing, if they were able, to 
reduce rents upon a change of times. So the 
farmers and graziers, who had saved money, 
were obliged to continue to pay it in rent, after 
the land had ceased to be worth the rent; 
and the landlord had to pay it to the capitalist 
for interest of money he had borrowed; and 
the capitalist, seeing the country people were 
breaking, would lend them no more money, 
but invested it in the public funds, and thus, as 
agricultural stock fell, government stock rose. 
But this is something beside the present mat- 
ter ; our grazier looked like an Irishman, every 
inch of him; and his height extended to one or 
two inches over and above six feet; he wore 
boots and leathern unmentionables, both of 
which looked as if they had seen service sinee 
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the year of the Union; his coat was of frieze, 
as aforesaid, ornamented with iron buttons, 
and was what he would himself have called, a 
“ cliver coat :” that is to say, a garment which, 
with pretensions to smartness, exhibits exceed- 
ing liberality in the tailor as to the mame of 
material made use of. His voice was such as 
might be given to a man for shouting on the 
mountains, and his cadences were cascades of 
Munster brogue, which rolled from his lips like 
potatoes out of a sack. 

The other disputant was a smart dapper man 
of about fifty, whose slightly powdered head, 
coat of the finest blue, with shining buttons, 
and redundancy of elaborately plaited shirt- 
ruffle, showed he belonged to the class of 
- germlemen :" he affected the wag, and indeed 
had no small share of humour, for the sake of 
the display of which, he condescended to ar- 
gue with the grazier. It came out by degrees 
that he was an attorney, and agent to an ab- 
sentee lord; and it was amazing with what 
fluency he discoursed upon land, leases, and po- 
lities; upon the Jast, he was particularly elo- 

uent and diffuse, and swore by the names of 
dir John Newport, and Mr. Spring Rice, whom 
he had lately seen in London. “ These were 
the men,” he said, “ who listened to the repre- 
sentations of men of sense concerning Ireland ;" 
and then he added, in a significant under-tone, 
“that though it was not proper to brag in such 
a case, yet he could tell who it was they took 
their hints from, in the last speeches they made 
on the state of Ireland in the House of Com- 
mons.” 

But now the fog had cleared off; and as we 
were entering the town of Castledermot, which 
has a name in Irish history, ] left my commu- 
nicative lecturer on Irish polities, and trans- 
ferred myself to the outside of the coach for 
better opportunity of observation. This little 
town, I teow, had once been a royal residence, 
and a parliament was held in it even two cen- 
turies after the coming of the English. It was 
fortified, and had regular gates, of which the 
names survive, while the things themselves, 
and all other traces of fortification, have pass- 
edaway. There still, however, remains a very 
beautiful monument of antiquity ; it is the ruins 
of a magnificent abbey of Franciscans, said to 
have been founded by one of the first of the 
Geraldine family, who held the Earldom of 
Kildare.” The walls of the large aisle are 
still standing, and one large window remains 





* The religious houses founded in Ireland by 
the = English settlers, were very numer- 
ous; their zeal in this respect is attributed, 
by a very eloquent end able writer of our day, 
to their desire to expiate in this manner the 
enormities of which they were so commonly 

ilty. 
ar The early English adventurers were emi- 
rma | istinguished for this species of piety. 
One hu and sixty religious houses, found- 
ed and endowed between the landing of Henry 
II. and that of Edward Bruce, with countless 
grants of land end other minor benefactions, 
were the splendid monuments of their remorse.” 
—Doctor Phelan's History of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in Ireland, p. 53. 
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in beautiful preservation. It vexed me to the 


heart to see that the country-fellows had made 
a ball-alley of the place, and were busy at their 
game, laughing and swearing, on the very spot 
where formerly 

“ Pealing anthems swell'd the note of praise.” 


One would have supposed that the priest might 
have interfered, and prevented this dishonour 
to the old hallowed walls, or that the supersti- 
tion which is said to prevail so much amon 
the people themselves, would have deter 
them from pursuing their noisy sport in a place 
once devoted to the prayers of their own 
church ; but I have remarked, that the super- 
stitions of the n people in Ireland, sel- 
dom reach to any lofty or dignified feeling— 
they chiefly relate toabsurd notions about mys- 
terious influences on their own personal condi- 
tion, or that of their cattle, and never arrive at 
that degree of poetical elevation which makes 
the vice even of superstition “lose half its 
evil, in losing all its grossness.” I would beg 
leave to suggest to J. K. L., in whose assumed 
diocese the old abbey stands, that when the 
settlement of the Catholic Question gives him 
a little leisure from those political pursuits, in 
which he has displayed so much Christian mild- 
ness, truth, and consistency, he might worse 
employ a portion of that spiritual authority, 
which so active a man as he is wil! not suffer to 
lie idle, than in rescuing the remains of an an- 
cient Roman Catholic church from daily dis- 
honour. 

From Castledermot, the approach to Carlow 
is pretty: the road passes through Colonel 
Bruen’s demesne, in which some of the vistas 
of park scenery are fine, and it has a curious 
effect to drive along in a public coach, with a 
troop of deer grazing quietly on one side of 
you, and a score or two of hares frisking about 
on the other. The outskirts of the town itself 
are handsome ; and there is an air of business 
and cheerfulness in the streets, though in the 
interior of the town they are crowded and in- 
convenient. Thence to Kilkenny, the road 
lies — part of the way within a field or 
two of the river Barrow, which is navigable 
up to Carlow, and its banks are green, and 
planted. Kilkenny, like most other places of 
which one forms large expectations, is apt to 
create disappointment. The stranger who 
knows Ireland only from books, bethinks him, 
as he approaches Kilkenny, of the city which 
once was the centre point of the English pale, 
surrounded by fortifications, and filled with 
churches and monasteries, the most consider- 
able that even this church-beridden island could 
boast. Here, also, were Parliamerits held, and 
famous statutes enacted, forming a legislative 
scourge for the unhappy natives, which even 
English power was unable to wield; and here 
has been for long ages the family eeat of 
the house of Ormond, whose name alone is suf- 
ficient to call up a host of historical recollec- 
tions. Nevertheless, | could not say, as the 
song does, 

“ Och! of all towns in Ireland, Kilkenny for 

The view up and down the Nore, from the 








bridge at the entrance of the town, is certain- 
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icturesque in some degree ; it is generall 
M fed beautiful ’ 
Onwards towards Clonmell the country is 
most discou ragingly bare and bleak. As we 
ascended a long hill near “ Nine-mile-House,” 
I got a near and accurate view of Sliebh-na- 
Mann, or the Woman's Mountain, a stupendous 
hill, the opposite side of which I had gazed 
upon before, with some respect and admiration, 
in driving along the verdant and fertile banks 
of the Suir, from Waterford to Carrick. In 
the former view, its fore-shortened shape seem- 
ed like an enormous bluff bowed cone, or 
cloud-capped haycock; but seen distinctly on 
the Tipperary side, it more resembled the in- 
verted hull of “ some tall Amniral,” with a gi- 
gantic mastiff couching before its bows. e 
country all about was wild and desolate. A 
I tract of low-lying bo land extends 
from the village of Callan to the foot of Sliebh- 
na-Mann, plentifully intersected with broad 
mearns, or boundary ditches, full of clear 
brown water up to the brim, but not a tree nor 
a shrub to be had for love or money. If your 
horse got “ rusty,” or came to a stand still, you 
might get off and pelt stones at him, for switeh 
there is none. Perched here and there, like 
heaps of coal ashes on a stubble field, you 
descry a dreary cabin, with the roof thatch 
dingy and rotten, its crooked wicker chimne 
emitting a thin hungry-looking smoke, and alt 
the live stock to be seen consists of a few strag- 
gling goats that bleat sorrowfully from co 
and starvation. Sliebh-na-Mann, frowns in 
sterile and gloomy majesty from above upon 
this comfort region. A little rivulet tod- 
ing down the road side, with some marks of 
lively verdure on its brink, was the only fresh 
and hopeful ee | to relieve either eye or ear. 
I observed with some surprise, as we drove 
slowly up the lengthy hill before referred to, 
the conversation of all upon the vehicular con- 
veniency became most determinedly blood- 
thirsty and burglarious: story followed story 
of men that were shot dead in the open day, as 
they were walking home through their own 
fields, cattle houghed, graves dug in men’s 
land by night, and frightful notices posted of 
the dire intent of the excavators. Here and 
there a field was pointed out, covered with up- 
turned sods, which, I was told, had been the 
work of en depredators, to compel the 
occupant to till the land, instead of holding it 
in pasture. Amid these terrific relations we 
came opposite the depression in the back of 
the prostrate mastiff, which I have fancied the 
Kilkenny end of the Woman's Mountain, to 
resemble. “ There, sir,” said the guard stretch- 
ing over from the back of the coach, and point- 
ing to the middle of the valley, “is the place 
w the Sheas were murdered.” This was a 
fearful climax to the stories I had just been 
listening to, and my flesh crept on my bones 
as the words of the guard brought all the de- 
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stands out, as something remarkable, in the 
catalogue of crimes whieh disgrace this part-of 


Tipperary. That nothing might be wanti 
to complete the utmost climes that the wildest 
imagination could conceive of horror in such a 
transaction, one of the women of the house 
was thrown, by the torture of the flames, into 
premature labour, and a child was born amid 
the fire, and its body found half consumed 
amongst the ruins. 

It would be a long story to tell all the cir- 
cumstances of this dreadful affair, in which not 
two or three, but a whole troop of savage mon- 
sters took a part. For many a long day they 
all escaped punishment, but within a year or 
two some them have been convicted, and 
paid the forfeit of their crimes. The rhetori- 
cal powers of Mr. Shiel, of which the world in 
general, and he himself in particular, justly en- 
tertain a very considerable opinion, have been 
employed in a description of this atrocity, and 
a dreadful narrative he certainly gave of the 
circumstances; yet it was in exceedingly bad 
taste, and quite in the falsetto of rhetorical ag- 
gravation. It is surprising that Mr. Shiel, 
who possesses unquestionably much poetical 
genius, and who has evidently studied the best 
poetry with no small diligence, should not have 
seen that a simple and energetic detail of cir- 
cumstances, in themselves so terrible, would 
be much more impressive than he could make 
it by the elaborate rhetorical artifice which he 
used. 

The place which the guard pointed out to 
me was indeed a black and withered-looking 
spot, well suited to a deed of horror. “ How 
had they offended the people that murdered 
them?” asked I.—“ Oh, they didn’t offend thim 
at all,” replied my informant, “they come 
from far enough.” 

“ And what was the motive then for putting 
them to so cruel a death.” 

“In troth I know no raison, only they tok 
land over another man’s head, and so they wor 
condimmed to die.” 

“Then this is a very lawless part of the 
country ?” 

“ No worse,” was the man's laconic reply, 
and we drove on in silence for a considerab 
way, others doubtless, like myself, revolving 
the fate and the feelings of those wretched be- 
ings who could be instigated to the commission 
of the most diabolical crimes, merely in order 
to prevent their victims from engrossing the 
means of procuring a bare and laborious sub- 
sistence. 

The dusk had now faded into darkness, and 
a thick mizzling rain shut in the evening of a 
chill October day, when, as we drove along, 
moody and uncomfortable, wishing to be at 
ease in our Inn, a sudden cry of “ Halt” from 
several voices at once on either side the road, 
roused us as by a shock of electricity, and we 
heard the rapid click—click—click of many 
i cocking at the same moment that we 





tail of that horrible atrocity to my recollection. 
I believe the habits of the peasantry in this 
part of the country far exceed those of any 
other part of Ireland in ferocious cruelty ; bat 
even here, the circumstance of burning a 
house, and compelling the whole family of, I 
believe, nine persons, to remain within and 
perish with the most torturing of all deaths, 








felt the coachman suddenly pull up. 

I must confess I felt somewhat “in a moved 
sort” at all this dreadful note of preparation; 
however, | retained nerve enough to bid the 

uard “hand me a carabine, for here will be 
Blood,” as in the first instant of the cry he 
threw open the mail-box and handled his arms. 
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The man glanced upward at me from his stoop- 
ing posture, with an untroubled searching eye, 
for it shone distinctly visible in the palpable 
obscure of the darkness ; and seeming satisfied 
with my fixed look, handed me a carabine with- 
out uttering a word. “ Where should I fire?” | 
said I, in a low tone. 

“Shoot the man that seizes the near leader, 
he'll be easiest for you—be sure you cover his 
breast before you fire, and leave the rest to | 
me.” 

Not twenty seconds had elapsed since the | 
first alarm, and | had already cocked and level- | 
led my piece, when the guard himself struck 
ap my arm just below ‘the elbow, so as to 
point my muzzle at the welkin, exclaiming, 
in atone of agonized earnestness, “ for God's 
sake hould your hand, sir, it’s the Pole-is” 
(police). 

The sudden check upon tho muscles of my 
arm contracted my fingers so violently, that 
my piece went off, but the slugs were driven 
“diverse innumerable leagues,” and, as the 

razier afterwards remarked, “hot” (7. ¢. hit) | 

e parish, he supposed. We now called a 
parley ; and speedily learned, what the coach- 
man had guessed from the beginning, and 
which had induced him to pull up his horses 
so readily, that it was a party of “ Peelers” re- 
turning from a neighbouring fair, where, after 
ym epee | all day long with various “ factions” 

the people, they had got comfortably drunk 
towards evening, of which the country fel- 
lows had taken advantage to way-lay them on 
their return home, and bestow condign punish- 
ment on them, in the shape of what Paddy 
gave the drum, videlicit, “a d—d good beat- 
ing.” 

‘ And what the devil did you stop the coach 
for this-a-way ?’” asked the guard, a shrewd 
old campaigner, with a brilliant Cork brogue, 
but who had evidently served to some purpose. 
“Ts that the thanks you've for us?’ was the 
reply; “troth an’ its just to tell yiz not to 
drive on this night any how, or every mother's 
sow! of ye'll be marthered cliver and clane to- 
night, before to-morrow, by thim ruffins. It 
was God's will that we escaped.” 

* And so you couldn't say that without call- 
ing a halt, and cocking your muskets first,” 
resumed the guard. 

This was a home thrust ; and the men seem- 
ed for a moment, by their abashed silence, to 
confess that they had been insensible to the | 

robable consequences of their absurd conduct. | 
“ Why, thin, what ailded you (ailed you), or | 
what was it come over you, at all at all?” said | 
the guard. “ or what ruffians are you talking | 
about?” This seemed the signal for cleaving 
the general ear with horrid speech, and they 
recounted, in a confused manner, each inter- 
rupting the other, what infinite brawls they 
had suppressed, and various important ser- 
vices they had performed at the fair ; and how | 
they were surrounded by an immense multi- | 
tude of villains on their way home, hustled, | 
knocked down, kicked, and trampled upon, and | 








well nigh murdered. “And what did you 
drink?” interposed the guard. “Divel a 
thing but porther through the day.” “Come, 
tell God's truth,” he added, in a tone of disbe- | 
lief and authority. “ Why, then, all we tuk | 





lak 
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was 8 naggin a-piece, when we wor comin’ 
away, at Widdy Gleason's, below at the crass,” 
sighed the corporal. 

“ Ay! I thought as much,” said the shrewd 
old cross-examiner ; “and when you wor pot- 
valiant, you wint swaggerin’ along the road, 
makin’ big fools of yersels, an’ the boys gave 
ye a good lickin’ for your thrubble; divel’s 
cure to ye, God forgive me—Go home to your 
barracks, you dirty drunken bastes and sleep 
off the fumes of the licker, before you face 
your officer in the mornin’ wid this fine cock- 
in-a-bull story; ‘tis well for yiz it was'nt your 
arms you lost, an’ be bruk into the bargain, as 
ye desarved —Carry on, Tim, honey,” he con- 
tinued, changing his tone, and addressing the 
coachman, “to make up for this stop,”—and 
the coachman rattled rapidly along again as 
the astounded culprits slunk away like chid- 
den hounds.* 

The guard proceeded quietly to reload the 
carabine I had discharged: “ You'll give it me 
again,” I said; “we may as well stand pre- 
pared for action, in case any of these waraud- 

gentry should think fit to attack us.” 
‘Not a bit of it,” answered he coolly, as he 
laid it inte the arms-box, and fastened down 
the lid firmly. “Are you then so sure the 
won't pay us a visit?” Not sure of that at all, 
sir; but I'm sure they’ve no real mischief in 
hand this night, whin they left thim spalpeens 
of Pole-is their arms, that they could have tuk 
as asy as I could shoot you this minute. An’ 
if they did come up, an’ was braggin, an’ ag- 
gravatin’ us, an’ goin’ on, there's no sayin’ 
what a strange gentleman like you, that does'nt 
know the craturs, mightn’t be tempted by the 
divel to do in a passion, wid a loaded gun in 
your hand, an’ be sorry enough for doin’ it all 
your life afther.” 

There was a plain good sense about the 
man, with all his brogue, that I have often ad- 
mired in soldiers and sailors who have been 
advanced for good conduct to some office of 
trust and confidence after they have retired 
from the service. We did not, however, meet 
with any of the anticipated interruption; but 
drove on merrily, talking and joking over our 
adventure till we arrived, without let or hin- 








* It is but justice to the- “ Peelers,” (by 
which significant term the whole constabulary 
force appointed under Mr. Goulburn’s bill, as 
well as those by Mr. Peel's act, are known in 
the vernacular) to add, that there is no more 
orderly, efficient, and well-conducted body of 
men than they now are. At first, the recom- 
mendations of country gentlemen, and other 
irresponsible persons, were necessarily attend- 
ed to in the selection of persons to undertake 
the office, and many loose and unfit characters 
were of course introduced ; but a better system 
has since prevailed; and, by the activity and 
intelligence of the inspecting officers in select- 
ing and training the men, the gens d’armes of 
Ireland now form a body conspicuous for their 
steadiness and good conduct. 

They are constantly produced as witnesses 
on criminal trials at the Assizes; and the clear 
straight-forward way in which they uniformly 
give their evidence is, in itself, a sufficient 
proof of their creditable character. 























derance, at Clonmell, where my new acquaint- 
ances, the attorney, and the grazier, and my- 
self, were to stop for the night. There was a 
certain assumption of dignity about the man of 
law while in the coach, which rapidly thawed 
away as.a blazing fire and a hot supper set our 
blood into a livelier motion: he even conde- 
scended to boast of his skill in the combination 
of the “ materials” of whiskey punch; and a 
practical proof being demanded, he composed 
a jug which might have warmed the soul 
of a marble statue, or a whig philosopher, if 
either of them possess any such thing. The 

razier showed himself to be what is called in 
reland “ a damned fair fellow,” that is to say, 
a man whose glass is always punctually and 
ager ee empty when the jug comes round ; 

e talked loud as “ rude Boreas’ of his potent 
hunter, Paddy Whack ; and showed how fields 
were won; at last, recollecting that “ we wor 
all to be up early in the mornin’,” he seized a 
candle, and led the way to the bed-chambers, 
striding with a not so perfectly steady as 
that with which he entered the room, and 
singing, with a tone and manner indescribably 
Irish, the old song, 


“ Oh! the groves of Blarney, 
They are so charmin’,” 
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have preferred the plain English triumvirate 
of John, George, and Betty; but when he 
muttered, rather than audibly expressed, his 
“three wishes” on that important head, a toss 
of another head, a dilatation of the nostrils, 
and a frown, put down the ineffectual opposi- 
tion ; and the quiet-loving merchant succumbed 
away from the pertinaciousriess of his spouse 
to the price-current, and the averages of rums, 
sugars, gingers, and arrow-root. 

welve years passed, and the young Pimen- 
tos really began to grow “ very interesting” 
at the dinner-parties with which the hospitable 
merchant entertained his friends during school 
vacations, that the juveniles might see some- 
thing of the world, and the world see some- 
thing of the juveniles. Master Alfred could 
rant the soliloquies in Douglas, and, to show 
the versatility of his genius, perform “ Little 
Pickle,” with an additional scene (got up by 
Lady Pimento herself, who began to betray 
symptoms of b/eu-ism), in which he set fire to 
a chintz curtain, broke some china chimney- 
ornaments, upset a dumb-waiter, and fired a 
cracker under the chair of his indulgent papa 
The several parties who were made audiences 
of his pranks, pronounced him to be a prodigy 
in mischief; Lady P. was delighted; while the 
“ judicious” Sir Peter grieved. 

Master Augustus was also a prodigy, but in 
another line. He could hit the house-cat on 
the nose with a blunt arrow five times out of 
ten, and strike an egg out of a breakfast-cup 


} once out of twice, if he did not break both cup 
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Sie Perer Pimento is an eminent West 
India merchant, remarkable for coolness of 
temper both as merchant and husband; Lady 
P. (erewhile Miss Penelope Harpoon, and 
daughter of a Greenland trader) is, on the cou- 
trary, remarkable for a sort of pepperiness of 
temper, which acquired her the reputation of | 
a vixen whilst yet a mere minx, a virago when | 
a virgin, and a Xantippe now she is a wife. 
Her absolute “ shall” was a fiat not to be con- 
travened in Lothbury during her maidenage, 
nor in Finsbury-square, in her wifeage; at 
least by beings bearing as little gall about 
them as the humble and peace-loving Sir 
Peter. If clerk or cook, house-maid or nurse- 
maid, exhibited the slightest spice of opposi- 
sition to the home-administration, the house 
was dissolved sine dic, and the malcontents 
expelled, to find new constituents, if they 
could. 

Sir Peter, in the three preparatory years of 
his wedded rts ee 5 on three several oc- 
sions, made happy, though exceedingly ineom- 
moded, by the production of raat and a 
daughter, to be the olive-branches of his table. 
A hundred humble names were, with all pro- 
per submission, suggested by Sir Peter, as 

nomens for the crude Pimentos, but were 
all and severally overruled by the absolute “ it 
shall not be" of lis lady; and, accordingly, 
ioo"g Pimento, No. 1, was christened Alfred; 

. 2, Augustus; and No. 3, Amarantha, be- 
cause she had been pronounced by Mrs. Deputy 
Dogrove (who was cultivating botany) to be 
the flower of the Pimentos. "Sir Peter would 








and egg at the first fire. It was, indeed, pro- 
phesied by the sporting part of the city, that 
he must ultimately become the first shot of his 
day. 

liss Amarantha was the third prodigy—a 
musical and metrical prodigy. In her eleventh 
summer she could make verses; and, in her 
twelfth, marry metre to music, but, like most 
early marriages, they jangled most deplorably. 
Her master, Signor Soprano, pronounced her, 
as well as he could express his flattery, to be 
“a Billington in the bud;” and her ladyship, 


| as sugars were “looking up” in the market, 


raised the professor's salary half a guinea per 
quarter. 

Under the instruction of the Signor, Miss 
Amarantha had already began to scream out 
“ sounds it was a misery to hear,” and thump 
the piano in such a manner as was barbarous 
to behold. Di piacer, and Una voce poco fa, 
filled the town-house in Finsbury with “ dis- 
cords dire,” the superflux half filling the area 
forming the square, and frightening that mer- 
chant-congregating spot “ from its propriety.” 
Lady P., Saeeen and herscoterie were de- 
lighted to observe the devotion with which the 
young lady went am the rudimentary 
martyrdom of her musical education. 

I have foredated a principal incident in my 
history; for it was at this era that) Peter Pi- 
mento, Bogie, became Sir Peter. imento, 
Knight. He had been elected Sheriff of Lon- 
don; and an address of congra’ 
something procured him the intoxicating ho- 
nour of knighthood. Then it 
Pimentos “looked up; and Sir Peter, after 
much pene! pleading, for the sake cf that 
ar) of which, as sheriff, he was a public con- 
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servator, reluctantly agreed that a more fa- 
shionable house, and a more fashionable neigh- 
bourhood, were necessary to the double digni- 
taries of sheriff and knight. Accordingly, the 
Pimentos emigrated to Portland-place. Sir 
Peter, however, soon discovered that a resi- 
dence so situated was too far from the city for 
commerce, and too near for the country air. 
One horn of this dilemma was soon gilt over; 
Lady. P. insisted upon a second carriage. The 
merchant demurred, but in vain: it was order- 
ed from Birch, Prince Leopold's builder; and 
Lady P. and Miss Amarantha kept it in ac- 
ce Roe by shopping-expeditions, about 
the West End, in the morning,—and, second- 
ly, by putting in appearances in the Park, two 
hours before dinner. Sir P. complained, and 
was told he could well afford a third carriage, 
for “ ginger was in demand.”—* Any thing for 
a quiet life,” thought Sir P.; and a third car- 
riage was placed on the stocks. Lady P. then 
discovered that her “dear Alfred” could not 
positively take rank with the young nobility 
with whom he had bowed himself into ac- 
quaintance, if he was not allowed a cabriolet. 

Here Sir Peter did venture to rebel so far 
as to lift his eyebrows in astonishment; and a 
«“ D——n it, Madam, this is too much!” and a 
positive “ No!” had half escaped his lips, when 
the lady informed him, in her peremptory way, 
that opposition was useless—it was necessary 
to the dignity of the family; that she had or- 
dered Birch to build a curricle for the “ dear 
bey; and that, if Sir Peter refused the ex- 
pense, she would sustain it out of her private 
purse, for she was determined that “the Pi- 
mentos should look up.” Sir P. gave an audible 
“ humph!” whistled a variation on a favourite 
air; and then, buttoning up his coat to the 
eollar, walked as coolly as he could to Corn- 
hill. Fortunately for his peace of mind, good 
tidings from Lloyd's met him there; and he 
began to think it not impossible that a mer- 
chant, whose profits were twenty thousand 
per annum, might sustain the rise in the de- 
mands of Lady P. and her “dear” Alfred. But 
he had, for the hour, forgotten that he had also 
a “dear Augustus.” The last named young 

entieman bad lately made a match with the 

on. Mr. Wingpigeon, and, presuming on the 
reputation acquired in the precincts of Fins- 
bury, had staked a coo! thousand on the issue, 
which the noble destroyer of doves very short- 
ly brought down in bills at six months. 

“ Very well,” said Sir Peter, when he was 
made acquainted with his son’s exploit—“ I 
had fixed just that sum for his education at 
Oxford: I perceive that it is already finished. 
—Here, Lady Pimento, is a cheque for the 
trifle, as you are pleased to consider it:—if | 
had many such sons, such trifles would soon 
make me a broken merchant.” A lucky spe- 
caletion, the next day, restored the worthy 
kniglit to his usual placid state; and he began, 
phi hically, to consider children as a sort 
of commeteial venture, which might turn out 
fortunate, pay the outfit, and reward the un- 
derwriters for the risk ; or the reverse—just as 
“the Fates and Sisters three, and such like 
destinies,” decreed. 

It was at this epoch that Lady P. was struck 
with the discovery that it was bigh time the in- 
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teresting and accomplished Amarantha should 
be brought out. Her father listened, in his 
usual serene way, to the ns of her 
lady mother; and as he not demur, the 
thing was set about with becoming spirit; and 
routs, balls, and, to complete all, a morni 
concert, made Poriland-place one universa 
chaos of carriages, company, and confusion. 
The young lady was, indeed, brought out to 
some purpose ; for, at the close of the morni 
concert, she was discovered to be missing, an 
no one knew how; but a polite note, left on 
her dressing-table, informed her expectant 
parents that she had gone the way of all run- 
away young ladies—vria Gretna Green; the 
companion of her flight being the Signor So- 
rano, who had conferred on the concert the 
beoter of his voice. Sir Peter stared, and 
looked puzzled, as well he might, and Lady 
P., for once, seemed baffled and confounded. 

“ This is one of the consequences of teach- 
ing a merchant's daughter the trills and tricks 
of an opera-singer!" said Sir Peter, with a 
groan:—*“ Lady P., I hope you are satisfied 
with her choice, and gratified by this result of 
your precepts?” Lady P. did not look as if 
she was; but there was no knowing, for Sig- 
nor Soprano was one of Lady P.'s “dear crea- 
tures.” 

“ Surely every thing that could tend to de- 
prive a father of pride and comfort in his chil- 
dren, has happened te me!” sighed out the 
merchant, as he stepped out of doors, on his 
way to the city: but he had reckoned without 
his ledger, as will be hereafter seen. How- 
ever, to throw a little sunshine over that hour 
of unhappiness to the father, the merchant re- 
ceived the news of the safe arrival of “ the 
good ship Amarantha,” with a fine cargo, “ all 
well.” 

“Ah!” sighed Sir Peter, “the winds and 
waves are more obedient to my wishes, than 
my children!” With a lighter heart he trans- 
acted the business of the day, and returned 
home at five. A mob was about thé door: a 
cabriolet broken, and a beautiful bay bleeding 
at the knees, told what had happened. He 
rushed in: Lady P. met him at the stair-foot. 
—* Oh, Sir Peter! Sir Peter!” exclaimed she, 
and fainted. 

“ What new horror have I next to endure?” 
demanded the anxious father, as his usual 
healthy hue forsook his face. It was explain- 
ed to him, as tenderly as possible, that, whilst 
Mr. Alfred was “airing” Mademoiselle Pi- 
rouette, the opera-dancer—with whom, it then 
came out, he had “ an affair of the heart"—the 
bay, being high-bred, had taken fright at the 
red coat and wooden legs of a Chelsea pen- 
sioner, near Kensington Gardens, and plunging 
into the surrounding “ Ha-ha!” had broken its 
knees, the cabriolet, Mr. Alfred’s head, and 
Mademoiselle Pirouette’s ankle. Here Lady 
P. recovered; and after listening, with more 
patience than usual, to the lecture which her 
worthy husband delivered on the fashionable 
follies which he could foresee were destined to 
ruin him and his children, ge he te 
are ually eloquent, in vindication r 
q deer Allved.” His errors were the a a4 
tions o 


a onng man of 
capri corps—signs of a noble ambition to 
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oe one of the haut ton. “ And pray, Sir Peter,” 
inquired the , to clinch the matter, “ were 
you never of any fashionable follies, 
when you were a young man?”—* None, 
Madam,” replied the husband, “ save going, 
once in the season, to Vauxhall, and twice or 
thrice to the theatres: these were follies suffi- 
cient to season a year. But now—” 

Lady P. cut short the comparison by a se- 
cond query :—“ And were you never guilty of 
a worse folly ?”"—“ Yes, Madam,” replied the 
husband.—** And pray what might that be?” 
farther inquired the lady.—*I1 married you, 
Madam !” answered Sir Peter. And here Lady 
P., who had become a patroness of nerves, 
fainted again, and was carried by her women 
to her bed-chamber. Sir Peter then took the 
road to his son's dressing-room. 
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On entering, he found the valet bathing the | 


heed of his heir-apparent with Eau-de-Co- 
logne ; and, truly, when the father looked in 
his face, he might well seem, as he was, puz- 
zled, and somewhat dubious whether the good 


Samaritans who had brought him home had | 


not broaght some other unhappy father's 
“dear Alfred,” for he could not recognise a 
single feature in his face. 

“Good Heaven!” groaned the afflicted 
father, “ that young men should thus wantonly 
risk limb and life in the pursuit of fashion!” 
He then gave a multiplicity of tender direc- 
tions that “he should be well looked to;” and 
wiping the moisture of anxiety from his fore- 
head, stept softly out of the room, to visit his 
least patient patient, Lady P. He knocked 
gently at the door, and then entered; but what 
was his surprise to find “ the” Pirouette in his 
lady's bed, and Lady P. on an ottoman, not 
quite recovered from the shock of her nerves, 
yet sufficiently so to command Sir Peter to 
leave the chamber “for a brute as he was;” 


| and light me to my chamber. 


which he, as a husband should, did, and ina | 


minute more, the house. 


| door; the steps were let down, and, w 


He was met at. the door by the stable-keeper | 


of whom the bay had been hired, who very 
doggedly desired to know what was to be done 
with the mare, for she was ruined beyond re- 

ir? “Shoot her at once, out of her misery,” 
said Sir Peter; “and, if you have a second 
bullet disengaged, do me the same favour, and 
put down another hundred to your bill!"— 
“ Perhaps, Sir Peter, you will oblige me with 
your cheque for one hundred now for the bay ?”’ 
Sir Peter hesitated a moment: “I'll see ¢’¢ 
damage done first, if you please, Mr. ——, 
Mr. . Good morning, Sir!"—and he 
bowed the trickster from the door, and made 
his way to the city. 

“Tam an unhappy father!” — the wor- 
thy merchant, as he entered his counting- 
house. “ How is the market, Transit? how go 
sugars ?’—*“ Up, Sir Peter, ap—the demand is 
immense!"’ answered Mr. Transit.—“ Come, 
this is well!” The merchant made a good 
morning's work, and returned in a more plea- 
sant mood than usual to Portland-place. The 
Vion-headed monster of his door was by that 
time comfortably wrapped up in white kid; 
the blinds were down from top to bottom of 
bis house ; and the splendid carriages of three 
fashionable leeches were drawn up before the 
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“ What now?” exclaimed Sir Peter, as he 
knocked softly, and then loudly the area- 
bell.—* What has now ?” he in- 

uired anxiously, as the door opened —*‘ Ma- 

moiselle is in a fever, and the surgeons are 

in consultation about her ankle.”—* Plague 
take her ankle, and its owner——” 

Sir Peter had almost vented his impatience 
in an English way, by bestowing a few epithets 
of national prejudice on foreigners generally ; 
but he restrained the Englishman, and order- 
ing a fowl to be served up in the library, enter- 
ed that abode of silence, glad to escape from 
his own thoughts to those of others. 

He had not long enjoyed himself in the re- - 
freshing solitude of that sanctuary, when a 
loud noise was heard in the hall. He rushed 
out to sé what new domestic convalsion had 
occurred: it was the “dear Augustus,” brought 
home from the Red-house at Battersea, drunk 
with a double charge of champagne, swallowed 
to console him for his losses in a match at 
pigeon-shooting, played and payed that day. 
Mr. Augustus came home minus two thousand 
guineas, besides an annuity of twenty pounds 
for life upon the wife of the trap-man, whom, 
in his anxiety to secure the last bird, he had 
sent to his long account. ~ 

‘‘Take the brute to bed!” said Sir Peter, 
sternly ;—“ and, John, countermand the fowl, 
I shall break- 
fast at six to-morrow, John—recollect, at six.” 
Sir Peter then retired to his chamber, which 
was on the same floor with his lady's; for Lady 
P. was already fashionable enough to insist 
upon the propriety of the disunion of bed, if 
not of board. 

Sir Peter waked at six, and his chocolate 
was punctual. He threw up the window, and 
as he glanced out, observed a post-chaise and 
pair driving with fashionable—that is, furious 
—speed up Portland-place. It stopped at his 
in a loose travelling dress, out stepped Mi 
Amarantha, alone. Sir Peter rang the bell 
hastily, and he was about to give orders that 
she should not be admitted; but the father 


| overcame him, and he relented.—“ Attend to 





the door, and admit your young lady, but deny 
me,” said Sir Peter, with a countenance “ more 
in sorrow than in anger.” 

In justice to the young oe must be re- 
corded that no marriageable harm had been 
done: for when the lovers had arrived half 
way on their route to Gretna Green, Miss 
Amarantha discovered that, in the hurry of 
her flight, she had brought away her cotton- 
box, in mistake for the case which contained 
her diamond necklace—a discovery which, by 
some mysterious porchclegies process, not 
thoroughly understood by learned in love 
matters, acted so suddenly on the passion of 
Signor Soprano, that, two hours after, he stole 
out of the hotel where they had put up, and 
left the fair runaway to “ gang her gate” back 


again. 
“Take away the chocolate—I shall break- 
fast this morning with your mistress,” said 


Sir Peter. He then descended by the back 
stairs to his library; there, shutting himself up 
from all interruptions, he read Bishop Horne’s 


sermon on “ Patience” twice through; and, 
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having stored his mind with its precepts, he 
heard the summons to breakfast with a proper 
degree of composure, considering the weight 
of the domestic duties he had that morning to 
perform. 

The meeting between the belligerents was 
what, in military phraseology, has been term- 
ed “ —. Lady P. brought into the 
field a powerful force of frowns, glances like 
Parthian darts, a masked battery af winds, and 
a well placed ambush of allies; the whole 
being backed by an irresistible corps de réserve 
of tears, upbraidings, threats of separation, 
spasms, shrieks, and salts. Sir Peter, on his 
part, took his ground armed at all points, from 
a thorough consciousness that “thrice is he 
armed that hath his quarrel! just.” The dis- 
puted and despised authority of the husband, 
the “ proud wife's contumely,” had stirred all 
his soul to the war; and whether domestic 
peace should smile on him in future, and do- 
minion be allowed him over his own little 





kingdom and rebellious subjects, or whether | 


anarchy and riot were to rule, was now at 
issue. Sir Peter advanced to the attack with 
a bold front, yet affecting no more courage 
than he felt—whilst it was easy to observe 
that Lady P. exhibited a certain flutter of pre- 
paration, which betrayed to the wary eye of 
the general the ill-disguised apprehensions of 
the enemy. 

“ Betty, leave your mistress alone with me,” 
said the knight. Betty did as she was bid, 
and retired. And now there was a clear field 
for the contest, and no quarter expected! An 
awful pause ensued—to fill up which, or rather 
to inspirit himself to the war, Sir Peter, in the 
absence of Spartan fife and drum, whistled a 
sort of battle symphony. As the last war-note 
died on the gale, Lady P. made demonstra- 
tions of a wish to parley. 

“Sir Peter,” said the lady, “do you take 
chocolate or coffee this morning?” 

Not a word in reply. The silence of a set- 
tled purpose sat on the soul of Sir Peter, as he 
half turned away from the table. 

rhaps an indiscreet movement, for he thereby 
eft his right wing exposed to the light artil- 
lery of Lady P., which instantly, as might 
have been expected, commenced a galling 
fire. 

* Really, Sir Peter,” said the lady, “your 
contempt of me—your conduct towards me— 
yeur opposition to my most moderate wishes— 

our indifference to mycomforts—I can only 


| tainly obedient. 


This was | 


| tience, forbearance—all essential. 


impute to your having grown weary of so vir- | 


tuous, so conciliating, patient, and careful a 
wife!” 

“Madam!” said Sir Peter, facing to the 
front. 

* What am I to understand from your beha- 
viour ?”’ demanded the lady. 

* You are to ctiemaiis Madam,” returned 
the knight, “that I have at length come to 
the determination of being the master of my 
own house, and director of my own children, 
of whom I am, by the law of nature, the first 
protector, and, by the law of society, the legal 
and proper guardian; and whom | am, from 
this day, determined to guard in future from 
the errors into which they have fallen.” 

“ Well, Sir Peter,” returned the lady, with 
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an air of infinite astonishment, “and who has 
for a moment disputed it ?”’ 

“T will do you the justice to say, that you 
have not ~ 

“ Your eandour, Sir Peter, does you honour,” 
said Lady P., interrupting him rather too has- 
tily. 

Heer me out, Madam !—For a moment you 
have not, but for taenty years you have dis- 
puted it, inch by inch, instance by instance, 
day by day, night by night.” 

“ You surprise me !” said the lady. 

“T meant to do so, Madam,” returned the 
knight; “and I shall surprise youmore. Know 
then, Madam, that from this day the firm of 
Lady Pimento and Sir Peter Pimento, in which 
I have hitherto appeared to be little more than 
the sleeping partner, ceases, or rather is re- 
modelled—the oldest partner in the house re- 
suming his right and power to govern and di- 
rect its affairs.” 

“ Never!” said Lady P., who could no longer 
restrain her rising spirit: “I will be mistress 
in my own family!” 

“You shall be, Madam!” continued Sir P.: 
“but the partners not agreeing as to who is 
the head of the house, the partnership must be 
dissolved.” 


This he said with such a cool air of settled 
determination as stunned his good lady into 
wondering silence. qQady P. bit her lips, bit 
the initiate out of the corner of her handker- 
chief, and then, bouncing from her chair, would 
have fled the field, and left the resolved hus- 
band to enjoy in peace the honours of the war. 
But Sir Peter, expecting this mancuvre, had 
cut off her retreat, by previously locking the 
door, and putting the key into his pocket. 

“ Resume your seat, Lady Pimento.” 


And in this one instance the lady was cer- 
Sir Peter then proceeded to 
deliver himself as follows, but to no very at- 
tentive audience :— 

“You are my wife—it is a sacred title, and 
imports a sacred obligation. It is not a mere 
empty distinction between women, but one 
conferring an office of most solemn duties. A 
wife should be a crown to her husband—her 
children its jewels. Her virtue should be his 
pride and pleasure, not his pain and punish- 
ment: for virtue in a wife is not the only thing 
necessary to make a husband happy ;—there 
are other qualities—temper, cheerfulness, pa- 
Her nature 
should soften the sternness of his, where it is 
stern—not stubbornly resist it where it is gen- 
tle. Her hand should gently detain him, when 
he would take the wrong path—not rudely pull 
him back, when he has made choice of the 
right. Her children should be as the apples of 
his eyes, the wine and honey of his heart, the 
grace and ornament of hishouse. They should 
be to him as the second spring of his own youth 
—the pride of his summer—the fruitfulness of 
his autumn—and the light and warmth of the 
winter of his manh Such should be the 
virtues of a wife: | am not prepared to say, 
Madam, that I am the of such a wo- 
= Such should be the virtues of the chil- 

ren.” 


Here Sir Peter hid his face in his hands: 
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Lady P. sat silent, and apparently ashamed. | in this rocky region. Eve 


He resumed, after a moment— 

“No, Madam! T have a wife who would en- 
danger the fortunes of her husband for the poor 
ambition of moving in a circle to which the 
industry and success of that husband may have | 
lifled her, but to which her birth and habits 
cannot entitle her. And I have sons, who, im- 
bibing her precepts and influenced by her ex- 
ample, plunge headlong into fashionable plea- 
sures, that they may be named among the fvols 
of Fottune to-day, only to be pitied by the 
wise, and laughed at by the fools they court 
as their companions, to-morrow. But the reign 
of Folly I am resolved shall cease, in my fami- 
ly, at leest. My wife shall be a real ornament 
to me, or nothing: my children shall serve and 
enrich their country, and themselves, by their 
industry as merchants, and be an example of 
prudence, not profligacy—or they are no chil- | 
dren of mine. Having acquainted you with | 
thus much of my determination, I leave you, | 
Lady Pimento, to your own reflections; and I 
trust they will be such as will bring conviction 
home to your bosom, and lead you to agree 
with me that amendment—ay, even a thorough | 
reformation—of my family, is necessary to 
their reputation in this world, and their happi- | 
ness in the next.” So saying, he rose from his 
chair. 

Lady P. held out to the last, but finding her | 
supplies cut off, and her hope of maintaining 
the contest single-handed becoming weaker 
and weaker, she sent in a flag of truce ; and 
from that day tyranny ceased in the Pimento 
kingdom. 

Sir Peter followed up his lectures on family 

overnment with Spartan rigour and vigour ; 

r. Augustus has mye om the glory of being a 
first-rate shot, in the glory of being a good man | 
upon "Change; Mr. Alfred has ceased to air | 
the exotic beauties of the Opera, and has made | 
a fortune by a speculation in tobacco; and Miss 
Amarantha, putting, off the “prima donna,” | 
and forgetting her Signor, has nursed her own | 





six children, and looks to the promotion of the 
excellent citizen her husband to the honours | 
of the next year’s mayoralty. 











Miscellany. | 


Descent into the Crater of the Vulcano, one | 
of the Lipari Islands —“1 cannot help think- | 
ing,” says Mr. Ruppel, “ that it would prove by | 
no means an impracticable task to descend at | 
this moment into the depths of the crater of | 
Etna. But when I ascended that volcano I | 
was totally unprepared for such an attempt; | 
nor should I have probably determined on de- 
seending into it without a companion. So | 
much the greater was the joy I experienced on | 
setting foot within the abyss of the volcano of 
Valcano, the depth of which is four hundred | 
feet or thereabouts. Hot, sulphureous, and | 
murky vapours rise from betwixt its rogged | 
and almost peaked confines. It appeared in | 
its existing state to be almost impervious to the 
observant eye; for when Delue, and Spallan- 
zani after him, descended into it, its configura - 
tion was of a different character; but the foot 
of ardour succeeded in groping its perilous way 
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side of the crater 
bristled with sublimations of the purest volea- 
nic sulphur; and nought but the hand of in- 
dustry seemed wanting to ensure the delver an 
abundant remuneration. About seven years 
back, Nunciante, a Sicilian noble, and Arosto, 
an apothecary of Messina, joined in an attempt 
to work this copious mine ; and to this attempt 
we are indebted for a path which courses 
along the southern side among perpendicular 
rocks. He was the boldest of adventurers who 
hazarded a first descent: in fact, an extraordi- 
nary sensation affects you ae are fairly 
launched into this yawning gulf of four hun- 
dred feet depth; for, independently of the sul- 
phureous exhalations and the escape of the 
other gases which oppress the powers of res- 
piration, you experience a feeling of uneasi- 
ness which increases the native horrors of the 
spot. Yet there cannot be found any labora- 
tory of the voleanic powers, of so inestimable 
a value towards collecting facts which will pro- 
bably prove the future means of establishing a 


| theory on the origin of igneous currents. he 
| © r 
| crater of Vulcano resembles that of every other 


voleano ; it is a flattened funnel (entonnoir ap- 
plati), inserted in a cone of the height of 
nearly nine hundred feet. The exterior mar- 
gin of this fannel is rounded in the shape of an 


| ellipsoid, the greatest diameter of which, from 


west to east, is about eleven hundred feet, and 
the least seven hundred. We have already 
spoken of its depth as being four hundred feet ; 
nor is it shallower even in those spots where 
the marge is least elevated ; and the compass 


| of the level bottom, in comparison with the 


circumference of the exterior marge, is in the 
proportion of one to two. More than one-half 
of the interior declivity is a peaked rock ; it is 
the upper portion only, consisting of volcanic 
ashes, which narrows into the shape of a fun- 
nel. The lower segment is composed of a 
whitish-yellow lava, perfectly compact, and 
presenting fissures of an ungainly aspect. 
These fissures are at every point the out- 
lets of fumes strongly saturated with sulphur 
and other ingredients; and the path itself tra- 
verses several spots heated by gushing vapours. 
When you reach the bottom, which is any 
thing but a plane surface, your attention is first 
rivetted by a cone about sixty feet in height, 
to the north, which emits several columns of 
smoke ; and of these there is one of a peculiarly 
violent action, which forces a passage on its 
eastern side through an aperture about four 
inches in diameter. It is scarcely possible to 
approach within two paces of this exhaustless 
current of combustible atmosphere. Your ears 


| are assailed by an unceasing and appalling din, 
| belike the roaring of some enormous mass in & 


state of fusion. Sublimations of sulphur, in the 
form of aciculary crystals, and a red and yellow 
crust of muriate of ammonica, four lines in 
thickness, are suspended around the aperture. 
A number of rents and small orifices give a 
vent to columns of vapours, impregnated with 
sulphur, ammonia, and muriatie acid; and in 
this direction the soil is not merely warm, but 
of burning heat. This small cone appears to 
be the cauldron of volcanic action. The va- 
pours which rise from this cone, especially in 
an easterly and westerly direction, deposit na- 
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tural boracic acid in the shape of a crust, which 
is said at times to cover a considerable extent of 
soil, and to wear the appearance of saline snow. 
"* * * * On the base of the crater are 
found fragments of obsidian, bullous lava ; 
many of these are of enormous size, and were 
emitted during an eruption of ashes in the 
year 1786. Some of them, weighing above 
eight hundred pounds each, were hurled as far 
as the sea-shore, which is half a mile distant 


West and Garrick—Candour of a Critic, §c. 


not to alter his position, but to throw off his 
blindness and survey himself. “I am Ra- 
phael’s Elymas! I am Raphael's Elymas!” he 
exclaimed, to the great delight of Lord Exeter 
and his guests. “I perceive,” he added, in 
reply to a banter of Mr. West about the ele- 
gance of his attitude, “that a man in such cir- 
cumstances, when deprived of his sight by a 
superior power, will not present the foot incau- 
tiously to obstacles, or think of ~ ey ex- 
7 H a 





Alum, sulphur, mineral salt, vitriol, a . 
and boracic acid, are found within the crater 
of Vulcano, either in a state of sublimation or 
of efflorescence and concretion. But how 
many other matters may there not exist, as 
concurrent agents to volcanic action, which 
have escaped our attention, either from the 
predominance of those we have designated, or 
from their remaining constantly in the shape of 
an aériform fluid ? "Chemists and mineralogists 
ought to make a point of visiting this interest- 
ing island, where many a valuable discovery 
might crown their exertions.” 


West and Garrick.—A select party, amongst 
whom were Mr. West and Mr. Gorrek, visited 
by invitation the late Earl of Exeter, at Bur- 
leigh House. After dinner, the conversation 
turned on Gerrick’s beautiful villa at Hamp- 
ton; then on the neighbouring palace. As an 
obvious subject, the Cartoons [of Raphael, at 
Hampton Court} were noticed; when Garrick, 
addressing himself to Mr. West, said—** These 
Cartoons are spoken of as the first works of art 
in the world, yet I have often passed through 


the gallery, in a hurried manner, perhaps, with 
other aarer: without being much impressed 
r. 


by them."—Mr. West expressed his surprise, 
and added—“ That the superior excellence of 
these pictures can only be discevered and ap- 
reciated by study, must naturally be supposed, 
t that such a man as Garrick should not be 
arrested in his progress as he looked at them, 
or not have his attention attracted by some 
rincipal beauty or figure, is extraordinary.” 
Mr. G. asked what figure was particularly cal- 
culated to produce such an effect? “Several,” 
was the anewer. “But name one,” said Mr. 
Garrick, impatiently. Elymas was instanced. 
“Ah!” replied Mr. Garrick, “I now recollect 
I was struck with this figure, but did not think 
it quite in character: this man was an attend- 
ant at the court of a Roman governor, and as 
versed in abstruse subjects, could be no vulgar 
felluw ; yet he stands with his feet straight for- 
ward, in the manner of a clown. Why did not 
Raphael make him, in his distress, extend his 
arms like a gentleman while seeking assist- 
ance?” The company, highly interested in 
the conversation, united in r 
vour of Mr. Garrick to personate the sorcerer, 
as he would on the stage ; — the compli- 
ment that he was always led by the strong 
feelings of his mind into such perfect expres- 
sion of look, and propriety of attitude, suitable 
to the character he represented, that the thea- 
tre and the actor were forgotten in the impres- 
sion of reality with which verned the au- 
dience. He consented; and by the time he 
was in the middle of the room appeared the 
exact counterpart of Raphael's design. Mr. 
West softly approached him, and desired him 











ting the fa- | 
| by the advice of the 





t of his arms. Fingers toes will, 
like the feelers of an insect, be advanced for 
discovery and protection.” This, was consider- 
ed by the company as a new proof of the acca- 
racy with which the finest painter that ever 
lived delineated nature, and that Garrick was 
the first actor of the world.”"—Memoir of the 
late Mr. Thomas Holloway.— 


Candour of a Critic_—Bory de St. Vincent, 
and Malte Brun, notwithstanding the contra- 
riety of their opinions, rved relations of 

neral, though not uninterrupted, intimacy. 

he former displayed an active solicitude for 
the interests of Malte Brun, in softening or 
suppressing a great number of satirical remarks 
on his productions im a collection of literary 
criticisms ; and the latter showed his gratitude 
by parrying the attacks made on his friend, 
during a period of proscription, in a journal 
which derived much of its reputation from bis 
talents. He had the courage to insert in his 
columns the praises of that friend, whom his 
worthless foes were persecuting even in his 
exile ; and when Bory de St. Vincent, in 1823, 
published his “ Guide du Voyageur en Es- 
pagne,” several pages of the Journal de De- 
bats were devoted by Malte Brun, to a flatter- 
ing commendation of the work. In 1826, the 
author having retouched his first essay, cor- 
rected the faults which the skilful critic had 
pointed out, and as it were, composed a new 
work, destined to serve as an introduction to a 
collection of Geographical Sketches. Malte 
Brun, ata dinner where gaiety and good humour 
prevailed, on being requested to a the 
work, replied, with the utmost naiveté, “I am 
enchanted with your Iberian Peninsula, and I 
wish well to the undertaking ; but your Collec- 
tion of Sketches may eomiderably injure my 
View [of Universal Geography]; you cannot 
therefore reasonably expect that I should ruin 
my publisher ; but in the situation in which I 
am placed, as you see it is impossible for me to 
~~ your book, I will promise you not to find 

ult with it.” Malte Bran kept his word, and 
his silence was considered as a proof of his 
friendship —Revue Encyclopédique. 





The Petrarch Library —The King of France, 

‘hae de Bouillerie, the 
Intendant General of his household, has made 
the acquisition of the valuable collection of va- 
rious editions of the works of Petrarch, formed 
during a number of years by Professor Mar- 
sand, of the University of Padua. This col- 
lection, of which a descriptive catalogue has 
been published at Milan, under the title of Bib- 
lioteca Petrarchesca, in one vol. 4to., is com- 
posed of 900 volumes, and is divided into three 
parts. The first comprises a complete series 
of the editions which have been published of 




















the poetical works of Petrarch, from the 
1470 to our days. The second consists of all 
the Latin, Spanish, German, and 
English translations which have been made of 
those poems; all the commentaries which 
have been written on them, and all the notices 
which have been published regarding the life 
of Petrarch. The third is composed of a col- 
lection of ancient and precious manuscripts on 
vellum or paper, with miniatures, having re- 
ference to the poetry of Petrarch. This li- 
brary is to be deposited in one of the cabinets 
of the private library of the king, and of the 
Council of State at the Louvre. 

Natural Provision of Vegetation in High La- 
titudes —We owe to Wahlenberg the discovery 
of a beautiful arrangement in the economy of 
nature, namely, that the mean temperature of 
the soil in mountsinous regions rises higher 
and higher above that of the adjacent air the 
further we advance towards the north. By 
this means polar situations support a number of 
vegetables which would otherwise perish ; nay, 
even life itself is thus brought into places which 
would be dead and arid, and from which every 
living thing would flee. Who can conceive 
agriculture and cultivation in a soil where the 
temperature is one or two degrees R. below the 
freezing point? But the temperature is ac- 
tually not higher in places in which there are 
towns, and where corn is raised with activity 
and profit. It is the temperature of a — 

rt of Siberia, and of many inhabited valleys 
in Sweden. 


Boissy D'Anglas and Florian—M. Boissy 
rescued many unfortunate persons from the 
sanguinary fate to which they were devoted by 
the revolutionary tribunal under the tyranny 
of Robespierre. He delivered multitudes also 
from the prisons, among the number of whom 
was Florian. There was no room amidst the 
scenes of political frenzy for this sweet-scent- 
ed bard [ce pote a l'eau de rose]; the smooth 
and insipid author of “ Estelle” was regarded 
asa dangerous person, and was therefore ex- 
iled to Sceaux with the remnant of the old no- 
bility. Boissy d’Anglas spoke in his favour 
before the Convention ; but poor Florian had 
thought it his duty to dedicate his tedious 
“Numa” to the queen, whence the application 
of his advocate was rejected, and he was treat- 
ed asa conspirator. Duhem, a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, thus replied to 
the generous expostulation of Boissy d'Anglas: 
—* our men of letters are all aristocrats and 
counter-revolutionists, who have done no ser- 
vice to mankind. That Voltaire, of whom you 
speak so much, was a royalist and an aristocrat ; 
and he would have been one of the first to be- 
come an emigtant if he had lived: and as for 

au, it is only necessary to read his 
works in order to perceive that he would have 
been a federalist and an advocate for modera- 
tion: your Fhorian is not a whit better, not- 
withstanding his history and his fine language.” 
These decisive arguments refuted the proposi- 
tion of M. Boissy d’Anglas. But after the 


ninth of Thermidor (when Robespierre fell), 
he returned to the charge, and at length ob- 
tained the liberty of Florian. The unfortunate 
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poet, however, became a victim to the fear of 
death, when girls of seventeen submitted to 
their fate without weakness. 

Boissy d'’Anglas did not disdain oftentimes 
to suppress the horror with which the chiefs 
of the Committee of Publie Safety inspired 
him, when he wished to obtain pardon for 
those whom they were about to put to death. 
“ Are you come again?” said one of the com- 
mittee to him. “Pray what profit do you 
make of this business ?”—* I swallowed the in- 
sult,” said Boissy d'Anglas; “but I procured 
the deliverance of the person for whom I soli- 
cited, and I thought that a sufficient recom- 
pense.” —.4nnales Biographiques. 
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The Lectures on the Elements of Hierogly- 
phics and Egyptian Antiquities, by the Mar- 
quess of Spineto, will soon be ready for publica- 
tion. 

There is in the press, and nearly ready, a 
Circumstantial Account of Persons remarkable 
for their Health and Longevity ; exhibiting the 
habits, functions, and opinions of such persons 
in regard to the best means of prolonging life, 
by a Physician. It will likewise contain a de- 
finite plan for the removal of that peculiar af- 
fection of the throat to which clergymen and 
other public speakers are liabie. 


Oriental MSS —Some very curious oriental 
manuscripts have been brought to St. Peters- 
burg by M. Berggren, a Swedish traveller, who 
collected them in Turkey, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, and Egypt, during the years 1520, 
1821, and 1823. Among them is the Secret 
Law of the Druses, one of the most important 
oriental manuscripts ever discovered, and which 
M. Berggren, assisted by Professor Senkovsky, 
intends to publish at St. Petersburg, with a 
French translation. He is also about to pub- 
lish a French and Arabic Dictionary, which 
will be exceedingly useful to all Europeans tra- 
velling in the East. 


A Lexicon of Aristophanes is preparing for 
publication by J. A. Barnes, Esq. M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Madden's Travels in Turkey, Egypt, 
Nubia, and Palestine, are at length on the eve 
of publication. The work is expected to create 
much curiosity in the literary world, as it treats 
of countries with which travellers have hither- 
to had so little opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted. The author, it appears, had many 
“ hair-breadth 'scapes,” and his adventures are 
said to abound in details of new and extraordi- 
nary interest. 

The novel announced under the title of The 
Exclusives, is understood to be the production 
of a certain Prince, who is considered to be one 
of the most acute observers of national pecu- 
liarities. 

Mr. Doddridge Humphreys, the grandson of 
Dr. Doddridge, has been for some time 
in preparing for publication the Diary a - 





respondence of that celebrated divine. It will 
appear immediately. 
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Captain Frankland is about to publish an Ac- 
count of his Visit to Constantinople. His nar- 
rative is understood to throw much new light 
on Turkish character and manners. 


Captain Brooke, who is already known as a 
Northern Traveller, has in the press a volume 
of Travels in Barbary and Spain. 

A Series of Dissertations, preliminary to a 
new Harmony of the Gospels. By the Rev. 
E. Greswell, M.A. and Fellow of C.C. C. Ox- 
ford. In the press. 


We observe an Encyclopedia of Plants an- 
nounced from the pen of Mr. Loudon, of which 
the Prospectus contains a full account, which, 
knowing the talents of the author, we are sure 
will not disappoint us. The work is to resem- 
ble Mr. L.'s highly popular volumes on Gar- 
dening and Agriculture, and will contain no 
fewer than nearly ten thousand engravings on 
wood, of which beautiful specimens are given 
in the prospectus before us. 


A volume of Stories of Popular Voyages and 
Travels, with illustrations ; containing Abridg- 
ed Narratives of recent travels of some of the 
most popular writers on South America, is an- 
nounced for speedy publication. 


A Tour in Barbary and Spain. By Captain 


Brooke, Author of “ Travels in the North of 
Europe.” 

Life of John Locke, with Extracts from his 
Correspondence, Journals, and Common-place 
Book. By Lord King. 


Dr. James Clark has in the ae an Essay 


on the Influence of Climate in Diseases of the 
Chest, Digestive Organs, &c.; including Di- 
rections to Invalids going Abroad, respecting 
the best seasons and modes of Travelling, and 
the general Management of their Health; and 
Remarks on the Effects of the principal Mine- 
ral Waters of the Continent in Chronic Dis- 
eases. 

An important work for the history of the 
North of Germany, and of Denmark and Swe- 
den, during the middle ages, will shortly be 

ublished, under the title of the Chronicle of 

tmar. It is perhaps the most extensive monu- 

ment extant of the lower Saxon dialect at so 
early a period. 

A collection of the works ef Giordano Bruno, 
of Nola, the celebrated Italian freethinker, who 
was burnt at Rome in 1600 as a heretic, is an- 
nounced, in two volumes, by Dr. Wagner, of 
Leipzig. The editor will thereby render a most 
acceptable service to the friends of Italian lite- 
rature and of philosophy. 

The celebrated Creuzer is said to be engaged 
in editing a new edition of the werks of Pisti- 
nus, to be printed at Oxford, and finished in two 
years. 

A selection of the works of Luther, Py 
to the present times, has just appeared in 
many, in ten volumes, Svo. 

Professor Sendtner of Munich is engaged on 
a work embracing the state of poetry in Bava- 
ria, which country, it seems, has been unjustly 
represented by some as the Beotia of Germany. 
The following is the plan of the work :—1. An 
abridged history of the belles lettres of Bava- 
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ria, from the middle ages to the nt time. 
2. A particular enumeration of all the Bava- 
rian poets and their works, with short notices 
on the most remarkable incidents in their lives. 
3. A selection of the best poems, from which 
the peculiar character and genius of each poet 
will be best seen. 4. Proposals for the forma- 
tion of a society of the native friends of ele- 

ant literature for the advancement of poetry 
in Bavaria. 


Signor Savi has published at Pisa the first 
volume of his Tuscan Ornithology. 


The first part of a Historical and Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary of Celebrated Authors 
and Artists born in the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, is now published. The journals of the 
Netherlands say that it is a work of immense 
erudition. 

One of the most interesting works in the re- 
cent literature of Holland is the Life of Gro- 
tius and his wife, Maria van 1 agp soe d 
De Vries, the author of a History of Dutc 
Poetry. The work contains a variety of per- 
fectly new details. 


There are nineteen printing-presses in War- 
saw, and twenty periodicals. There were 11 
works published in the Polish language in 182z, 
besides the periodical works, almanacks, &c. 


The Collecion General de Comedias Escogi- 
das, containing the best pieces of the Old Spa- 
nish Theatre, printed in a neat pocket form, is 
proceeding with. Four more parts have re- 
cently arrived in this country. 


Manuel Garcia de Villanueva has published 
a work at Madrid, in two volumes, Svo. (1828,) 
on the rise, progress, and principal eras of the 
Spanish Theatre, with notes and illustrations. 


A history of the origin of Church Possessions 
has appeared at Madrid, containing a defence 
of the right of the clergy to their acquisition. 


A collection of the Laws of Portugal is pub- 
lishing at Lisbon, in six volumes, folio, of which 
two volumes appeared in 1828. 


According to the last number of the .irchives 
Suisses de Statistique, published at Baile b 
Professor Bernouilli, the number of journals 
published in Switzerland is as follows: twenty- 
two German, four French, and two Italian 
journals. Most of them appear only once a 
week, some twice a week, and seme only once 
amonth. Berne, though the-largest and most 
populous canton, has only one journal, and that 
a very indifferent one. The three journals of 
the canton of Vaud, and that of Geneva, are 
better ; but almost all of them are subject to a 
very rigorous censorship, especially with pe- 
spect to foreign intelligence. 

The number of printing-presses in Switzer- 
land may amount to 130, but the half of them 
are unemployed. The canton of Underwald 
has none. The towns of Appenzell, Thurgo- 
vin, Uri and Glacis have only one press each. 
The canton of Geneva has the most, viz. 
eighteen; next to Geneva is Zurich, whieh 
has seventeen; Bale and Argovia sixteen ; the 
canton de Vaud twelye; Berne, which ought 
to have at least as many as Geneva, has only 
nine, no more than St. Gullen, the population 
of which is not above half as nemerous. — 





